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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
IS TROPICAL COLONIZATION JUSTIFIABLE? 


| In a recent address before the American Historical Asso- 
ee ciation, Mr. Charles Francis Adams said: ‘‘ After three 
--—-—- gounded centuries of British rule, the Hindus are in 1900 less 
eapable of independent and ordered self-government than they 

were in the year 1600, when the East India Company was ze) > 
incorporated under a patent of Elizabeth. What is true of 
_ -_[ndia is true of Egypt. Schools, roads, irrigation, law and 


‘But what avail the plow or sail i. 


Or land or life, if freedom fail.’ co ae 


A formidable proposition, I state it without limitations, 
meaning to challenge contradiction, I submit that there is 
not an instance in all recorded history, from the earliest pre- 
cedent to that now making, where a so-called inferior race 
or community has been elevated in its character, or made 
self-sustaining and self-governing, or even put on the way to 
that result, through a condition of dependency or tutelage.’’ 

We may fairly draw from the above passage and from its 
context one or two principles which appear to guide Mr. 
Adams in his consideration of colonial problems: 

1. That self-government, in other words the absence of 
foreign dictation in all matters relating to the development 
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success. 
* 2. That success for a nation means the achievement of the 


capacity for independent and ordered self-government. 


= 3. That ‘‘ schools, roads, irrigation, law and ‘order,’’ are 
- admirable, not by virtue of their inherent excellence, but — 


simply through the means by which they are attained. 
If we subject these principles, and others contained in Mr, 
- Adams’s address, to a critical examination, we find that the 
7 arguments against the direction of the affairs of one people 
_ by another are precisely those which are advanced by anar- 


_a state or society by other members of that state or society. 
absence of murder and pillage in a community,’”’ says 
the anarchist, ‘‘is no doubt to be desired. But if it is 
_ obtained by coercion, that is by a police force and acriminal 
code, it is of no avail, since the desirable condition does not _ 
rest on the development of the moral consciousness of the _ 
criminal, but on the forcible direction of his activities into _ 
other channels. To paraphrase Mr. Adams: ‘ A so-called 
inferior section of a community cannot be elevated in its 
character or made capable of ordered self-government through 
a condition of tutelage.’ ’’ 

The reply may be made to this comparison that the larger 
interests of a community justify the restraint placed by a 
criminal code on the actions of some of its members, but that 
no such justification exists for interference in the actions of 
the members of foreign communities. 

This view is a narrow one, based upon insufficient appre- 
ciation of the interdependence of the different peoples of the 
earth, and is a view for which no support can be adduced in 
the practice of nations from the earliest times. To go back 
no further than four centuries, we can see how such a view, 
if consistently acted upon by nations, would have interfered 
with the development of the world. The United States 
would to-day be governed by a few thousand Indians, the 
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Australian continent by a few hundreds of cannibals, India 
would still be torn by internal dissensions; there would be no 
Suez Canal; the Malay Peninsula, the Archipelago and the 
China Seas would still be closed to the world by the Malay 
and Chinese pirates; Central and South America, instead of 
struggling as it is to-day to become capable of ordered self- 
government under its various alleged republics, would still 
be lying, as it had done for thousands of years, idle and 
unprofitable under the dominion of a few tribes of wandering 
Caribs. 

This would be very well if we could alter the whole con- 
ditions of human life, if we could say to the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Russia and all other 
nations: ‘‘ Your population is now large enough for your 
territory; you must not increase any further, because if you 
do two things will happen: you will seek your food supply 
in foreign lands and your people will emigrate, and both 
these things will bring you into contact with people who, 
although they unprofitably occupy great tracts of the earth 
and live, for the most part, in a condition of savagery, must 
not be disturbed in their possession of the land they are, at 
once by their mere occupation and by their lack of ordered 
government, withholding from the general use of mankind.’’ 
But there never has been a time in recorded history when 
this policy of no intercourse was possible. And if there is 
to be intercourse between the so-called inferior races and the 
superior races, only one of two things is possible, either the 
native government must change itself so as to meet the 
requirements of the new conditions, or some one else must 
effect the change. In almost every instance it has been 
found that commercial intercourse with an inferior race has 
meant the acquisition in the first place of small grants on 
which trading stations might be established; that this has 
inevitably led to friction between the newcomers and the 
natives; that as a matter of protection the original tract 

under foreign occupation has been enlarged, until the impos- 
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sibility of two forms of government existing side by side on 
the same territory has led to the overthrow of the native 
system. 

It seems incredible that the history of the expansion of 
nations during the past three thousand years should have 
left us with no data on which a theory of expansion may be 
formulated. As a matter of fact, the lesson of history is 
singularly clear on the point of what will happen when a 
nation reaches a certain stage of growth, although it is silent 
as to the question whether such happenings accord with this 
or that theory of ethics. For three thousand years there 
has not been a single nation of any importance which has 
not had colonies. The degree of control exercised by the 
mother country has varied in different instances, but in every 
case the people of one country have gone to another coun- 
try, have established themselves there, have taken over the 
administration of the territory in which they lived, and this 
without in any way considering whether the natives had the 
moral right to shut their country off from intercourse with 
the rest of the world or to insist on the acceptance by the 
newcomers of the native system of government. What are 
these nations which have colonized, these nations which, 
according to Mr. Adams’s view, have all been mistaken in 
their sense of right and wrong? Phoenicia, Carthage, 
Rome, Greece, Amalfi, Pisa, Genoa, Florence, Venice, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Holland, France, Great Britain, Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy, the United States, China, Japan, Turkey, 
Denmark—limited monarchies, absolute monarchies, and 
republics. It would seem indeed that the whole civilized 
world had at all times been in the wrong on the question of 
colonial empire. 

Further, if Mr. Adams’s view that foreign domination, 
however beneficent in its operation, emasculates a people and 
renders them unable to achieve a condition of ordered self- 
government, then surely we may confidently seek for pro- 
— and good government in those countries which have 
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been least subjected to foreign dominion. In Europe the 
country which has been in the smallest degree subjected to 
foreign dominion is Russia, yet we can hardly hold up 
Russia as an example, either in regard to the form or 
methods of its government. In Asia the country which has 
been least affected by foreign control is China, yet we can 
scarcely accept China as our model of government. On the 
American continent the two governments which stand far 
ahead of all others are those of the United States and 
Canada, yet each is the result of the intrusion of methods 
foreign to the native inhabitants of those territories. In the 
Pacific there is probably no country which has been less sub- 
jected to foreign dominion than Southwestern Borneo, and 
it was here that a French scientific expedition was recently 
captured and eaten. Asa matter of fact, in regard to those 
portions of the world with which colonization is chiefly con- 
cerned to-day, the tropics and the sub-tropics, the very 
reverse of Mr. Adams’s proposition is true; the worst gov- 
erned portions are those which have been least under foreign 
dominion, and the degree of good government in the others 
is in inverse proportion to the amount of influence exerted 
on the administration by the original inhabitants. 

It may perhaps be said in support of Mr. Adams’s view 
that the whole affair is a matter of time; that if we only 
wait long enough the Papuan, the Sioux, the Dyack and the 
Zulu will develop political institutions, even as those of the 
United States. And if it is answered that all these people 
had been thousands of years at it before ever a white man 
interfered with them, and had not up to that time succeeded 
in advancing a single step towards what we call ordered self- 
government, the reply may be offered that they merely need 
thousands of years more. This is an abstract and hypothet- 
ical question. Had the Zulu been left to himself, it is of 
course conceivable he might have advanced in civiliza- 
tion during the nineteenth century a hundred times as far as 
he had advanced when left to himself during the 
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turies that preceded it, or if he were now left to himself for a 
handred years Zululand might yet become the seat of the 
world’s highest learning and most perfect political institu- 
tions by the year 2000. The point of the matter is that all 
these so-called inferior races have had just as much time as 
the superior races in which to get into a state of ordered and 
civilized government, and that up to the time when the white 
man first went amongst them scarcely a step forward had 
been made anywhere; and that as the superior races now 
want these portions of the earth, so that they may draw 
their supplies from them and develop the resources which 
have been placed there by nature, we cannot wait upon the 
distant hope, a hope which is discounted by thousands of 
years of history, that the people of these regions will of their 
own accord establish such conditions of law and order as to 
make intercourse with them practicable for foreigners. 

Another matter which should influence our attitude towards 
tropical colonization is the question of climate. There is a 
perfect readiness on all sides to accept the limitations placed 
on the progress of civilization by extreme cold, but the sim- 
ilar operation of extreme heat is a fact that people are most 
unwilling to admit. No one expects that a highly organized 
community will arise in Greenland or in Terra del Fuego; 
but that a tropical jungle may blossom forth into a mother 
of parliaments appears to be within the capacity of many 
peoples’ faith 

Yet if we study the history of civilization, we are at once 
confronted with the fact that a temperate climate has been 
the one great condition of progress, and that extreme heat 
as well as extreme cold has for more than a thousand years 
proved an insuperable barrier to advancement. What con- 
tributions have the tropics made to human progress during 
the past thousand years? Have they produced a single 
poet of the first rank, or a painter, or a musician, or an 
engineer, or a chemist, or a historian, or a statesman, or any 
man of the first eminence in any single art or science? Are 
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we indebted to them for a single important invention, or for 
any new discovery in any branch of inquiry? Have they, 
during the past ten centuries, contributed a single great idea 
to the sum of human knowledge? ‘The answer to all these 
questions is in the negative. 

Now, if wetake the tropics and sub-tropics to include 
that portion of the earth’s surface which lies between 30° 
N. and 30° S., we havea belt 3,600 miles wide running 
round the world and containing a very large proportion of 
the land surface of the earth and a great proportion of the 
world’s population. Wecannot be expected to believe that 
the entire dearth of progress for a thousand years amongst 
the millions of inhabitants of this vast territory (except in 
so far as it has been introduced from outside the belt) is due 
to mere accident. It must be due to some deep-seated cause 
acting through centuries. This law has been admirably 
stated by Buckle in his ‘‘ Introduction to the History of 
Civilization in England.’’ Buckle’s argument, in condensed 
form, is that civilization in tropical countries depends, and 
has always depended, on the relation_between nature and its 
awn productiveness. But under such conditions the extent 
to which man can advance his general condition is very 
limited, since the relation between nature and its own pro- 
ductiveness is a fixed one; and under these circumstances 
man is dominated by his physical environment. In non- 
tropical countries, on the other hand, progress depends and 
always has depended on the relation between external nature 
and the activity and energy of man; and advancement in 
which man has risen superior to his physical environment. 
The march of the centuries has shown, however, that this 
relation is by no means a fixed one, and that it is impossible 
to place any limit to the power of man to increase, from the 
resources of his own mind, his independence of physical 
conditions. The conclusion is obvious. The inferior peoples 
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are those whose race characteristics have been acquired 
during centuries of enforced submission to physical environ- 
ment, centuries during which the active powers of the mind 
have become atrophied. The superior peoples are those 
whose slow and painful ascent of the ladder of progress has 
been accomplished by a gradual strengthening of man’s 
intellectual faculties and a corresponding decrease in the 
tyrannical power of external nature. It has become the 
fashion in recent years to disparage Buckle, but, except 
in a few minor details, his theory in regard to the evolu- 
tion of civilization remains unshaken. 

-Passing now to another view in regard to problems of 
tropical colonization, it is interesting to observe the pecu- 
liarly independent line of thought that has been adopted by 
a great many Americans as to the value of foreign experi- 
ences in the government of tropical dependencies. 

When we reflect that the study of political economy and 
sociology is made up almost entirely of the examination and 
analysis of the available facts in relation to the condition 
and government of the various peoples of the world, it 
seems extraordinary that so many people of good education, 
in the United States, should reject utterly the idea that a 
study of the colonial methods of England, France and 
Holland would afford a valuable groundwork for the solu- 
tion of the Philippine problem. Yet many statesmen, 
legislators, teachers, business men and others, are still 
of the opinion that the experience of England in the Malay 
states, of Holland in Java, and of France in Indo-China, 
is of nointerest or value for the United States because none 
of the other peoples who had faced the problem of tropical 
administration were Americans. ‘‘This is a problem for 
which the American people will find an American solution,’’ 
seems to be the firm belief of a large number of influential 
Americans. 
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One cannot help feeling, however, that it will end in the 
final adoption of a policy not greatly dissimilar to that of 
other nations, and that in the meantime the frontal attack 
method will have wasted a great deal of time, a great deal 
of money, and many valuable lives. 


— 
} 
Colonial Commissioner of the University of Chicago. 
§ 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN OUR NEW DEPEND- 
ENCIES. 


When it was determined that we were to keep Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, and exercise dominion over certain 
heterogeneous races and peoples quite unlike ourselves, we 
stood, in respect to the kind of government we would estab- 
lish, at the parting of the ways. On the one side was the 
spoils system,—the system of exploitation which had led to 
the wreck of Spanish colonial government, a system whose 
roots we have not yet completely torn from our own soil; and 
on the other side the merit system,—a system of government 
for the benefit of the governed, not wholly unlike that which 
England had evolved for the administration of India out 
of sickening experiences in corruption, mismanagement and 
disaster. It was of the utmost importance that we should 
start right. Fortunately, we had in the executive chair a 
President who possessed a breadth of statesmanship adequate 
to the situation. Mr. McKinley determined that the spoils 
system should not invade these new possessions. As com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy he had practically 
autocratic power over our newly acquired territory; and, 
fortunately, when Congress came to pass its first law in 
respect to the Philippines, it left this power where it had 
already been wisely exercised. The appointments made by 
the President were not political, but personal selections, and 
the two Philippine Commissions were composed of men of 
whose good faith and patriotic purposes there could be no 
question. Indeed, the excellence of the administration of 
Mr. McKinley was shown more clearly in his appointments 
to the high offices in our dependencies than in any other 
way. The writer, upon one occasion, was asked by the late 
President, ‘‘ Do you know a good man for Attorney-General 
for Porto Rico? I have been looking for one fora long time, 
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and have not yet been ableto find him. If it were for a 
similar position here at home, I would have no trouble; I 
could find many persons who would be good enough. But 
for these new possessions—we must take better care of them 
than of ourselves.’’ Animated by such considerations, the 
appointments made both in Porto Rico and the Philippines 
were of the very highest class. 

The last report of the Secretary of War contains the fol- 
lowing: 

“In providing the personnel of the government which is thus 
gradually superseding military administration, the Department has 
proceeded upon the assumption that the honor and credit of the 
United States are so critically involved in creating a good government 
that the importance of securing the best men available should out- 
weigh and practically exclude all other considerations. This princi- 
ple of selection has been followed without deviation. No officer, high 
or low, has been appointed upon any one’s request or upon any per- 
sonal, social or political consideration.”’ 


It may well be doubted whether there can be found in the 
history of any other nation an example of the government 
of a dependent people undertaken in as disinterested a spirit. 

The great difficulty generally arises in regard to the sub- 
ordinate places, whose number is so great that it is impos- 
sible for the President or the head of the Department to 
_ exercise a personal choice. It was therefore determined by 
both the Philippine Commissions that the competitive system 
was necessary for the elimination of patronage and for secur- 
ing the best service in the islands. The first Commission 
reported that this system ought to be established, and the 
second Commission established it. A civil service law was 
enacted by this Commission on September 19,1900. In 
introducing the measure, President Taft said: 

“‘The danger in any government, whether it be republican or mon- 
archical, is that public office be used for private purposes, All 
countries have suffered from this evil, and those countries in which a 


thorough system of civil service is selected are the first to minimize 
It is the hope of the Commission to make it 
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possible for one entering the lowest ranks to reach the highest upon a 
tenure based solely upon merit.’’ 

The Philippine civil service act is much more comprehen- 
sive than our own law. It is now nearly twenty years since 
our Federal law was enacted, and although very few statutes 
have so well met the constantly changing conditions of the 
times there were necessarily some shortcomings. The Phil- 
ippine civil service act has filled up the gaps, and provided 
for as complete a system as is possible at the present time. 
A discussion of the differences between the two acts will be 
profitable. 

I. In the first place the scope of the Philippine civil ser- 
vice act is far broader than that of our own law which does 
not apply to laborers, nor to persons who are appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
With us the highest and the lowest places both remain out- 
side of the purview of the law. There are fortunately other 
provisions in our Federal statutes which may enable us here- 
after to establish a proper registration system for laborers, 
and rules may be adopted for filling some Presidential offices 
by competitive methods, but these provisions are not to be 
found in the civil service act itself. 

The Philippine law, however, expressly provides ‘‘ for the 
selection of laborers, skilled and unskilled, according to the 
priority of their applications, by such non-competitive exam- 
inations as may be practicable, and which need not relate 
to more than the capacity of the applicants to labor, ’their 
habits of industry and sobriety, and their honesty.’’ Thus 
the entire labor force of the islands is brought within the 
classified service. 

The higher offices, with very few exceptions, are also 
included, and vacancies are to be filled by promotion, thus giv- 
ing the greatest incentive to those in the Philippine civil ser- 
vice for the efficient and faithful performance of their duties. 

The place of department-assistant, as it is called, offers 


the readiest means of promotion. The examination for this 
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place is of a very high character, and quitesevere. It is calcu- 
lated to test the general education and intelligence of the can- 
didate, as well as his capacity for the particular work which he 
is immediately required to perform. In this respect it differs 
from most of the examinations for places in the classified ser- 
vice in America. Two days of seven hours each are required 
for this examination. The subjects required include a thesis 
to be written on one of two given topics; the correction of 
a rough-draft manuscript ; arithmetic, algebra, and plane 
geometry; the history, Constitution, government, and geog- 
raphy of the United States; commerce and industrial 
resources of the United States; general history and geog- 
raphy; territorial government and administration; and 
political economy. Besides the subjects required there are 
twenty optional subjects, for which additional credit is given. 
These include agriculture, bookkeeping, chemistry, botany, 
civil engineering, educational methods, finance, forestry, 
geology, general, international and Spanish law, the mining 
and land laws of the United States, the Spanish language, 
mineralogy, municipal administration, sanitary science, tax- 
ation, and the theory and practice of statistics. No com- 
petitor receives any credit for his optional subjects unless 
his rating in the regular examination is higher than 70 per 
cent. The credits received upon the optional subjects sim- 
ply tend to increase his prospects of appointment to some 
particular place for which these optional subjects show his 
qualifications. If the needs of the service require it, requi- 
sition may be made for those standing highest on one or 
more of the optional subjects who have also passed the regu- 
lar examination. For instance, if a vacancy should occur 
in the municipal government of Manila in a place requiring 
a knowledge of municipal administration, or in the Forestry 
Bureau, requiring a knowledge of forestry, a requisition 
would probably be made for eligibles who have shown the 
most proficiency in these subjects, and who have also passed 
the regular examination. 
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Those appointed from the department-assistant examina- 

tion will be preferred in promotions to higher administrative 
offices, unless special technical qualifications are required, 
They have thus a fair opportunity to be advanced to the 
highest administrative positions. 

The salaries for the places of department-assistant are not 
less than $1,200, and for some of the places, like that of 
financial agent, the salary is as high as $2,000. 

II. In America competitive examinations are not gener- 
ally required for promotion, and it is a serious defect of our 
present system that promotions are often made for reasons 
of personal favor or political influence,—a defect, however, 
for which it is hoped that at no distant day a remedy will be 
found. In this respect the Philippine act is more stringent 
than the Pendleton bill. In the Philippine service promo- 
tions must be made by competitive examinations, though 
the board may provide for an allowance of credit for previous 
experience and efficiency, to be estimated by the officer under 
whose direction the service has been rendered. 

III. The Philippine law has another decided advantage 
over the American. When different positions in this coun- 
try become classified, the men who are in these positions 
usually remain there, without any examination to test their 
qualifications to keep the places they hold. These persons 
have been originally appointed under the spoils system. 
They are usually strong partisans, their habits of thought 
are often greatly tinctured by the ideas of that system, and 
these ideas, carried into the classified service by those who 
become a part of it, necessarily infect the entire service to a 
certain degree. 

But in the Philippine service the men who were originally 
appointed to office were appointed with little regard to poli- 
tics, and in addition to this the Philippine act provides that 
the civil service board may examine the employees in the 
service to determine their fitness to vefaim their places. 
These examinations have been held; a number of inefficient 
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employees have been discharged, while others have vacated 
their positions rather than undergo the examination. The 
Philippine service, therefore, stands in a better condition, in 
respect to the personnel of those who now compose it, than 
the classified service of this country. 

IV. The Philippine law is more stringent than ours in also 
requiring a thorough physical examination by a competent 
physician of every applicant in the United States, and the 
rejection of all who are physically disqualified for efficient 
service in the Philippines, and in also requiring an age lim- 
itation for those entering the lowest rank of the service, the 
maximum age being forty years, and the minimum eighteen. 
This avoids the difficulty which would result from admitting 
to the service men advanced in years, where the duties can 
be better performed by younger and more energetic persons. 
It is evident that a service protected by these limitations will 
undoubtedly be superior to one where they are not required. 
The only serious question is whether the limitation of forty 
years is strict enough. The service would be still better if 
none were admitted who were over thirty years of age. 
None are appointed to the British Indian service who are 
over twenty-three. 

V. The United States Civil Service Commission is author- 
ized by law to investigate abuses and to report concerning 
the condition of the service, but no power is given to admin- 
ister oaths or to subpoena witnesses. Difficulty has some- 
_ times been found in securing testimony under these condi- 
- tions, and cases have been known where even officers of the 
_ Government have impudently refused to furnish or to allow 
their subordinates to furnish the Commission with informa- 
tion in regard to violations of the law. This evil has been 
partly remedied by a recent order of the President, directing 
that all officers and employees of the Government shall give 
information and testimony when required, and they can now 
be dismissed for failure to do this; but there is still no power 
_ to require the testimony of any person outside the service. 
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_ The Philippine law has remedied this defect by providing 
that the civil service board and its duly authorized exam- 
iners are empowered to administer oaths, and summon wit- 


messes, and to require the production of official books and 


records. 
_ ‘VIL Another serious defect in our Federal statute is the 
absence of a provision stopping the pay of persons appointed 
or retained in violation of the law. This evil has been 
remedied in part by a recent rule of the President, which 
_ provides that whenever the Commission finds that any per- 
son is holding a position in violation of the law, it shall, 
after notice and opportunity for explanation, certify the fact 
to the head of the department, and then if the person be 
not dismissed within thirty days, to the disbursing or audit- 
ing officers, and thereafter such officers shall not pay any 
salary which may accrue after the certificate has been received 
by them. ‘This rule may be enforced by the dismissal from 
_ Office of any auditing or disbursing officer who violates it. 
_- But the Philippine act provides a much more effective 
- - remedy, since it directs that when the civil service board 
shall find that any person holds office in violation of the law 
it shall certify the fact to the disbursing and auditing officers, 
and, if they afterwards pay or permit to be paid any salary 
or wages, the payment shall be illegal, the disbursing officer 
shall not receive credit for it, and the auditing officer shall 
be liable on his official bond. 

VII. The Philippine act is more effective than ours in 
regard to political contributions. Our Federal statute pro- 
vides that no officer or employee shall solicit or collect from 
or pay to any other officer or employee any money for polit- 
ical purposes, nor shall any such solicitations be made in a 
Federal building; but the Philippine act goes further, and 
provides that any person soliciting political contributions 
from public officers or employees shall also be subject to an 
appropriate penalty. It is found in actual practice that 
political contributions are generally solicited by persons not 
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in the Federal service, for the purpose of evading the law, 
the employee who pays the money fully believing, however, 
that the demand is supported by his official superior. The 
Philippine act effectually prevents such abuses. 

VIII. The Philippine act differs essentially from the 
American in regard to preferences in appointments. Our 
Federal law gives an absolute preference to persons who 
have been discharged from the military or naval service for 
disability incurred in the line of duty. If a veteran of this 
class has passed with a bare average of 65 per cent, he is 
preferred for certification over all others, no matter how high 
they may stand upon the list. According to the Philippine 
act the only preference allowed (I quote the explanation of 
it given by the board), ‘‘is in cases where the names of 
natives of the islands and honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors appear on certification. It is provided that when 
their names are certified, and other things are equal, prefer- 
ence shall first be allowed to natives of the islands, and then 
to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors and marines of the 
United States. Noneof these, however, can be certified out 
of the order of their relative standing in the examination, 
and no preference can be shown by an appointing officer in 
their selection until their names appear on certification. The 
act, therefore, while giving preference to natives and soldiers, 
still safeguards the service by requiring that they shall pass 
in their examinations sufficiently high to have their names 
certified for appointment. This insures a high standard of 
efficiency in the service, while it allows a fair preference in 
selecting natives or soldiers, sailors or marines.’’ 

IX. A supplemental act passed by the Philippine Com- 
mission directs the civil service board to report a plan for the 
readjustment of salaries in proportion to the labor and skill 
required and responsibility imposed, with a view to the 
reclassification of the service. 

The need of the reclassification of the Federal service is 
very great,—far greater, it is believed, than the need of any 
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reclassification in the Philippine service, and it would be of 
immense value to the country if a similar law could be 
enacted by Congress. 

‘*When the first examinations were announced in the 
Philippines ’’ (I quote the language of Mr. F. M. Kiggins, 
formerly chairman of the Philippine civil service board, to 
whom I am under obligations for aid in the preparation of 
this article), ‘‘ the Americans filed their applications for ex- 
amination without delay, but the Filipinos held back until 
the object of the civil service act and rules was explained to 
them. When they learned that the rules were for the good 
of the service, and to secure the most competent employees, 
they hesitated no longer, and thus far over eleven hundred 
of them have been examined for various positions in the 
service. While a greater per cent of them have failed than 
of Americans, still for the lower clerical and other positions 
ample registers of Filipinos have been established. On 
account of their limited education and lack of familiarity 
with American methods of transacting business, they have 
necessarily been appointed, as a rule, to minor positions, but 
it is stated by the civil service board that nearly all of those 
who have been appointed are proving satisfactory. It is 
also interesting to note, in view of the fears that have been 
entertained by some that the application of civil service 
rules to the Philippines would result in confining appoint- 
ments there to Americans, that the majority of those who 
have so far been appointed are Filipinos. The examina- 
tions are conducted in both the English and the Spanish lan- 
guages, and where a Filipino can be utilized he is selected 
in preference to an American.”’ 

Every extension of the operations of civil government in 
the Philippines has carried with it the application of the 
civil service law and rules. One of the most recent exten- 
sions was to the municipal service of Manila, when the city 
charter was adopted on July jo last. In March of this year 
the entire provincial service outside of Manila came under 
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the provisions of the civil service act, and it is understood 
that action has been taken looking to the classification of 
teachers throughout the islands at an early date. Many 
Filipinos in the public service are applying themselves to 
the study of English, while public schools are being organ- 
ized all over the islands, with qualified teachers sent from the 
United States, who are also teaching the English language. 
Thus the islanders are not only favored by civil service 
law, but also by a liberal system of education so as to qualify 
them for governing themselves. 

The United States Civil Service Commission has been 
directed to co-operate with the Philippine civil service board 
in supplying the latter with eligibles for such positions as 
Americans are required to fill, especially positions in which 
professional, technical or scientific qualifications are needed. 
Clerks with special qualifications, bookkeepers, compositors, 
pressmen, electrotypers, experts for the Insular Bureau of 
Agriculture, foresters, bookbinders, examiners, photogra- 
phers, engineers, lumbermen, etc., have been sent to the 
islands by selection from the examinations made by the 
Federal Commission or by transfer from the Federal civil 
service. 

Shortly after our acquisition of these islands there was 
much discussion as to the best methods of securing trained 
men to administer the government there. It was suggested 
that a suitable training school, like Haileybury College, 
established by England for the Indian service, would be the 
best method. It would have required some time for the 
development of such a system, and the evils of political 
patronage would not have beeneliminated. The Philippine 
Commission, it is believed, took a far better course in deter- 
mining that places in the islands should be filled by open 
competitive examination, free to all, in which the inhabitants 
of the islands should have a preference when other qualifi- 
cations were equal. It is hard to see how our government 
of the Philippines could be started upon its path in any 
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Cae better way than by the excellent provisions established by 
Philippine Commission. 
. The reflex action upon our Government at home of the 
establishment of a complete merit system in the Philippine 
Islands can hardly fail to be beneficial. The example of 
good methods successfully administered, even in a possession 
as distant as the Philippines, is sure to beget good results 
when contrasted with the inefficiency and corruption that 
flow from the remnants of the spoils system here at home. 
_ _It will be remembered that England first tried competitive 
methods in her Indian possessions before she established the 
civil service system at home, and it was the successful work- 
ing of this system in India which led to its adoption in 
England. It may not be improper to repeat here the 
opinion expressed on a former occasion, that inasmuch as 
the beginnings of this reform came from Calcutta to London, 
it is not impossible nor unreasonable to expect that its 
perfect consummation may come from Manila to Washington. 
Wm. DupLEY FOULKK. 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 
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It has long been one of the accepted principles of politi- 
cal science that the growth of political parties reflects the 
constantly changing relations of class and industrial inter- 
ests. In England, for instance, we trace the growth of the 
liberal party to the rise of the middle-classes, consequent 
upon the industrial development of the early decades of the 
nineteenth century; in Prussia the strength of the conserva- 
tive party is directly traceable to the power of the landed pro- 
prietors of the northern provinces. Ina word; the relation 
between the industrial and social development of a people 
and the principles of its political parties, seems so direct as 
to be almost self-evident. The formulation of political 
doctrines in party platforms becomes, therefore, the concrete 
expression of economic interests and political ideals. 

While this organic relation can readily be established 
under normal conditions, it is subject to important limita- 
tions when normal development is broken. ‘The old lines of 
demarcation then disappear; new interests, new aspirations 
and new ideals break down party divisions. The sudden 
disappearance of traditional antagonisms takes from existing 
parties much of their reason for existence, and in the confu- 
sion and uncertainty which results the new political parties, 
rising from the ruins of the old, fail to give accurate expres- 
sion to class and sectional demands. 

It would be difficult to find a more striking illustration 
of these principles than is offered by the history of political 
parties in Porto Rico. ‘The sudden break with Spanish tra- 
ditions, together with the new political and industrial oppor- 
tunities afforded under American rule, served to undermine 
the accepted and unquestioned standards of the people, and to 
obscure, for a time at least, the real community of interests 
of the more progressive elements. It is not surprising, 
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therefore, that the political combinations effected during the 
first years of American rule give evidence of incongruities 
in their make-up and inconsistencies in their attitude 
towards great public questions, which are indicative of the 
fact that the process of adjustment to the new conditions 
has but begun. 

In order to understand the rise of the political parties 
which have been formed under American rule, it is neces- 
sary to picture the situation during the latter years of Span- 
ish domination. The Spanish government consistently 
pursued the policy of discouraging political activity in the 
native population. In fact, all forms of association and 
organization were regarded with suspicion because of the 
fear of secret political agitation. In some respects, this has 
been one of the greatest misfortunes of the Porto Rican 
people, for it prevented the free development of that 
spirit of association and co-operation which is so necessary 
to a healthful political life. The summary punishment 
inflicted upon the few who dared incur the displeasure of 
the authorities served effectively to check any open manifes- 
tations of disaffection. The Spanish government could, fur- 
thermore, count upon the unquestioned support of the native 
Spaniards, resident in the Island. The fact that the bulk of 
the trade and commerce was in their hands, and that they 
had secured a hold upon the native planters through the 
mortgaging of plantations, made the task of suppressing 
any tendencies towards political organization comparatively 
simple. 

The extreme administrative centralization of the Spanish 
system also contributed towards this end. Little opportu- 
nity was given to the people of the Island, even in their 
local governments, to participate in the management of cheir 
affairs. Themayors of the ‘‘ municipios,’’ or towns, were 
in fact, if not in law, appointed by the central government. 
The local councils were subservient to its authority, and 
even after the system of elective councils had been intro- 
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duced, the elections were so conducted as to assure the 
supremacy of the agents of the government. 
But in spite of all these precautions, and, in fact, largely 
because of them, a number of secret societies were organ- 
ized, ostensibly for social purposes, but in reality with politi- 
cal ends. Owing to the vigilance of the government, it was 
impossible for these societies to acquire great power, but 
they served, nevertheless, to keep alive the spirit of discon- 
tent, as well as to strengthen the desire for greater auton- 
omy in local affairs. 
The ease with which Porto Rico was governed stands in © yp 
marked contrast with conditions in Cuba, where affairs were se aE 
rapidly going from bad to worse. From 1850 on, revo- 
lution followed revolution almost without interval, gaining 
in strength as the repressive measures became more severe. 
The futility of attempting to govern the island without | 
reference to local opinion was gradually forcing itself upon 
the political leaders in Spain. The disturbed condition of 
Cuba made it seem all the more desirable to keep Porto Rico 
free from disaffection, and the extreme measures used to 
repress the Cuban uprising served to strengthen the disposi- 
tion to meet the demands of the Porto Rican people in a 
spirit of conciliation. Although the desire for independence 
never acquired the dignity of a great popular movement, 
the movement for local autonomy gave evidence of consid- 
erable strength. The changed attitude of the home gov- 
ernment was first shown in the reforms instituted in 1897 by 
Canovas del Castillo, which were intended to give greater ; 
powers of local self-government to the towns. The Spanish “ ae 
liberal party, under the leadership of Sagasta, fearing that __ ‘ 
this concession might draw from them the support of the _ 
Porto Rican liberals and autonomists, called a conference 
to which a delegation from Porto Rico was invited. At this PY i im , 
conference the autonomic system, instituted in Porto Rico 
in 1897 was agreed upon, in return for which the native 
autonomist party agreed to give its support to the Heme fr 
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party in Spain. The period of harmonious co-operation 
which seemed thus inaugurated was to be of but short dura- 
tion. The return of the Porto Rican delegation from Madrid 
marks the beginning of a split within the native element, 
which is the turning point in the development of political 
parties in the island. 

The agreement with the Liberal party in Spain was looked 
upon with considerable suspicion, especially by the poorer 
classes. There existed in the more radical element of the 
native population the feeling that the compact with the 
Spanish Ministry was a compact with tyranny, and that the 
work of the Porto Rican delegates was a betrayal of the 
interests of the island. This radical sentiment did not, how- 
ever, take the form of definite political organization. In 
fact, events moved so rapidly that but little time was given 
for opinion to crystallize. 

The autonomic government went into operaton on the 
eleventh of February, 1898. It provided for a governor-gen- 
eral, who was appointed by the Spanish Crown, and who was 
primarily, commander-in-chief of the army and navy. His 
civil power was subject to the direction and control of an 
insular cabinet, which included a president and secretary of 
the treasury, a secretary of government and justice, a secre- 
tary of education, a secretary of public works and a sec- 
retary of agriculture. The legislative authority was vested 
in a representative assembly, which was given control over 
the local budget and other powers of legislation in local mat- 
ters, subject to the supervision of the central government at 
Madrid. Local government was organized on a most liberal 
plan, with universal suffrage for males over twenty-five years 
of age. 

During the period immediately preceding the installation 
of the new government, party lines became more clearly 
defined. The distinctive Spanish party was in the field 
with a well-developed organization and commanding a 
large share of the available patronage. The Opportunists 
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m ranked second in importance, and represented the followers | 
of the delegation that had entered into the agreement with — 
Sagasta. They were, in a sense, opportunist-autono-— 
mists ’’ who accepted the concessions of the Spanish Govern- 
Pr ment as the best obtainable under the circumstances. The 
more extreme autonomists, who were known as the ‘‘Pure 
-Autonomists,’’ were not satisfied with the Sagasta reforms 
- and demanded a more complete autonomic system. What 
_ was known as the Liberal party corresponded very closely to 


there was a considerable representation of the Spanish pop- 
ulation. 

The new government was organized with representatives 
the autonomist, opportunist and liberal parties, but 
dissensions soon arose in the insular cabinet owing to 
' charges of corrupt practices at the first elections under the | 


leader of the Federal party. 
_ It was with this government in operation, and this party 
in power, that the American military commanders had to 
deal in October, 1898. The Spanish autonomic system was; 
: not formally abolished until February, 1899. General Henry 


a that four new secretaryships be established, a secretary 
s of state, of the treasury, of justice and ot the interior. 


ree _ Three of these positions were given to Sagasta liberals and 


one to a member of the autonomist party. 

The first test of strength as between these parties came atlas 
with the municipal elections of November, 1899. The 

_ American military government, in its endeavor to bring the 

cad population into closer contact with public affairs, determined ° 
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the Opportunist, except that in the former the native ele- ae _— 
ment was predominant, whereas amongst the Opportunists 
233 
new system, and, as a result, the autonomists retired, leaving = 
ee the Sagasta Liberals in control. At the headof this new | a 
government, and occupying the position of president of the ae a 
council, was Luis Mufioz-Rivera, who afterwards became an 
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‘in the election of local officers. It was in the preparation for 
these elections that the new parties, which have been strug- 
-gling for supremacy since the change of sovereignty, received 
-definite form. In this reorganization the old Spanish party 
was completely eliminated, as its members were excluded 
from participation in public affairs by the fact of nationality, 
~The Autonomist party, having lost its reason for existence, 
~was dissolved and reorganized as the Republican party. In 
a broad, general way it may be said that there is a lineal 
relationship between the autonomist and the republican par- 
ties, traceable to the fact that both appealed to the more 
radical element in the native population. The tie is not so 
close as might seem at first glance; the Republican party 
having been organized with a view to bringing to its sup- 
port the elements hitherto neglected; the poorer whites and 
negroes. ‘The purpose which the leaders have consistently 
followed is to make it the popular party of the island, and 
in this way they have achieved conspicuous success. 
- The Liberal party was also reorganized, and under the 
~name ‘‘ Federal Party’’ attracted the larger property-holding 
‘interests and merchants. To it belong the more conservative 
.elements of the Porto Rican population. Its greatest weak- 
ness, however, lies in the bourbon tendencies of its members, 
Their horror of negro domination, coupled with a fear of the 
results of a further extension of the suffrage to the poorer 
whites, has largely determined their attitude. They wel- 
come American rule, but look with considerable misgiv- 
ing upon the probable effects of American democratic ideas 
on the institutions of the island. 
Between the platforms of the two parties there is no 
+ marked difference. They vie with each other in the expres- 
- sion of attachment to American principles and American 
+ institutions, they both advocate a territorial form of govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, a reorganization of the system of taxa- 
tion, and a system of currency identical with that of the 


_ - United States. One difference of considerable significance, 
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‘however, is the fact that the Federal party does not clearly 
express itself on the suffrage question, whereas the Repub- 
lican party does not hesitate to define its position. One of 
the prominent planks of the Republican platform reads as 
follows: ‘‘We affirm our devotion to the national constitution 
and the autonomy reserved to our country thereunder; to the 
personal rights and liberties of all the citizens of our country, 
and especially to the supreme and sovereign right of every 
lawful citizen, rich or poor, native or foreign born, to cast 
one free ballot in public elections and to have that ballot 
duly counted. We hold the free and honest popular ballot 
and the just and equal representation of all the people to be 
the foundation of our republican government, and demand 
effective legislation to secure the integrity and purity of elec- 
tions, which are the fountains of all public authority.”’ 

’ The municipal elections of November, 1899, were held 
under the supervision of the military authorities and resulted 
in the victory of the Federals. There were indications, 
however, of the growing strength of the more popular 
Republican party. The large majority secured by the Fed- 
erals blinded the leaders to the necessity of unremitting 
activity in maintaining and extending the party organiza- 
tion. The Republican leaders, some of whom had been 
educated in the United States, were fully aware of the value 
of thorough organization, and during the period between 
November, 1899, and the first elections under civil govern- 
ment in November, 1900, they were at work strength- 
ening their position in every part of the island. The 
leaders were impressing upon the people that the dominance 
of the Federals meant a continuation of Spanish traditions; 
that its members gave no thought to the interests of the mass 
of the population, and that thoroughly democratic rule could 
not prevail in Porto Rico until the Republican party came 
into power. 

This period of political agitation proved to be too severea 
strain on the system of secretaryships instituted by General 
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Henry. Internal dissensions impaired and even threatened 
to destroy its usefulness, and led the military governor to 
abolish the system and substitute therefor a series of 
boards. This took from the Liberal, or as it was now known, 
the Federal party, one of the main sources of strength: 
—its power with the insular government at San Juan. It 
meant a definite break of the liberal leaders with the 
military government. Their wounded pride at being thus 
summarily thrust from power soon found expression in 
newspaper attacks on the military commanders and in criti- 
cism of American rule. As the expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion grew more and more violent, it became clear that the 
Federals were gradually placing themselves in a position 
which might readily be construed as one of opposition to 
American institutions. This they were anxious to avoid, 
and, therefore, directed their energies to securing the estab- 
Jishment of civil rule, hoping thereby to regain their power. 

Itis but natural that the break of the Federal party with 
the military government influenced their attitude towards the 
civil régime established under the Foraker Act. The leaders 
were unable to approach the new government in that spirit 
of co-operation which the best interests of the party 
demanded. In fact, they showed an unwillingness to co- 
operate with the American officials unless assured of a large 
share of the available offices. While this was the attitude 
of the leaders, it did not represent the views of the rank and 
file of the party. 

The Republican leaders, on the other hand, brought to 
the new government a free and open acceptance of every- 
thing distinctly American, and a readiness to aid the 
American officials in the great work of civic organ- 
ization. The desire on the part of Governor Allen and his 
associates to remain aloof from party conflicts, was construed 
by the Federal leaders as an unwillingness to give them 
proper led to a further of rela- 
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leading up to this break are of special interest, as they illus- 
trate with great clearness the attitude of the party towards 
the Government. 

Under section twenty-seven of the Foraker Act, the Execu- 
tive Council is made the upper house of the local legislative 
assembly, and is also given certain executive and advisory 
powers. It is composed of eleven members; six heads of 
executive departments: the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, 
Attorney-General, Commissioner of Education and the Com- 
missioner of the Interior; together with five other members 
appointed by the President. Of these eleven, at least five 
must be natives, and the policy adopted by President McKin- 
ley was to appoint Americans to the headship of the six 
executive departments, and to select the five remaining 
members from among the natives. Of these five, two were 
appointed from the Republican party, two from the Federal, 
and the fifth, an independent. 

The dissatisfaction of the Federal leaders, growing out of 
the gradual decline of their power and influence, reached its 
climax when the Executive Council settled down to the work 
of districting the island for the elections of November, 1900. 
Article twenty-eight of the Foraker Act requires that, for 
the purpose of electing delegates to the lower house of the 
legislative assembly, the island be divided into seven districts 
from each of which five delegates are to be chosen. The 
task of determining the boundaries of the electoral divisions 
was assigned to the Council. In order to avoid any possible 
criticism of the attitude of the American members and at the 
same time impress upon the native members the full respon- 
sibilities of the situation, the five Porto Rican members 
were appoineed a committee to draw up a plan for the 
districting of the island. It was soon apparent that each 
party would have its own geographical plan. The 
final acceptance of a plan prepared by the independent 
member led to the first definite break of the Federal party 
with the administration. The charge was made that the 
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island had been ‘‘ gerrymandered’’ in order to secure a 
Republican majority and Mujioz-Rivera immediately ordered 
the Federals to withdraw from the elections. 

The campaign period was marked by bitter denunciations 
of the administration in the Federal newspapers, which at 
times degenerated into personal attacks upon the Governor, 
and even upon the President of the United States. The result 
of the election was a lower house unanimously Republican, 
The order of the Federal leaders to their followers to with- 
draw from the election was so generally followed that the 
Federal party cast but 148 out of a total of 58,515 votes, 
The total registration was 123,140. _ 

Although at the time, this withdrawal of some of the 
best elements of the population from political life seemed 
unfortunate, its effect was quite different from what was 
anticipated by the Federal leaders. They had hoped that 
so drastic a measure would lead the Administration to 
make overtures with a view to restoring harmony. It 
did not occur to them that the position thus taken 
placed them at the mercy of the Republican party. 
Governor Allen and his associates took the view that the 
Federal party, in withdrawing from public affairs, was evad- 
ing a great public duty and was, therefore, to be treated as 
politically non-existent. The Government at Washington 
looked upon this childish display of party wrath as an indi- 
cation of the inability of the native population to manage its 
own affairs. From every point of view, therefore, the 
action of the Federals worked great injury to the party. 

Upon the withdrawal of the Federal members from the 
Executive Council, President McKinley promptly appointed 
two Republicans. Thus, neither house of the legislative 
assembly contained an element opposed to the administra- 
tion. While under ordinary circumstances this might 
have been a serious matter, it proved a real advantage 
during the first and second sessions of the legislative 
assembly. The work of bringing the institutions of the 
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island into closer harmony with the American system was 
one which necessarily fell to the American members of the 
administration. ‘The organizing power had to come from 
them and it was necessary for the successful issue of this 
work that they should receive the unqualified support of a 
party whose faith in American institutions was born of a 
deep admiration of our principles of government. The 
_ presence of an opposition party would have led to long and, 
_ perhaps, bitter wranglings, which would certainly have 
delayed much-needed legislation. Incidentally, the Federal 
party was taught a lesson which it is not apt soon to forget, 
viz.: that every political right carries with it a corresponding 


im obligation, and that the one cannot be enjoyed without a 
willingness to meet the requirements of the other. 


It must be conceded, however, that the situation during 
the last year and a half has been abnormal, and now that 


the most important steps in the legal and administrative 


reorganization of the island have been taken, it is a matter 
of considerable importance that the parties resume their nor- 
mal political status. The ignoring of the Federals by the 
administration has taught them a lesson which has been ex- 
tremely salutary and there is every indication of a strong © 


_ desire to return to active participation in political life. Wit 


this return, however, there is likely to be some shifting of — 

party lines. ‘The lack of any opposition to the Republicans 

_ in the House of Delegates during the last two sessions has 

- led to dissensions within the party and may give rise — 
to a new combination of political forces. There is a posi 
bility that the more conservative wing of the Republicans 


will join with the best elements of the Federals in the 


formation of a new party which will support the American — 


members of the administration in their efforts to bring the — 
_ people to a higher level of political training. It is in cof 


a new adjustment of party lines that the best interestsof 


Porto Rico will be subserved. 


San Juan, Porto Rico. 
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APPENDIX. _ 


PLATFORMS OF THE POLITICAL PARTIES OF PORTO RICo. 


PLATFORM OF THE FEDERAL PARTY OF PORTO RICO. 


To the People: 


1. The members of the Puerto Rican’ Federal party, 
believing that the time has come for the reorganization 
of their party with a name that may embrace their ideas, 
and a platform that may give them a definite and concrete 
form, have decided to incorporate themselves in a political 
party that will be called the Federal Party, in order to co- 
operate in the good administration of the country. 

2. The Federal party declares that it accepts and con- 
gratulates itself upon the annexation of the island to the 
United States, believing that Puerto Rico will be a prosper- 
ous and happy land under the protection of the American 
flag and institutions. 

3. The principles of the Federal party are condensed in 
the following formula: To influence in a direct and effica- 
cious way the development of the interests of the island 
through an honest and intelligent administration, and a firm 
and decided tendency towards the absolute assimilation of 
the island with the United States, both in laws and in form 
of government. 

4. The Federal party asks for Puerto Rico that it be made 
a territory of the Union, with all the privileges of a state 
except the right to send senators and representatives to 
Congress, to which the island could send, like ary other 
territory, a delegate with voice but without a vote. 

5. The Federal party hopes that Puerto Rico in the future 
will be made a state without any restriction, like any other 
state in the Union. 


1 At the time of the adoption of this platform, Congress had not as yet changed 
the name of the island to “ Porto Rico.” 
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6. The Federal party will work to maintain the complete 
autonomy of the municipalities, so that the ayuntamientos 
may resolve all their local affairs, such as municipal accounts, 
budgets, public instruction, police, public health, charity, 
public works, etc., without the intervention of the central 
authority. 

7. The Federal party will also work to maintain the rights 
of individuals, and will advocate the most ample system of 
suffrage, without opposing, however, any limitations that 
may be thought prudent by the United States, but represent- 
ing always their desire that all resident citizens of the island 
be permitted to vote. 

8. The Federal party understands the necessity of abolish- 
ing all customs duties between Puerto Rico and the rest of 
the Union, and will advocate the establishment of free trade 
and a uniform currency, the American dollar to be made 
the legal-tender standard with the least possible loss to the 
insular currency. 

g. The Federal party realizes also that the development 
of the country requires that franchises be given to banking 
institutions with the greatest possible urgency; that the 
insular industries be effectively protected; that an impulse 
be given without delay to public works; and that direct 
imposts for the general expenses of the territory be gradu- 
ally suppressed. 

10. The Federal party has at heart the interests of the 
laborers and farmers; it watches with interest their progress 
in public life; it works to harmonize the interest of capital 
and labor, and will persist in giving a place in elective 
bodies to virtuous and intelligent men, independently of 
race and occupation. 

11. The Federal party will leave the creation and main- 
tenance of schools to the municipalities, committing the 
primary tuition in all its various degrees to the representa- 
tives of the people, subject to the general plan that may be 
adopted by the legislature of the territory. 
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12. Respecting the higher instruction, both university 
and professional, the Federal party will propose the installa- 
tion of all necessary centres to arrive at a good standard in 
arts and sciences, giving special attention to those that are 
of practical application; and will incessantly advocate the 
establishment of a university. 

13. The Federal party will keep apart from obsolete 
methods, and will institute colleges where women may 
receive serious instruction that may make it possible for 
them to practice the different professions to which they 
already dedicate themselves in more advanced countries. 

14. In general we believe that our legislation ought to 
tend to an identification of methods of the American and 
Puerto Rican schools; this end may be reached by a gradual 
and scientific adaptation. 

15. In reference to the organization of courts, the Federal 
party believes in the advisability of electing judicial officers 
by popular suffrage, by the vote of the legislature, or of 
appointing them by competitive examinations, according to 
the nature of their duties, independently of any political 
interest, thus placing the judges in a position of wholesome 
independence. 

16. The Federal party places among its most important 
principles the establishment of trial by jury. 

17. The Federal party proposes to undertake the reform 
of our civil, penal, and administrative legislation, upholding 
the moral and material interests of our society, but with 
decided democratic tendency. 

18. The Federal party, finally, has faith in the traditions 
and characteristics of the American people, and has also 
much confidence in the power of the people of this island to 
make Puerto Rico, under the United States flag, a land of 
wealth and culture. 


SAN JUAN, P. R., October 1, 1898. 
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PLATFORM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY OF PORTO RICO, 
i 


The old political parties that struggled during the Spanish 
domination have disappeared. 

It is urgent now to start a new party, with new ideas, that 
all the residents of the country who wish, may unite in the 
development of our island under the protection and princi- 
ples of the American flag. 

_ Our principles in brief are as follows: 

: Definite and sincere annexation to the United States. 
_An organized territory for Puerto Rico, as the way to 
become in time a state of the Federal Union. 

We are convinced that it would not be for the benefit of 
our country to be independent on account of its small area 
and on account of the bad political education we have 
received, 

We do not feel satisfied with the false advantages of an 
Antilles confederation, as it is true that the old Spanish 
Antilles have the same origin; the language, history and 
traditions are the same. Cuba is not yet organized. We 
could not find any assistance towards perfection in Santo 
Domingo, as it is rapidly retrograding under her form of 
government. 

Puerto Rico could not find in its surroundings any examples 
for self-government or of its local affairs, hence we seek the 
guarantees of a powerful and well-organized nation that 
promises us the free exercise of liberties. 

Puerto Rico, to-day a territory and later a state of the 
Union, will realize the most perfect idea of the Puerto Rican | 
people. 

When we have effective local government and direct inter- 
course with the states of the Union in national and other 
affairs, with the good influence which such a union would 
bring to our island, it will be the means of guiding us to the 
highest culture in human destinies. 
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The time has come when we must advance American 
principles and customs. With due care, knowing the needs 
of our people, we have arranged a platform for the ‘‘ Puerto 
Rican Republican Party,’’ which we submit to the considera- 
tion of our people, trusting and hoping that every good and 
patriotic citizen will join us and support our just cause. 

A convention will soon be called to discuss and decide 
upon a programme and consider in detail the principles 
stated in our pm, which are as follows: 


Platform. 


It is the highest duty of every chiens to uphold ‘the sane 
of the land and the integrity of his country. 

That we pledge ourselves as men, animated by a common 
cause, aiming at a common object, to do all in our power to 
improve our government. 

We endorse and commend the able, patriotic, and true 
American spirit manifested by Hon. William McKinley, 
President of the United States, in releasing us from the mis- 
rule of Spain, and we pledge our faithfulness to adhere to 
the new principles of our new country, and have for our 
aim harmony, unity and good government, relying with 
confidence upon the hope of a speedy settlement of our 
national affairs. 

x 


Name. 
de. 
. The name of our party shall be the Republican party 
of “and Rico. 


= American Flag. 


2. We declare our sincere loyalty to the American flag 
and American ideas, and hereby pledge ourselves to strive 
to become worthy of the great nation of which we now are a 


Annexation, 


[ 3: We hail with pride our annexation to the United States. 
[366] 
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Government. 


" 4. We believe that the people of Porto Rico could be 
trusted with the civil government of the island, but as that 
authority only emanates from Congress of the United States, 
it is but our duty to wait their action. While under mili- 
tary government awaiting action by Congress, we desire 
that all civil offices should be filled by men capable, honest 
and of unquestioned loyalty to the Government of the United 
States, and disposed to act singly for the best interest of this 
island and our common country, without distinction, thereby 
affording us an opportunity to demonstrate our fitness for 
self-government, with all the burdens and responsibilities 
which it entails, and which will hasten the day when our 
island will have a place among the states of the Union. 


Free Suffrage. 


5. We affirm our devotion to the national Constitution 
and the autonomy reserved to our country thereunder; to 
the personal rights and liberties of all the citizens of our 
country, and especially to the supreme and sovereign right 
of every lawful citizen, rich or poor, native or foreign born, 
to cast one free ballot in public elections, and to have that 
ballot duly counted. 

We hold the free and honest popular ballot and the just 
and equal representation of all the people to be the founda- 
tion of our republican government, and demand effective 
legislation to secure the integrity and purity of elections, 
which are the fountains of all public authority. 2) , 


Freedom. 


_ 6. The reliance of free popular government and the 
maintenace of freedom among all men is upon the intelli- 
gence and integrity of the people. We therefore declare 
our devotion to liberty of thought and freedom of speech 
nd of the press, and approve these agencies, which con- 
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tribute to this end. Weoppose any union of Church and 
State. 
Labor. 


7. We declare our hostility to the introduction into this 
island of foreign contract labor. | 


Education. — 


8. In this new acquisition to the United States, in order 
to promote education throughout the island, we favor the 
establishment of free public and non-sectarian schools, suf- 
ficient to afford to every child growing up in the land the 
opportunity of a good common-school education. We 
believe that the English language, soon to be the official 
language, should be taught in all our schools, thus laying 
the foundation fitting our island for a place as a free state 
of the Union. 


Taxation 
a That the systems of taxation under which revenues 
are derived are vicious and insufficient, and it is necessary 
for the equalization of the burden of taxation that the law 
regulating the same be changed at once to American princi- 
ples of taxation suitable to the aaearidiae of Puerto Rico. 


ommerce, 


10. We believe, as we are under the direct protection of 
the United States and a part of that great nation, that 
commerce should be free between the Island of Puerto Rico 
and the United States, thereby giving us the same rights 
and privileges of any state or territory of the Union. 


Money. 


. In order to divert the financial panic which now 
denne us, and in order that the tiller of the soil and the 
tradesman of the land may be justly compensated for their 
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toils and labors, we declare ourselves in favor of the exchange 
of the provincial money of the Island of Puerto Rico for the 
money of the United States. As it is right and proper that 
every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the government be as 
good as any other, and that the exchange take place imme- 
diately with free commerce between Puerto Rico and the 
United States. 


Agriculture. 


12. Puerto Rico is an agricultural country, and upon that 
portion of the island falls the greatest burden of taxation 
under the present system. 

The extremely oppressive taxation, the high tariff on 
agricultural implements, and the excessive customs duties 
on the products of the soil, should be so regulated as to 
furnish relief to the agriculturist, who cannot now meet his 
daily obligations. 


Judiciary. 


13. We are in favor of establishing the American system 
of courts, which guarantees to every man justice and right, 


and a trial freely without sale, fully without any denial, and 
speedily without delay according to the law of the land. 

14. We congratulate ourselves and our country on being 
under the protection of the American flag, the recognized 
emblem of liberty, and will lend every effort to advance 
civilization, to teach loyalty, to love American institutions, 
and honor Washington, Lincoln and McKinley, whose ~~ 
names are household words throughout the land. 
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OUR TRADE WITH CUBA AND THE 
PHILIPPINES 
- Cuba.—Whether great manufacturing plants will be estab- 
lished in tropical countries, and will afterwards thrive, is a 
question for the consideration of the economist, the exploiter 
and the capitalist. So far as Cuba is concerned, with the 
exception of its plants for the conversion of cane into raw 
sugar, of leaf tobacco into cigars, etc., a well-equipped 
cordage factory at Havana, and some minor concerns engaged 
in the manufacture of cement, pottery, beer, liquors, choco- 
late, vermicelli, shoes, ice, perfumery, etc., it is virtually 
without manufacturing establishments, unless those used in 
the reduction of iron ore are included under the definition. 
For a long time to come Cuba must depend upon other 
countries for its supplies of cotton, silk and woolen fabrics, 
for machinery, manufactures of iron and steel and other 
metals, leather and its products, books, paper, etc. 

From the proximity of the United States, its natural 
advantages, and its wonderful facilities for manufacturing 
industries, it seems natural that our country should enjoy 
all this trade, particularly if goods adapted to the Cuban 
market are furnished. 

Of corn and wheat flour the United States furnished more 
than 99 per cent during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1go!. 
The demand is increasing and is likely to continue to do so 
under normal conditions. There has been a great falling 
off during 1901 as compared with 1900 in the importation 
of distilled and fermented liquors, owing largely to the 
establishment of distilleries of considerable capacity in the 
island. More than two and a half million dollars’ worth of 
these goods were imported in 1901, of which nearly two 
million came from Spain, and consisted principally of wines. 
The United States is securing only a small portion. 
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Cotton goods, woolen goods, vegetable fibres and their 
manufactures, silk, oils, grease and paraffine, chemicals, 
dyes, animals and animal products, including leather and its 

manufactures, were all imported in quantities during the 

fiscal year 1901; but of these very little was purchased 
from the United States. 


Total Imports. From United States. 
Cotton goods ...... . + $6,000,000 $500,000 
Woolen moods. 22,000 
Vegetable fibres and their manu- 


may be seen in the line of dairy products, meats, fish, 
«machinery, implements, vehicles and manufactures of iron 
Z and steel. In machinery, in 1901, the United States gained 
hase at the expense of other countries, while in the general man- 
5 ufactures of iron and steel the United States shipments 
increased 189 per cent. In earthenware, china and glass- 
ware we supplied about one-third of the Cuban imports. 
Since Cuba imports almost everything which she con- 
sumes, there is considerable inducement for nearly all 
branches of American industry and agriculture to secure a 
greater market in the island. With the increase of pros- 
perity in Cuba, and the constantly growing knowledge 
among our merchants of the character of goods required, 
this field should prove of material benefit in increasing the 
trade of the United States. 
In regard to the exports of Cuba, we find that sugar and 
tobacco, in nearly even quantities, constituted over 90 per 
cent of the Cuban exportsin 1901. The exportation of sugar 


171,000 
Silks . 526,000 24,0Cc0 
Oils, grease and paraffine. . . . . 2,600,000 713,000 
Chemicals and dyes .... . «1,053,000 422,000 
Animals and animal products . . . 8,476,000 2,000,000 
Leather and its manufactures . . . 1,850,000 505,000 

$4,357,000 
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corresponding period of 1900, while the exports for the 
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showed an increase ot about 51 per cent over 1900, and 
tobacco an increase of 33 per cent over that year. Sub- 
stantially all of the sugar and about 46 per cent of the 
tobacco were taken by this country. This applies also to 
the exports of iron and manganese ore, cocoa, vegetables, 
fruits and nuts during the year, the bulk of these coming to 
the United States markets. 

The island of Cuba has been well described as one gigantic 
farm of marvelously fertile soil, and while the production 
of sugar and tobacco will probably maintain its present 
prominence for an indefinite period, the wealth of the 
island might be easily increased by more earnest efforts to 
revive the culture of coffee. In the growing of fruits and 
vegetables the soil has proven exceptionally favorable, and 
it is even said that under ordinary conditions strawberries 
may be produced every month in the year. Pineapples 
have been cultivated on a rather large scale recently, the 
American markets controlling the entire export trade. The 
leading fruit product is the banana, and, though the quality 
may be somewhat inferior to that of other tropical countries, 
yet the value of shipments to the United States during the 
fiscal year 1901 amounted to more than half a million dollars. 
Careful and intelligent investigation of Cuba’s possibilities 
in fruit and vegetable production should result in a more 
evenly balanced development of her resources, besides 
a direct benefit to the American consumer on the mainland. 

In summarizing the trade of Cuba for the twelve months 
of the calendar year 1901, the value of imported merchan- 
dise is shown to be $66,583,973, as against $66,658,589 for 
the corresponding period of 1900; and the exports of mer- 
chandise during the twelve months ended December 31, 
Ig01, amounted to $63,278,380, as against $48,904,684 for 
the same period of t900. ‘The value of merchandise coming 
from the United States during the calendar year 1901, was 
$28,078,633, a decrease of $1,097,369 as compared with the 
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a of 1901 amounted to $48,066,579, an increase of 
$14,819,970. 

The Philippines.—It may be said that there is a well 
defined policy among European countries to discourage the 
establishment of manufactures in their respective colonies, 
the effect of which policy has been to furnish employment 
to skilled workmen in the mother countries and to create an 
exchange of manufactured goods for crude products. 

With the exception of the making of cigars and cigarettes, 
and the weaving of certain fibers on hand looms, there is 
virtually no manufacturing done in the Philippines. Asa 
consequence, the islands must look to Europe and America 
for manufactured goods and pay for them with agricultural 
products. There can be no doubt that their demand for 
foreign goods will steadily increase, since the Filipinos are, as 
arule, adaptive and imitative, and when the conveniences and 
comforts of a higher civilization are brought to their notice 
they are quick to appreciate and to utilize them. 

From Philippine statistics for the fiscal years 1900 and 
1901, compiled in the Insular Division of the War Depart- 
ment, it will be seen that the importation of cotton and 
cotton goods is far in excess of that of any other commodity, 
in fact, constituting over 30 per cent of the total value of 
imports for 1901. ‘The increase in value of all imports for 
I90I Over 1900 was, approximately, 50 per cent, while the 
value of cotton and its products has increased 60 per cent. 
The ratio of increase of cottons exported from the United 
States to the Philippines during the period mentioned was 
nearly 300 per cent, but the value of these exports as com- 
pared with those from other countries is not so satisfactory. 
The demand for cotton goods will doubtless continue to grow 
larger and for many years the islands will be heavy pur- 
chasers of cotton fabrics, of which trade the United States 
should secure a large share. Large shipments from Hong 
Kong are, as a rule, consignments from other countries re- 
shipped. It is believed that fully 30 per cent of the exporta- 
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tions from Hong Kong (exclusive of rice) originate in the 
United States, although they are not socredited in computing 
these ratios. 

Next in importance as an import is rice, of which nearly 
all comes from China and the East Indies. With all the 
natural advantages for the cultivation of this cereal and the 
introduction of modern methods, it is believed the Philip- 
pines will, in a few years, not only raise a sufficiency of rice 
for home consumption, but a surplus for exportation. 

The demand for wheat flour is increasing very rapidly, and 
the supply from the United States is largely in excess of that 
from all other countries combined. It is: onfidently asserted 
that this demand will continue to increase until it reaches 
enormous proportions, and America will probably be the 
beneficiary of the trade in flour while the Filipinos can easily 
sell their rice when wheat flour is substituted for it. 

he imports of machinery, manufactures of iron and steel 
and other metals have increased 140 per cent, the increase 
from the United States being nearly 318 per cent. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that for many years the Philip- 
pines will be a good market for modern agricultural ma- 
chinery, saw mills, steam boilers, electrical apparatus, and, 
in fact, practically all the productions of the machine shop. 

The lines of trade in which American manufactures are 
most backward, are, in many cases, the same as in Cuba, 
namely, chemicals, dyes, drugs, leather and its manufac- 
tures, including boots and shoes, dairy products and pro- 
visions, oils, grease and paraffine. The following table 
illustrates the approximate proportions imported from the 
United States, during the year 1go1: 


= 


Boots and shoes 
Provisions and dairy products 
Oils, grease and paraffine 


stituted about one-half of 
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Russia furnished three-fourths of all the petroleum imported. 
It may naturally be expected that with the recent develop- 
ment of oil fields in the southern part of the United States, 
the American product may be able to compete with Russian 
petroleum. 

Hemp, sugar, tobacco and copra constitute more than 
nine-tenths of Philippine exports. Ten or twelve years ago 
coffee was extensively raised, but, owing to the ravages of 
an insect, its culture has been virtually abandoned, the 
exportation declining in value from more than one and a 
half million dollars in 1888, to less than seven thousand 
dollars in 1go1. 

The agricultural enterprise of the islands is centered in 
hemp, more than go per cent of the export trade in this 
commodity going to the United States and the United 
Kingdom, the latter country receiving practically three- 
fourths of a total exportation of nearly fifteen million dollars’ 
worth during the fiscal year 1901. There is a constantly 
increasing demand for Manila grown hemp, the preparation 
of which at this time is a slow and tedious process. By an 
Act of Congress, signed March 8, 1902, provision is made 
whereby hemp coming directly from the Philippines to the 
United States for use and consumption therein, is exempt 
from any export duties imposed in the Philippine Islands. 
This Act gives American manufacturers of hemp an ad- 
vantage over those of other countries, in the purchase of raw 
material amounting to $7.50 per long ton, providing that 
the same is shipped to the United States from the Philippines 
in one bottom and is consumed within eighteen months after 
exportation. The export tax is paid on all shipments, but 
when evidence is furnished to the Collector of Customs for 
the Philippine Archipelago that the provisions of the Act, 
and the regulations relative thereto have been observed, the 
export tax is refunded. 

The production of sugar, one of the leading industries, 
has fallen off greatly in the last few years, owing to the dis- 
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turbed condition of affairs, heavy freight rates, the lack of 
modern methods of manufacture, and the growth of the beet 
sugar industry. Japan is the heaviest purchaser, taking 
nearly one-half of the total amount shipped. 

Tobacco, in the leaf and manufactured, forms an im- 
portant article of export, and the cultivation and manu- 
facture of tobacco ranks all other industries in the islands, 
The production is constantly growing in volume, the quality 
of the leaf is excellent and the price is low. With a better 
knowledge of the ‘‘curing’’ process and better methods 
generally, this industry will advance with extraordinary 
strides, but little is shipped to the United States. Copra 
(dried meats of cocoanuts) is another of the principal 
exports. It is used in the manufacture of soap and candles, 
France is the largest consumer, taking more than half of the 
amount exported. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be that, with the 
gradual improvement of conditions in the Philippines, it will 
be found advisable to introduce the most modern labor- 
saving machinery and to establish well equipped plants for 
the handling of the raw material of the islands. 

The value of merchandise, exclusive of quartermaster’s 
supplies, imported into the Philippines during the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1901, was $30,162,471, as 
against $24,863,779 for the corresponding period of 1900; 
and the exports of merchandise during these periods 
amounted to $24,503,353 in Igor as against $22,990,373 
during the same period of 1go0. 

The United States’ share of goods coming into the islands 
during the calendar year 1901, was $3,534,255, an increase 
of $1,381,057 over the corresponding period of 1900, while 
the exports for the period of 1901 amounted to $4,546,292, 
an increase of $1,585,441. 


CLARENCE R. EDWARDS. 


Division of Insular Affairs, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
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OUR TRADE WITH HAWAII AND PORTO RICO 


The growth of the commerce of the United States with 
its recently acquired territory is a subject of great import- 
ance and interest, especially in considering the effect of 
annexation upon our foreign commerce, upon the pros- 
perity of the new possessions and their ability to contribute 
to our growing demands for tropical products. ‘The United 
States buys from abroad every day of the year a million 
dollars’ worth of tropical products, and if it can buy these or 
any considerable part of them in its own territory, it will 
benefit not only the population of that territory, but inci- 
dentally the people of the United States, whose capital is or 
may be invested in the new fields, as well as the great manu- 
facturing and producing elements of our community by open- 
ing an increased market for our products. A study of 
the commerce of the United States with its new possessions, 
therefore, must consider not merely the figures of actual 
growth, but also that development of producing and consum- 
ing power in the dependencies which is due to, or at least 
follows upon, the new trade relations established between the 
dependencies and the great consuming and producing com- 
munity of the United States. In the case of two of the 
several islands over which the United States has recently 
acquired control—Hawaii and Porto Rico—absolute freedom 
of interchange between the islandsand the great markets of 
the United States has been established, and Congress has 
just enacted a law making a 25 per cent reduction in duties 
on imports from the Philippines. In the case of Porto Rico 
the reduction began in 1900, when 85 per cent of the tariff 
on the commerce between that island and the United States 
was abolished, while in July, t901, the remaining 15 per 
cent was, at the request of the people of Porto Rico through 
their legislature, also removed. ‘There has been, therefore, 
a little less than two years of practical, and less than one 
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year of absolute, freedom of interchange between Porto Rico 
and the markets of the United States. In the case of the 
Hawaiian Islands, however, freedom of interchange in the 

rincipal articles produced and consumed in those islands 
began much earlier, having been established by the recipro- 
city treaty of September 9, 1876, and continued until the 
annexation of Hawaii in 1900, when absolute freedom of 
exchange in all articles was established. There is opportu- 
nity, then, to study the commercial developments under 
freedom of interchange in a limited form in the case of Porto 
Rico since May, 1900, and in the case of the Hawaiian 
Islands since September, 1876, and in the complete form in 
Porto Rico since July, r901, and in the Hawaiian Islands 
since April, 1900. 

That there has been a phenomenal increase in the com- 
merce between the United States and these two island terri- 
tories cannot be doubted. From Porto Rico we were accus- 
tomed to import merchandise ranging from a million and 
a half dollars to three million dollars in value per annum; 
now we are importing from that island merchandise valued 
at from six to seven million dollars per annum. We were 
accustomed to sell in that market merchandise ranging from 
one and a half to two and a half million dollars in value; 
now we are selling there merchandise ranging from seven 
to eight million dollars in value per annum. Our imports 
from Porto Rico, as will be seen in the accompanying table, 
were in 1895, $1,506,512, and in the three years immediately 
preceding the war with Spain, averaged about two and a 
quarter millions per annum. In the fiscal year 1gor they 
were $5,883,892, and in the calendar year tg01 were 
$6,958,677. On the export side the increase is even more 
strongly marked, the average during the four years prior to 
the war being less than two million dollars of exports from 
the United States to Porto Rico, while in the fiscal year rgor1 
the domestic exports alone were $6,861,917, and in the cal- 
endar year 1901 were $8,746,651. Thus our imports from 
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the island may be said to have trebled, and our exports to 
the island quadrupled comparing the calendar year 1901 with 
the average during the three or four years immediately pre- 
ceding the war with Spain. 

In the case of the Hawaiian Islands where the freedom of 
interchange has extended over a much longer period and an 
opportunity has been offered to make its stimulating effects 
felt upon the producing and consuming power of the islands, 
the increase has been much greater. The reciprocity treaty 
which went into effect in 1876 provided that the United 
States should admit free of duty sugar, molasses, rice, hides 
and skins, fruits and nuts, and vegetables from the Hawaiian 
Islands, and that the Hawaiian Government should admit 
free of duty from the United States a large number of arti- 
cles, including breadstuffs, provisions, manufactures, machi- 
nery, agricultural implements, and in fact nearly all of the 
articles required in daily life and in the industries of the 
islands. Commerce with the islands both in imports and 
exports soon showed a phenomenal increase. In the year 
ended June 30, 1876, which immediately preceded the reci- 
procity treaty, the imports into the United States from the 
Hawaiian Islands were $1,227,191 and the exports to those 
islands $779,257, and these figures included gold and silver. 
In the fiscal year 1900, the imports from Hawaii were 
$20,707,903 and the exports to Hawaii $13,509,148, 
exclusive of gold and silver. Thus the imports of merchan- 
dise alone in the fiscal year 1900 were seventeen times as 
much as those of merchandise and specie in 1876, while the 
exports in 1900 were also seventeen times as great. Unfortu- 
nately we have no exact figures for the year 1901, owing to 
the fact that the Hawaiian Islands were in Ig00 made a cus- 
toms district of the United States, and as no authority exists 
under the law to require statements of commerce between 
the various customs districts of the United States, persons 
engaged in that commerce refused to supply the statistics of 
their trade as they had formerly done when Hawaii was for- 
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eign territory. It has been possible, however, to obtain a 
statement of the shipments from Hawaii to the United States 
during the calendar year 1901, and this statement shows the 
total value of such shipments to be $27,012,866; while the 
best estimates that can be obtained put the shipments from 
the United States to Hawaii during the year at something 
more than $20,000,000. Thus it will be seen that the ship- 
ments of merchandise from Hawaii to the United States were 
in the calendar year 1901 twenty-two times as great as those 
of merchandise and specie in the fiscal year 1876,and the ship- 
ments of merchandise from the United States to the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1901 were about twenty-five times as much as in 
1876. 

A second consideration, though not at all a secondary one 
in its importance, is the effect of these trade relations upon 
the industries of the territory in question. It can scarcely 
be expected that the effect of the new relations with Porto 
Rico would be perceptible in the short space of time since 
they began operation. The opening of new producing ter- 
ritory, the construction of roads and railways to transport 
its productions to market, the introduction of capital for the 
establishment of the works necessary to turn the products of 
the additional area into marketable form all require a cer- 
tain amount of time and are also dependent upon a return 
to settled conditions. It can scarcely be expected, therefore, 
that in the less than two years since the enactment of legis- 
lation definitely establishing the relations of Porto Rico to 
the United States these things could have been accomplished 
in sufficient extent to show in any marked degree the effect 
of the new relations upon the producing capacity of the 
island. In the case of the Hawaiian Islands, however, a 
sufficient time has elapsed to afford opportunity for a study 
of this feature of the question. Such a study shows that the 
production of the islands increased enormously immediately 
following the new trade relations with the United States. 
In 1876 the sugar production of the Hawaiian Islands was 
[380] 
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26,072,429 pounds; by 1879 their production had practically 
doubled, being 49,020,871 pounds; by 1882 it had more than 
quadrupled, being in that year 114,177,938 pounds; by 1890 
it was ten times as great as in 1876, being 259,789,462 
pounds; by 1896 it was seventeen times as great as in 
1876, being 443,569,282 pounds; in 1899 it was twenty- 
times as great as in 1876, being 545,370,537 pounds, 
and in the fiscal year 1901 it was twenty six times as 
great, being 690,882,132 pounds. The value of the sugar 
production of the islands in 1876 was $1,272,334, and 
the value in the fiscal year 1901 was $27,094,155, or 
twenty-two times as much as the production of 1876, the 
growth in value being, of course, less than in quantity, 
because of the material fall in prices of sugar since 1876. In 
the case of Porto Rico, its proximity to the great consuming 
centres of the United States, which demand tropical fruits 
in great quantities, as well as coffee, sugar and other staples, 
seems to justify the expectation that an equally rapid growth 
may follow. 

Of equal importance with the increased producing power 
of the islands to which the United States thus opens its great 
markets is their increased consuming power. Asa rule the 
purchases of a community are limited by its purchasing 
power, or in other words, its sales. The producing power of 
the Hawaiian Islands has increased more than twenty fold, as 
is shown by the figures already quoted above of the increased 
production of its principal article of commerce—sugar—and 
as a consequence of this increased purchasing power its 
demands upon the United States for the products of our 
fields and factories have correspondingly increased. In the 
figures already quoted it is shown that the exports from the 
United States to the Hawaiian Islands have grown from 
$779,257 in 1876 to $13,509,148 in the fiscal year 1900, and 
an estimated $20,000,000 in the calendar year 1901. Prior 
to the existence of the reciprocity relations between the 

an Islands and the United States the islands took less 
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than 50 per cent of their imports from the United States; 
since that time they have taken from 75 to 85 per cent of 
their greatly increased imports from the United States. 

The following tables show the commerce of the United 
States with Porto Rico from 1892 to 1go1, and with the 
Hawaiian Islands at quinquennial periods from 1860 to 1901, 
The figures for 1901 relate to the calendar year, no satisfac- 
tory record for the fiscal year being available, especially in 
the case of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Commerce of the United States with the Hawatian Islands ai Quin- 
quennial Periods from 1860 to 


Fiscal Year. 


Imports into 
United States 
from Hawaii. 


Ex from 
United States 
to Hawaii. 


$334,743 
573,734 

I, 134, 723 
1,373,681 
4,606,444 
8,857,497 
12,313,908 
7,888,961 
20, 707, 903 
27,012,866 


$659,345 
643,247 
808.416 
662,164 
2,086,170 
2,787,922 
4,711,417 
3,723,057 
13,509, 148 
20,000,000 


Commerce of the United States with Porto Rico, 1892 to rgot. 


Fiscal Year. 


Imports into 
United States 
from Porto Rico. 


Exports from 
United States 
to Po 


$3,248,007 
4,008,623 
3,135,634 
1,506,512 
2,296,653 
2,181,024 
2.414,356 
3,179,827 
3,078,648 
6,958,677 


$2,856,003 
2,510,607 
2,720,508 
1,833,544 
2,102,094 
1,988, 888 
1,505,946 
2,685,548 
4,640,449 

8,746,651 


1 Calendar year. 


Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
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STRATEGIC VALUE OF HER WEST INDIAN POS- 
SESSIONS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


If ‘‘in time of peace we must prepare for war,’’ it becomes 
necessary also in time of peace to contemplate the dangers 
to which we may be exposed in war, for only thus shall we 


make our preparations adequate, and along the right lines Hy 


If in the following article emphasis is laid upon the dangers 
rather than the advantages of certain conditions, it is but to 
bring out forcibly the means by which the dangers may be 
averted, as well as the advantages reaped. 

In its broadest sense, strategy deals with all acts, diplomatic 
or political, civil or military, that make ultimately for a 
nation’s strength in war. The accepted leaders of our people 
expect the policy of expansion in the West Indies and else- 
where to yield great increase of trade and new opportunities 
for the profitable use of American capital. It is generally 
believed that this policy will increase our national prosperity 
and our influence for the world’s good in the council of 
nations. 

Before passing to the more limited case of our West Indian 
acquisitions, it will be well to contemplate the general but 
strictly military consequences of possessing islands beyond 


the sea. Prior to 1898 the United States was the strongest 


of all nations on the defensive. Our population was self-sus- 
taining and could not be reduced to submission through 
blockade. On account of the difficulties of ocean transport 
no army could land and sustain itself for a successful cam- 
paign within our borders. The European power with which 
most frequently we had had serious complications in the past, 
and which most of all nations possessed means to annoy and 
harass our coasts, was deterred from any hostile undertakings 
through fear of losing Canada. President Cleveland could 
be sure that his Venezuelan message would provoke no war. 
patenting our great defensive strength we should 
on 
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have been in a very embarrassing position if at that time we 
had been called upon to enforce the Monroe Doctrine as 
against Germany, France or Russia. These nations were 
each superior to us upon the sea, and where else against 
either one of them might we even have attempted a hostile 


blow? We must admit that our offensive military strength, | 4 
except as against England in Canada, was insignificant.| 


This certainly appears to have been a dangerous situation 
for a nation traditionally attached to the Monroe Doctrine. 

When we acquired possessions beyond the sea, we lost in 
great measure our splendid defensive strength, while we 
added to our power to strike offensive blows. At the same 
time that we increased our ability to sustain the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and thus reduced the probability of war due to its vio- 
lations, we increased the probability of war due to other 
causes, for we entered into contact with the world’s great 
powers at a greatly increased number of points. 

Whether the gain of offensive and loss of defensive strength 
leave us with a balance to the good is, in a measure, an inde- 
terminate problem, the unknown quantities being indicated 
in the following questions : 

1. Who will be our antagonist ? 

2. What preparations shall we make, in peace, to reap 
advantages from our new conditions? 

In a war to-day witha great commercial power, equal or 
inferior to us in naval strength, we should undoubtedly find 
our acquisitions a distinct gain. But in a war with a power 
of considerably greater naval strength we should find that 
we had but acquired points vulnerable to attack, and several 
burning problems now agitating the public mind would be 
speedily solved by our opponent. 

The relation of sea power to over-sea possessions may be 
briefly stated in the light of history and of European poli- 
cies. Of the five great European powers Russia alone has 


pursued a policy that enables her to ignore the command of | 


the sea. With unorganized and inferior peoples upon her 
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F eastern and southeastern borders, she has been able to extend 
- her limits by the absorption of contiguous continental terri- 


tory whose inhabitants are quickly assimilated. Why did 
War: - Russia part with the Kurile Islands in 1875, and with Alaska Pas 
hei - in 1867, if it was not to divest herself of distant possessions, 
recognized as sources of weakness to a nation whose mili- Ee ¢ 
tary strength lay upon the land? And what isolated pos- 
sessions does she now maintain vulnerable to British attack ? 
: me ‘It seems written upon the wall that, when land communica- oe 
ay tion between Russia and India shall possess military advan- — 
tages over water mmunication between Great Britain and 
ie ’ s the day of British rule in India shall pass. 

; Compare, further, the courses of the Spanish and Boer 
f Wars. Spain was vulnerable because of her outlying posses- 
™ sions. Her navy was not far inferior to ours, and her trained 
army was many times larger, yet Spain was overwhelmed in 
four months in battles that occurred far from the Spanish 
peninsula. On the other hand the Boers, with no navy and 
with but a handful of men, have sustained themselves for 
__-years against an antagonist almost infinitely stronger, because 
_ the Boer territorial possessions were compact and distant 
from the enemy’s base. 
Napoleon conquered Egypt in 1799, but the defeat of the 
French fleet at Aboukir drove him back to France. And 
why did Napoleon sell Louisiana to the United States but 
because that master of strategy recognized it as a source of 
weakness to France. 
Another example is seen in the conduct of British mili- 
tary operations in 1781. In the month of March of that 
year De Grasse sailed westward with thirty-six ships of the | 
line, a sufficient force to give the allies command of the sea ie 
at on the American coast. In the same month an English 
fleet sailed from Portsmouth under Admiral Darby. If the 
latter fleet had gone to North America the command of the _ 
sea there would have been Great Britain’s, Cornwallis need © 
not have surrendered at Yorktown and we might have been 
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British subjects to-day. Why did not Darby sail for North 
America? Because Gibraltar in that event would have 
fallen. It was at that moment suffering from the horrors of 
a protracted siege, and famine and disease were about to 
cause its surrender. In that war England did not have per- 
fect command of the sea over the combined Dutch, French 
and Spanish navies, and she found her outlying possessions, 
even Gibraltar itself, a source of weakness. In Beatson’s 
**Memoirs’’ occurs the following: ‘‘ A question was very 
much agitated in and out of Parliament, namely, whether 
the interception of the French fleet under the Count de 
Grasse should not have been the first object of the British 
fleet under Darby. . . . It would have insured the safety 
of the British West Indies . . . and the campaign in North 
America might have had a very different termination.’’ 

Mahan, referring to the same question, says: ‘‘ The con- 
clusion continually recurs. Whatever may be the deter- 
mining factors in strifes between neighboring continental 
systems, where a question arises of control over distant 
regions, politically’ weak,—whether they be crumbling 
empires, anarchical republics, colonies, isolated military 
posts or islands below a certain size,—it must ultimately be 
decided by naval power, by the organized military force 
afloat, which represents the communications that form so 
prominent a feature in all strategy. . . . Upon this will 
depend the control of the Central American Isthmus, if that 
question take a military coloring.’’ 

The fact must be emphasized that all authorities agree 
upon this one point, that neither fortifications nor men can 
hold for more than a short time any possession distant from 
the primary base, unless the line of communications be kept 
open. And to keep the line of communications open means 
to obtain and retain the command of the sea. 

Colonel Sir George Clarke, a great British strategist, has 
written an account of our recent war with Spain from which 
the following is quoted: ‘‘On the other hand, Spain was 
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committed to the defence of Cuba, which, as in all such 
cases, was possible only if maritime communication with the 
mother country could be maintained. Writing in June, 
1897, Captain Mahan referred to ‘the pre-eminent intrinsic 
advantages of Cuba, or rather of Spain in Cuba;’ but these 
advantages could be turned to account only if naval 
supremacy in West Indian waters could be asserted. 
Assuming the latter condition, Porto Rico, with the fortified 
port of San Juan, 1,000 miles from Havana and 5,300 miles 
from Cadiz, was also a strategic point of importance. Fail- 
ing this condition, both Cuba and Porto Rico were neces- 
sarily sources of weakness and their fall was merely a 
question of time depending upon their power of military 
resistance on shore.”’ 

The following extracts are from an anonymous British 
source. The author is vouched for by Brassey and his views 
are well expressed and harmonious with current expert 
opinion: 

“It is often said, when an additional station is proposed, 
that a new establishment, if it does not do any good, will at 
any rate not do any harm. The worst of this statement is that 
it is not true. Every station beyond the requisite minimum 
not only does do harm, but also in war may be the cause of 
much and grievous harm. In peace time its maintenance 
causes useless expenditure and complicates the storage and 
issue of supplies. Many stations of the class in question 
produce few of the articles deposited in their magazines; 
none produce all, some produce none. In certain cases the 
local production of food is not enough for their regular 
inhabitants, much less for their inhabitants plus their garri- 
sons. It is obvious, therefore, that in time of war the neces- 
sary ‘stream of supplies and reinforcements’ must flow to 
them with the least possible interruption. In other words, 
their communications must be kept open. As the line of 
these communications runs across the sea, the duty of keep- 
ing them open must be ee by the atts and by the 
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navy alone. Argument and experience both show what a 
heavy burden this is for a fleet. Should any one wish to 
learn the verdict of history on this question let him turn to 
the case of Darby’s ‘ relief’ of Gibraltar, and let him note 
the connection of De Grasse’s movements with it, and its 
general effect on the campaign.’’ 

Some of the lessons we should learn from history are then 
the following: 

First.—A nation of any considerable size and military 
spirit, compact as to its territorial possessions, even if with- 
out a navy, is practically unconquerable if it possesses the 
advantage of remoteness from its enemy’s primary base. 

Second.—As corollary to the proposition above stated, it 
may be held that a nation possessed of the predominant sea- 
power may add to its isolated colonial possessions ad libitum, 
With its fleets ‘‘in being,’’ it is almost if not quite as easy 
to protect one hundred as ten outlying possessions, or if not 
to protect them during all phases of war, at least to end the 
war with its original possessions. 

Third.—Outlying possessions of any nation are in time of 
war at the mercy of an adversary possessing decided control 
of the sea. 

These truths are almost self-evident. It was the dictum 
of Von Moltke that the first principles of strategy do not rise 
above the level of common sense. The practical conclusion 
forced upon us is that if we would surely profit by our 
possessions abroad we must build and maintain a navy equal 
to any but Great Britain’s. We must still rely wpon Canada 
as a sufficient bond that Great Britain will preserve the 
peace, for no one at this time would venture to commit our 
country to a contest of expenditures for naval supremacy 
with that great empire of the sea. The military value of any| 
outlying possession is determined by its position relative; 
to lines of communication. 

In the West Indies, England holds Jamaica and Santa 
Lucia, and France holds Martinique. Cuba (for naval pur- 
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poses), Porto Rico, and I believe we may say St. Thomas, 
belong to the United States. Santo Domingo, belonging to 
no great power, might be seized by any in case it came to 
have a war-time importance. There are no other West 
Indian islands of any special present strategic value. 

Cuba possesses several excellent harbors, among them 
Havana, Cienfuegos and Santiago. Havana lies upon the 
flank of the Straits of Florida and Santiago close to the 
Windward Passage. 

Santo Domingo has excellent harbors at Mole St. Nicholas 
and Samana Bay, near the Windward and Mona passages, 
respectively. 

Porto Rico, lying between the Mona and Anegada pas- 
sages, has upon the main island no harbors that are espe- 
cially fit for naval stations, although there are several 
that might be used at a pinch. San Juan harbor lies 
so close to the sea that an enemy might destroy docks 
and the like by bombardment. Fajardo is very open, 
but might be made to serve if expensive breakwaters were 
constructed. Ponce and Mayaguez harbors are also very 
open to the sea. 

Culebra, a small island to the east of and pertaining to 
Porto Rico, possesses an excellent harbor, better probably 
for war purposes than any in Porto Rico, and very nearly if 
not quite as good as the harbor at St. Thomas. Culebra is 
uninhabited and lies, as does St. Thomas, close to the 
Anegada passage. 

There is such a thing as an embarrassment of riches in 
the way of harbors suited for naval bases. In the late war 
our navy would have been seriously inconvenienced at San- 
tiago had not the neighboring Spanish harbor of Guanta- 
namo served it as a temporary base. It is probably true 
that we should not purchase St. Thomas did we know that 
she would remain the possession of a neutral power. It is 
readily seen that every harbor we own which is suitable for 
naval purposes by conformation, depth and position, unless 
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fortified or made secure through command of the sea, may 
be utilized by an enemy for hostile operations. 

If other things were nearly equal a naval station in Porto 
Rico might conceivably have great advantage over one at St. 
Thomas. Porto Rico might be made self-sustaining during 
blockade, which St. Thomas could never be, and if our 
authorities determine to establish a naval station at San 
Juan, for example, it would be a military measure of great 
importance to encourage the people of the island, by boun- 
ties or otherwise, to become a food exporting people. It 
would be a further exhibition of military foresight if we so 
endeared the population to our institutions that they would 
fight an invader in the way a people fight for home and liberty. 

In the event of war with a superior naval power, as the 
latter might assume command of the sea in any part of the 
world, any naval station of ours there would find its com- 
munications with home ports broken. At a time, by a 
method, and with a force of his own choosing, the enemy 
could attack, and he could reinforce and bring up sup- 
plies at will. The fall of our naval station could be buta 
matter of time unless it were situated upon a self-sustaining 
island possessing a large and devoted population. 

The value of a naval station upon a line of communica- 
tions may be summed up as follows: 

1. It constitutes a base, due to the immediate proximity 
of which an inferior force may raid the commerce of an 
enemy or protect its own commerce, 

2. It tends to deter the enemy from passing by to engage 
in other operations. Like an army, a war fleet must keep 
open its line of communications. For upon it will be pass- 
ing at all times, in one direction or the other, dispatch boats, 
colliers, supply ships, crippled war vessels and rein- 
forcements. 

The Windward, Mona and Anegada passages are the only 
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When an isthmian canal shall have been constructed it 
will be approached from Europe most conveniently by the 
Anegada passage, and from Atlantic ports of the United 
States by the Windward and Mona passages. Each passage 
will become the highway of a great commerce. 

No matter how strongly the isthmian canal may be forti- 
fied it would, in war, serve us no purpose—indeed, through 
war, we might lose it entirely—if our fleet could not control 
its approaches. 

In this connection it may be observed that if our fleet did 
control such approaches the only fortifications needed would 
appear to be of a minor character designed to prevent raids. 
( Inclosing we may sum up the case as follows: The pos- 
‘session of distant islands weakens the United States defen- 
sively, So also would the construction of an isthmian 
canal’ without the building of an adequate navy. For 
offensive operations as bases for our mobile force—the navy— 
distant islands, properly located, increase our strength mate- 
rially. The construction of an isthmian canal would also 
add to our offensive strength in that it would tend to facili- 
tate the distribution and concentration of our offensive arm. 

The main point is that no possible good, in war, can result 
from canal or our West Indian possessions unless we possess , 
an adequate navy. 


Washington Barracks, Washington, D. C. 
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COLONIAL AUTONOMY 


Mill has said that the representative system is required by all 
progressive peoples after they have passed through a period 
of slavery. In other words, ‘after compulsory servitude has 
instilled through long generations the habit of industry, then, 
and not till then, are nations ready to progress one step further 
to representative government. The representative system, 
according to Mill, performs two functions: (1) It develops in 
the individual a sense of responsibility and power as an indi- 
vidual, which slavery by its nature could never give; and 
(2) in the long run it renders possible a better and more 
satisfactory performance of the services for which govern- 
ments are established. 

Whatever may have been the sins of the past, the territo- 
rial or colonial government of the future must realize two 
great objects: (1) It must perform for the people certain 
services and conveniences which are necessary to national 
welfare and progress, such as the establishment of roads and 
means of communication, of schools, courts of justice, sani- 
tary regulations, etc., and (2) it must enlist the co-opera- 
tion and sympathy of the people, and must stimulate the 
feeling of political responsibility among all classes. There 
are colonies in which the government performs admirably 
one of these functions and neglects the other; France has 
spent billions of francs upon the internal development of 
some of her colonies, but until recently has done little to 
build up the spirit of political independence. England, on 
the contrary, has at times pursued a policy calculated to 
produce colonial independence, even at the sacrifice of colonial 
development, while Spain exercised unquestioned control 
over certain of her colonies for centuries without any serious 
effort, either to develop their internal possibilities or the politi- 
cal education of their peoples. The query presents itself, 
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should every colonial system be so constructed as to give 
equal weight to these two factors of efficient service and 
colonial autonomy? ‘This is probably the most difficult of 
all political problems in the government of dependencies. ; 
It would not be a very difficult matter forthe men who are 
now managing the governments of Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines, to set up a highly efficient administrative _ 
system, which would afford the people all the services 
demanded of modern governments, if the co-operation of 
the natives were not necessary. But is such a plan desira- 
ble? President Roosevelt, in his first message to Congress, 
has pointed out the peculiar nature of the situation which 
confronts the United States as regards her dependencies. 
The United States entered upon her colonial career with = 
fundamental condition entirely at variance with those of | 
other countries. We began by making promises. Our 
domestic institutions and the spirit of our people having 
been opposed more or less strongly to the control of subject 
_ peoples, we have conferred representative institutions upon 
the natives in nearly all the new possessions. ‘The ques- — 
tion, therefore, of the desirability of establishing an efficient — 
government, without the co-operation of the natives, is a more 
or less academic one. We have already solicited the partici- a 
pation of the insular peoples, and to abolish this part of the — 
system now would excite even more opposition than if g 
_ had never been invited. The question may therefore be 
stated as follows: Given the existence of representative 
: institutions in the dependencies, how much weight shall be 
placed upon these institutions, and what réle shall they play 
in the actual decision of colonial questions ? 
The most urgent and immediate need of the new members 
of our family is not for more independence, but rather for 
the efficient performance of governmental services. This is 
especially noticeable in the Philippines. Throughout all the 
discussion as to whether the natives are or are not ready for a 
a high — of political activity, and in ote of all a 
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for independence set up by a certain element of the Filipinos, 
there has never been the least doubt as to what the archi- 
pelago most requires at the present moment. The develop- 
ment of the commercial possibilities of the islands, a 
complete system of public schools and the establishment of 
impartial courts of justice, are vastly more important in this 
initial stage than is the organization of elective governments 
or the cultivation of Filipino independence. In only 
slightly different degree this is true of all our possessions, 
In territories where the proportion of children attending 
school falls as low as one out of twenty children of school 
age, where immense sections of the country are by reason 
of undeveloped means of communication denied access to 
natural markets for their products, and where a complete 
revision of the local and municipal governments is being 
undertaken, or has yet to be made, it is evident that the 
question of independence is relatively a secondary one as 
compared with the demand for internal development. By 
this it is not meant to imply that representative institutions 
and efficient government are incompatible. But a glance at 
the history of political representation will show that the 
system was not primarily aimed at efficiency; its origin and 
development are calculated first and foremost to conserve the 
rights of the people. It has been adapted through successive 
centuries to the new conditions of each time, and is now 
much better calculated to secure the successful performance 
of governmental services than ever before. Yet the fact 
remains that its object is not efficiency, and that in territo- 
ries where, as in our possessions, representative institutions 
already exist, the demand that greater independence and 
power be conferred upon these institutions must be re- 
garded as less important than the demand for the immedi- 
ate performance by the government of certain much-needed 
services. 

There are few Americans who would advocate the aboli- 
tion of representative governments in the islands or the 
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reduction of these representative governments to a merely 
formal power. But it is a significant fact that nearly all of 
those who have visited the dependencies, and expressed 
their opinions on the subject, emphasize the necessity of 
securing the immediate development of the internal 
resources of the islands before concentrating our attention 
upon the extent of colonial autonomy. 

In the present stage of our policy, then, territorial auton- 
omy is advisable, but’ efficient government is a vital neces- 
sity. Too little emphasis has been laid upon this fact; 
while it has been admitted, in the newspaper and magazine 
discussions of the subject, that the necessity for strong, 
efficient government is evident on all sides, yet the 
bulk of attention has been given to the secondary question 
of autonomy. The debates in Congress have turned largely 
upon this point; the agitation of political parties has been 
directed along this line, and the general tendency of public 
opinion, where expressed, seems to be favorable to an early 
if nota premature grant of extended powers to the elected 
element in the insular legislatures. 

As to the relation of colonial autonomy to the suffrage, we 
have in our newspaper discussions, at least, treated the two 
questions, suffrage and independence, separately. Broad 
and liberal suffrage regulations have been proposed without 
regard to the degree of control exercised by the home gov- 
ernment over the islands, and in some cases, after a lib- 
eral suffrage qualification has been established, the demand 
for a territorial government has been raised. To begin with 
a tentative statement of principles, it should be said that 
colonial autonomy and suffrage qualifications are two sides 
of the same question. In tropical dependencies, where the 
American element is not in the majority, the degree of inde- 
pendence to be given to the popular representative body 
must be determined very largely by the elements of the 
population which they represent, in other words, by the suf- 
frage qualifications. 
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Liberty is a habit. It is not something which people a 
‘*obtain,’’ but is the result of cultivation. It hastakenthe 
Anglo-Saxons seven hundred years to cultivate this habit, _ 
and we should therefore not be disappointed if it cannot be 
communicated to tropical peoples in four years. The inocu- 
lation theory of liberty is annually proving itself less ten- 
able. This is no reason why we should fail to encourage the 
habit of toleration and mutual respect which is at the basis 
of Anglo-Saxon politics, but it is a strong inducement for us 
to proceed carefully in conferring important and even critical ey 
powers upon elective representatives in tropical dependencies, ) 
One of the interesting psychological features of the insular 
peoples with whom we are now coming in contact is their ‘ 
confidence in our ability to bring about better conditions, and | 
their dependence upon us for this change. They have heard 
for years of the wonderful results which have attended the 
operation of representative institutions on the North Ameri- vs 
can Continent, and they are firmly of the belief that the 
institutions alone have produced the results. The effects of 
this belief are plainly seen in those Latin-American coun- 
tries where republican government has been adopted. The 
unsatisfactory working of representation in these countries 
may be regarded as the outcome of too much faith in a mere 
governmental system. The radical classes in every country, 
acting on the theory that their interests can only be con- ; 
served by universal suffrage, have placed this institution in ? 
the front rank of their political platforms. The propertied 
classes, believing themselves to be denied that dominant a 
influence in politics which they considered their natural __ 
right, have necessarily transferred their political action from 
the ballot to the executive, and have sought to retain their 
control of the organs of government by establishing order p: 
through a dictatorship. 
The practical conclusion which may b2 drawn from this a 
fact for application in our dependencies, is that the wider the 
suffrage and the greater the number of persons who are unfa- 
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miliar with the practical daily operation of representative 
institutions, the greater should be the control exercised by 
the representives of the United States in the government of 
the dependency. In Porto Rico, for example, the social 
conditions and lack of familiarity with representative gov- 
ernment has early led to a bitter partisan strife which must 
be laid aside before representative government can assume 
its true position in the island. Hence the necessity for a 
guiding influence such as that exerted by the appointed 
Executive Council. An examination of the laws and reso- 
lutions passed by the Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico, 
at its first session, shows that a large proportion of these 
originated in the appointed house, a striking yet perfectly 
natural result of the guiding réle played by the representa- 
tives of the United States. It should be further called to 
mind that the political conditions in the opening years of the 
new government were in a sense greatly simplified by the 
refusal of the Federal party to take part in the elections. 
This permitted the Governor and his advisers in the Council 
to manage insular affairs in co-operation with a single party. 
The two initial years of the American régime in Porto Rico 
were therefore unusual; one of the severest tests of our 
ability to cope with problems of party government and an 
extended suffrage is yet tocome. When both parties are 
actively engaged in political propaganda, and all that such 
propaganda implies, and when both parties enter into active 
permanent competition with each other, we shall have a 
more truly party government, but at the same time a gov- 
ernment in which the réle of the Executive Council, as the 
guiding element, will be more difficult. Viewed from this 
standpoint the popular demand for a territorial form of gov- 
ernment in Porto Rico, with an elected upper house, appears 
premature. Leaving all other considerations aside, the 
legislative and administrative questions still requiring solu- 
tion are so important, the success or failure of our govern- 
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these questions, and the classes now included in the voting 
registers are in such an elementary stage of political develop- 
ment, that it would seem an unnecessarily hazardous experi- 
ment to dispense with the stimulating influence of the 
appointed upper house. 

In the Philippines the same considerations apply with 
increased force, while in Hawaii the limitation of the suf- 
frage to persons who are more or less directly under 
the influence of what might be called the American spirit, 
may fairly be urged as a reason for making the upper house 
elective, although even here the recent conflict between the 
legislative and the executive, between the elected legislature 
and the appointed governor, threatens to retard progress 
seriously. 

There is another point of colonial policy which bears a 
close relation to the question of autonomy, but which can 
only be treated briefly in a general discussion. The system 
of local government exercises a most important influence 
upon the development of that spirit of toleration and mutual 
respect which, it has been asserted, rests at the foundation 
of representative government. The Anglo-Saxon system of 
representation is based historically upon the growth of 
local government. The recent decay of interest in local 
affairs has served to cloud this fact. It should be remem- 
bered that not only has the structure of our representative 
bodies its footing in the localities, but that all the educa- 
tional influences which have brought about the distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon type of party government have hitherto been 
of local origin. The question as to what degree of autonomy 
is to be granted to a dependency, must therefore be answered 
very largely with reference to the presence or absence of this 
important means of political education. Communal life is 
the primary department of the national parliament; it is a 
means, if not the means, of affording preliminary exercise and 
training for the greater field of activity. One of the earliest 
endeavors of those who so earnestly advocate the establish- 
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ment of strong and influential representative institutions 
in the dependencies, should be to secure the operation . of 
this powerful preparatory influence. 

As to the exact method by which colonial autonomy is pre- 
served or regulated respectively, a great diversity of practice 
exists in different countries. The control of the mother 
country is usually exerted in one of two general ways: 
(1) The power of approval or disapproval exerted in the 
home country itself, and (2) a control exerted by officials 
resident in the dependency but appointed by the home gov- 
ernment. Of the first kind of central control there are two 
variations, (@) one in which the national /egis/ature acts as 
the controlling body, approving or disapproving the resolu- 
tions of the colonial government and actively intervening in 
the affairs of the colony, and (4) a system in which this 
power of approval is exerted almost entirely by the executive 
of the mother country. In this latter system the head of the 
colonial bureau or department scans all the principal acts of 
each colony and supervises in more or less detail the ordinary 
conduct of colonial administration. In those cases in which 
the control is exerted by appointed officials residing in the 
colony, there are also important variations in the practice of 
modern nations. There may be (a) a distinct upper house 
composed of appointed officials who act as a check upon the 
elected lower house—this is the time-honored method, and it 
has generally produced satisfactory results; or (4), there may 
be a single house elected by the people, but held in check by 
the governor’s veto; or (c), there may be a single house com- 
posed partly of elected and partly of appointed members, in 
which the appointed members are in a majority. In all of 
these instances it will be noticed there is, somewhere in the 
organization, a point at which radical or subversive action by 
the elected members may be stopped. But this is not suffi- 
cient. ‘The modern conception of the réle to be played by a 
colonizing nation is not that its representatives should simply 
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they should act as a stimulus to progress, as for example the 
réle played by England in Egypt or by France in Algeria, 
Allowing fora variety of conditions in different colonies, it 
may fairly be said that after the first feeling of irresponsibility 
on the part of the people has been eradicated, the great 
difficulty will be in maintaining the progress of colonial 
development. The part to be played by the appointed repre- 
sentatives of the home country must therefore always be an 
important one. There must be a standard by which the 
elected members of the legislature shall be measured in the 
popular eye. 

Taking up the practice of European governments, the 
experience of Great Britain is especially interesting. From 
the English system one fact appears most plainly—the repre- 
sentative institutions of English colonies are operated almost 
universally by the white population. 

In most cases the question which confronts the English 
legislator is comparatively simple: Is the colony inhabited 
by a sufficiently large number of whites to operate a repre- 
sentative government? If not, no representative form is 
established, but the district remains a Crown Colony, as in 
the case of the West African possessions. The Gold Coast, 
with a total population of 1,500,000; Sierra Leone, with a 
population of 136,000, and Lagos, with a population of 
2,000,000, contain an average of about two hundred Euro- 
pean inhabitants each. 

If a considerable number of white inhabitants be present, 
a representative legislature is established; in Mauritius and 
the Bermudas the white population forms over one-third of 
the total. Additional examples are seen in Cyprus and 
British Guiana, while a variation from the rule, which, how- 
ever, has been attended with doubtful results, is presented 
by the Island of Jamaica. 

Next comes the question: How shall the control of the 
government be secured to the white inhabitants? If some 
- the satives are of a superior type, this class i is admitted to 
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participation in the government, as is the case in Cyprus; if 
not, the natives are practically disregarded and the Euro- 
peans, which usually means the English majority, elect the 
legislature, as in British Guiana and the Bermudas. In the 
local, municipal and village governments natives are fre- 
quently allowed control, throughout the British system, even 
in Crown colonies where, as in India, no colonial representa- 
tive legislature exists. But in all these cases the powers of 
the local town governments are limited and supervised by 
the appointed central government of the colony. These 
comparatively simple methods have resulted from centuries 
of experience gained through many costly mistakes. The 
British method of adapting suffrage qualifications to the 
degree of colonial independence is also of interest. A colony 
may have representative institutions, with universal suffrage, 
and yet enjoy so little real autonomy as to be less indepen- 
dent than some of the Crown colonies. It is not the liber- 
ality of the suffrage qualifications, but the scope of the 
powers given to the elected legislature which constitutes 
colonial autonomy. Independence consists not in the thought 
that every male twenty-one years of age may vote for repre- 
sentatives, but in the fact that the representatives, once 
elected, wield extended powers over the affairs of the colony. 
In solving this, the greatest problem of colonial government, 
the British have again resorted, after long years of experi- 
mentation, to comparatively simple methods. 

Is the colony a prosperous one with the English residents 
forming an overwhelming majority in the electoral lists? If 
so, then the elected legislature is given free sway. The best 
examples are Canada and Australia. In the case of Cape 
Colony this rule has been departed from, since the English 
are not in a sufficient majority to run the government. The 
experience, however, has not been such as to encourge other 
departures from the rule. 

If the colony is less prosperous, or if the English residents 
are not in a large majority, or, finally, if the general stand- 
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ard of civilization is not very high, the legislature js 
composed in such a way as to form some check upon the 
elected members. This result is usually obtained by an 
upper house appointed by the Crown, the lower house being 
elected by the people (Barbados, Bahamas, Natal, Ber- 
mudas). 

Finally, a compromise between the two above-mentioned 
forms has been adopted in certain colonies which represent 
an intermediate stage of economic and racial development. 
This compromise consists in the establishment of a mixed 
legislative assembly, composed of appointed and elected 
members in the same body. In the more highly-developed 
colonies of this compromise class, where experience has 
shown that the legislature may be trusted to a considerable 
extent, the majority of the assembly is elected (Malta, 
Cyprus). Where the colonial legislature, it is feared, may 
come into collision with the interests of the Empire as a 
whole, the elected members are in the minority (British 
Guiana, Mauritius). 

In the case of Jamaica, a highly-interesting form of gov- 
ernment has been adopted. In ordinary times the elected 
members of the legislative council are in the majority, but 
the governor is empowered to enlarge provisionally the num- 
ber of appointed members in the council so as to form a 
majority. This power is, however, only used in case of 
emergency, a recent instance being thecrisis of 1899. In 
short, the degree of independence granted to the English 
colonies, and the powers of the elected members of the leg- 
islature, are tempered by the admixture of appointed mem- 
bers in degrees corresponding to the advancement of civili- 
zation, the economic prosperity, and especially the number 
of Englishmen on the voting lists. 

Another important feature of modern colonial systems, 
which has almost escaped notice in the United States, is the 
influence necessarily exerted upon the growth of the national 
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colonies. ‘This change in the executive bears a close relation 
to the general question of colonial autonomy. One who 
makes even a hasty comparison of the European systems 
with our own, will be struck by the fact that the great 
colonial powers of Europe have, in one form or another, 
adopted the plan of permanent executive control over colonies, 
while we have thus far failed to doso, except in the Philip- 
pines, and even in this case executive control is regarded as 
a merely temporary expedient. 

In the first years after the Spanish War, Congress showed 
by its general attitude considerable confidence in its ability 
to cope with the new questions of colonial administration. 
This confidence in the Federal Legislature was apparently 
shared by the other departments of the Government and by 
many of the people. Asa result of this feeling and of the 
traditions of the people, little hesitation was shown in 
establishing a modified territorial form of government for 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, in which little or no provision was 
made for executive control. The temper of the American 
people in 1899 and 1900 was hardly such as to encourage 
permanent establishment of such a control, the leaven of so- 
called anti-imperialistic sentiment was quite strong, the 
Presidential campaign of 1900 was about to begin, and the 
general sentiment, therefore, seemed to favor a considerable 
degree of liberality in the matter of self-government for the 
dependencies, while the newness of the questions involved 
led to the policy of ‘‘ government on the spot.’’ The national 
executive was, therefore, freed as much as possible from the 
burden of insular government. In the organic law enacted 
for Porto Rico, on April 12, 1900, as well as in the organic 
act for Hawaii, passed April 30, 1900, there were surpris- 
ingly few provisions for control by the Federal Executive 
over the ordinary administration of the islands. While the 
President was given considerable power of appointment, espe- 
cially in Porto Rico, little or nothing was said about his 
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furthermore, the laws were interpreted in precisely the same 
spirit in which they had been enacted. ; 

After the passage of the two laws above mentioned, the 
impression gradually grew that the problems confronting us 
were of greater complexity than had been anticipated. This _ 
became clear when Congress attempted to legislate for the — 
Philippines. There at once arose such a divergence of views _ 
regarding the fundamental facts of the Philippine situation 
that the celebrated amendment to the Army Appropriation 
Bill of 1901 was adopted, providing that ‘‘All military, civil 
and judicial powers necessary to govern the Philippine 
Islands . . . . shall, until otherwise provided by Congress, 
be vested in such person and persons and shall be exercised 
in such manner as the President of the United States shall 

This method of dealing with the Philippine situation did 
not signify the abandonment of the policy of “‘ government 
on the spot’’; such a policy will probably continue to be a 
prominent feature of American methods in territorial or 
dependent government. The Anglo-Saxon is strong, not in 
devising governmental systems, but in operating them. The 
strength of the American system of dependencies lies not so 
much in the governmental machinery established, as in the 
individual Americans who have been sent out to manage 
insular affairs. The policy which has here been called, for 
want of a better name, ‘‘ government on the spot,’’ is one 
calculated to make interference or control by the home 
executive necessary only in affairs of the utmost import- 
ance. A few practical instances from Porto Rico and 
the Philippines illustrate this point admirably. The entire 
revenue system of Porto Rico has been revised and brought 
into harmony with modern principles of taxation, the depart- 
ment of public works, roads, bridges, etc., has been com- 
pletely renovated, if not revolutionized, and a school system 
has been constructed from the foundations up; while an 
admirable code of laws—political, civil and criminal—has 
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been prepared and adopted. All this great task of regen- 
eration has been planned and executed in the island itself. 

The same general statement applies to a somewhat less 
extent in the Philippines. Owing to the continuance of 
military government, there has necessarily been a greater 
degree of central activity in the War Department at Wash- 
ington, but with the increasing application of civil govern- 
ment throughout the archipelago, there has been an increased 
emphasis upon the policy of governing the islands from 
Manila rather than Washington. So we find a great num- 
ber of what might be called ‘‘ acts of fundamental organiza- 
tion ’’ passed by the Philippine Commission, acts establishing 
departments, bureaus and divisions, general regulations of 
trade and commerce, laws establishing a complete system 
of local government, etc.—all these are in the best and 
highest sense ‘‘ government on the spot.’’ They do not 
answer the definition of colonial autonomy; they cannot sat- 
isfy the theoretical claims of colonial imdependence, nor will 
they be found satisfactory by those who believe that at all 
times, in all climates, temperate and tropical, and among all 
races, governments derive their just powers from the imme- 
diate consent of the governed. But if, as the American 
Declaration of Independence would seem to imply, govern- 
ments are to be judged by their results, the American policy 
can hardly fail of approval. ‘The question arises, however, 
to what degree will a control by the national executive 
become necessary in the future, and what may be its rela- 
tions with the representative governments which have been 
established or are to be established in the dependencies? If 
a provisional answer may be hazarded to this question, it 
would seem that a considerable development of executive 
power will become necessary, not so much for the purpose 
of interfering with the ordinary detail of colonial administra- 
tion, but rather to afford a great central clearing-house in 
which the experience gained in one dependency may be used 
in others. 
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It is clear that the United States may, from its peculiar 
trade relations and from the growth of its foreign commerce, 
be led at any moment into the acquisition or control of addi- _ 
tional territory, whether for the purposes of protecting trade _ 
routes, the opening of new routes, the guarantee of markets, 
or the preservation of order. Such an expansion must 
necessarily result in the development of a more highly 
developed system of central control. A glance at the Eng- 
lish colonial system, or even at the recent history of ourown 
dependencies, will show how delicate are the questions which, : 
from time to time, arise in their government. A legislature, __ 
by reason of its collective nature, cannot handle these ques- 
tions, nor should it be expected to do so; then, too, the 
dependent governments themselves must occasionally be 
stimulated by an impulse from the national life. This should 
be the function of the national executive, and it requires no 
prophetic vision to see that a material widening of executive 
powers will be the result. 

To sum up briefly the conclusions drawn from this review 
of the question of colonial autonomy: (1) The importance of 
autonomy varies according to the economic and social condi- = 
tion of the dependency; in the early stage of colonial devel- 
opment it should be subordinated to the element of efficient __ 
government; (2) the degree of independence to be conferred i 
upon each dependency should be determined largely by the 
nature of the suffrage qualifications and the extent to which a 
an interesting system of local and municipal self-government 
exists; (3) the necessary control to be exerted by the mother 
country may take the form of approval or rejection of colo- 
nial acts in the mother country itself or by its representa- 
tives resident in the colony; the second method is preferable 
in those cases where the natives of the dependency have 
been led to regard autonomy as important; (4) the prac- 
tice of leading countries, and particularly of Great Britain, 
has demonstrated the necessity of keeping the white popula- __ 
tion in control where possible, and where this is not possible 
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then of limiting the degree of colonial autonomy to be con- 
ferred; (5) the policy of governing each dependency on 
the spot has hitherto prevented any serious disturbance of 
the delicate balance of power between the executive and 
legislative departments of the United States Government, 
but the present tendency seems to indicate a growing pre- 
ponderance of the national executive in territorial affairs. 


James T. YOuNG. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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The question of suffrage occupies a significant position in 
the general field of colonial government. While usually 
considered as a single problem, it is in reality made up of 
several important questions. In the first place, should 
suffrage qualifications be determined by the colony or by the 


mother country? On this point there is comparatively little , 


difference of opinion. Since the home government is ulti- 
mately held responsible for the progress and development of 
the colony, it is only natural that the mother country 
should fix the suffrage qualifications in such a way as to 
subserve these ends and to prevent dangerous political dis- 
turbance. It is, therefore, only in the more advanced and — 
highly-developed colonies, where political as well as eco- 
nomic progress has been attained, that the determination of 
these qualifications is to be safely entrusted to the colonial 
government. While Canada, for instance, is permitted to 
define her own suffrage qualifications, in the great body of 
English colonies these are determined by the imperial legis- 
lature. In the next place, it may be asked, are there certain 
conditions which require particular suffrage qualifications? 
Do tropical conditions call for a different arrangement of the 
suffrage than the temperate climates? Under what circum- 
stances is a property or an educational qualification respec- 
tively required, and how far do racial characteristics enter 
into the determination of the franchise? While these 
questions cannot be answered satisfactorily by the formula- 
tion of general rules, it is, nevertheless, of interest to 
examine the various ways in which a solution has been 
attempted, as well as the degree of success obtained. 

It will be generally agreed that where the resources of the 
colony are undeveloped and civilization has not advanced to 
. any considerable extent, the suffrage qualifications should be 
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so arranged as to make it possible for only a small percentage 
of the population to vote. And, conversely, high economic 
and social development will lead to the inference of wide 
participation in the franchise. The basis of self-government 
being at hand, the natural product can be realized. 

In fact, the real point at issue in all the questions pro- 
pounded above is as to how far the system of government 
and the extent of the franchise necessarily involved in it are 
dependent upon economic conditions and upon racial char- 
acteristics. Or, to state the problem in still broader terms, 
how far are political questions dependent upon environment 
and upon heredity? Those two forces constantly interact 
upon one another—now one exerting the predominant influ- 
ence and now the other. The state of industry, with its 
natural physical basis in such elementary conditions as soil, 
climate, surface and minerals, may have developed so far 
as to call forth latent powers in the population scarcely 
expected. With the development of commerce there comes 
an influx of democratic ideas due to the intermingling of 
various types of men through business interests. 

Liberal ideas are bound to spread under these circum- 
stances and political development is affected by the general 
democratic influences. This is but one instance, out of 
many, that might be chosen to illustrate the point. The 
nature of the suffrage qualifications must be largely modified 
by the environment, both on its industrial and physical side. 

On the other hand, these environmental factors are 
slow in operating and sometimes exert little effect for long 
periods of time. Indeed, in some cases their influence may 
be hardly noticeable and the hereditary forces may long be 
uppermost in the struggle between the two. The attitude 
of mind and habits of thought developed by subjection to 
influences extended over long periods of time are extremely 
difficult to eradicate. They find expression in racial 
characteristics and are everywhere recognized as vitally 
affecting political government. 
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The relation of these different factors in the problem of 
suffrage is well brought out in English experience in colonial 
government. Before analyzing the influences affecting the 
suffrage qualifications in the new dependencies of the United 
States, it may be well to examine the conditions existing 
in some of the more important English colonies. 

In Australia, the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria and 
Queensland possess practically universal suffrage—there being 
neither a property nor an educational qualification for the 
election of members of the legislative assembly. The physical 
and social conditions which form the basis of this system are 
easily dis¢ernible. The climate is such as to permit the exist- 
ence and survival of an efficient type of man, there is a well- 
organized system of industry, production has advanced toa 
point where general prosperity prevails and the resources of 
the colonies are well utilized. Sufficient means of communi- 
cation have been established to disseminate common political 
ideas, to make possible common standards and general inter- 
ests and to provide bonds for uniting the different parts of the 
country into a homogeneous whole. The character of the 
population denotes a considerable degree of intelligence and 
capacity for self-government, and the original inhabitants 
make up a very small percentage of the total population. 
With British subjects constituting almost the entire popula- 
tion, and with the consequent prevalence of English ideas 
and habits of thought representing a long and continuous 
development of civil and political liberty, it is possible to 
establish successfully a broad and liberal suffrage. Now if 
we contrast Australia with Jamaica, we observe a problem of 
a totally different character, a problem which has been solved 
by the establishment of a property qualification in order to 
exclude the incapable element from political activity. On 
account of social and physical conditions, the suffrage in a 
tropical colony frequently requires a different regulation from 
that in a more temperate dependency. The soil and climate 
affect the character of industry and type of man to be dealt 
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with, and this in turn reacts upon the political capacity of 
the individual. Jamaica’s decline in fortune is now generally 
conceded to have been caused by lack of cheap, efficient 
labor, and the failure of the cane sugar industry. These 
have caused economic distress and consequent political 
discontent. In addition, the negro forms the great bulk 
of the population—the whites constituting only 2% per 
cent of the total number of the inhabitants. England has 
therefore employed the property qualification to prevent the 
ultra-radical classes from securing political control. With the 
increasing decadence of economic conditions, even this safe- 
guard has proved insufficient, and the powers of the elected 
legislators have been counteracted by the appointed members 
of the council. 

In Cape Colony, also, the conditions are widely different, 
in some respects, from those prevailing in Australia and 
somewhat resemble, so far as the constituent elements of 
the population are concerned, the conditions existing in 
Jamaica. There is a fair degree of prosperity and the 
climate is more suited to a high type of labor than in 
Jamaica. The products are largely agricultural and pas- 
toral, but in addition there is considerable mining and some 
slight attempt at manufacturing. Roads and railways have 
also been opened and materially aid the growth of industry. 
But the character of the population is altogether different 
from that of the Australian colonies. A glance at New 
South Wales, the foremost colony of Australia, will serve to 
illustrate this. In that colony, out of a population of over 
one million and a quarter, only seven thousand are aborig- 
ines and half-castes. But in Cape Colony three-fourths 
of the population are negroes or half-breeds, possessing 
little or no education. While about two-thirds of the 
European population are able to read and write, only 
7 per cent of the colored races are so qualified. Under 
these conditions, therefore, a wide extension of the franchise 
would be incompatible with efficient government. The 
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property qualification was consequently prescribed, and no 
one allowed to be newly-registered as a voter who could not 
sign his name and write his address and occupation. Eng- 
land thus employed here both the property and educa- 
tional qualifications to secure an intelligent and capable 
electorate. 

Although our political ideals have been those of equality 
and political liberty, we have, nevertheless, consciously or 
unconsciously, followed the example set by Great Britain in 
the determination of suffrage qualifications for colonial 
dependencies. ‘This is not to be attributed to imitation, but 
to the necessities of the case. However tenaciously a nation 
may cling to the ideal of political equality, such an ideal can 
only be realized in localities where the foundations of equality 
exist. Recognizing the force of this, the United States has 
employed the educational and property qualifications in 
fixing the conditions necessary for the enjoyment of the 
franchise in colonial possessions. As the educational test 
is exclusively employed in Hawaii, it will be discussed first. 

Hawaii is the most favorably situated of the lands recently 
acquired by the United States. Aside from the fact that the 
islands had become extensively Americanized before their 
annexation, their physical environment is favorable to eco- 
nomic advance and political growth to a great degree 
unusual in a tropical country. Although situated in the 
tropics, the temperature is so modified by trade winds and 
ocean currents as to produce a climate distinctly different 
from other regions in the same latitude. The average 
temperature, 75 degrees, is thus probably reduced ten degrees 
below the normal temperature of countries similarly situated. 
Although the islands are mountainous and volcanic in origin, 
the soil is highly fertile and productive—the lava decom- 
posing into rich red soils particularly adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. This sound agricultural basis is of the first 
importance to Hawaii, as the comparative lack of coal and 
minerals prevents the extensive development of mining and 
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manufacturing industries. In fact, agriculture constitutes 
the industrial backbone of the islands, capital being almost 
exclusively engaged in the cultivation of sugar-cane. 
A reference to trade statistics will best illustrate the par- 
amount importance of this product. In 1897, out of total 
exports to the value of $16,021,775, the exportation of sugar 
amounted to $15,390,223, while nearly one-quarter of the 
total population was employed on sugar plantations. 
Practically all of this trade went to the United States. The 
islands are thus dependent upon the market of the mainland 
and have become subject largely to American influences 
which are contributing much to the general prosperity and 
development of the country. In the establishment of rail- 
roads and better means of communication, American enter- 
prise has also been brought to bear, although much still 
remains to be done in this direction. 

Closely connected with the economic life, and the conse- 
quent political possibilities of Hawaii, are the labor condi- 
tions prevailing in the islands. This brings us to the general 
question of the population of the islands, its character and 
the relative numerical strength of its elements—a question 
upon which so much depends in the determination of suf- 
frage qualifications. According to the census of 1896, the 
population of the islands amounted to 109,020. Of this 
number the Hawaiians came first with a population of 39,- 
504; the Japanese second, 24,407; the Chinese third, 21,616; 
and the Portuguese fourth, 15,919. Only three thousand 
(3,086) are Americans, and Europeans constitute the 
remainder of the population. Although a small minority, 
the Americans have practically controlled the affairs of the 
island and, together with the British and Germans, managed 
the business relations of the archipelago. The bulk of the 
agricultural work is performed by the Japanese and Chinese, 
the native Hawaiians being averse to plantation labor and 
having a preference for personal service. One-half of the 
Japanese and o 
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the sugar plantations. Originally the Hawaiians themselves 
; 4 worked on the plantations, but as the demand for agricultural 
labor increased after the expansion of the sugar industry in 
1875, when a reciprocity treaty was made with the United 
States, they were unable to meet the new demands for labor, 
and the planters were therefore forced to look elsewhere for 
the required supply. An unfortunate experience in the 
violation of labor agreements led to the introduction of a 
contract system of labor, in order that the planters might 
be protected at a time when it was absolutely necessary that 
a sufficient supply of labor should be at hand to carry on the 
operations of the sugar industry. A proper understanding 
_ of this is necessary to explain the existence of such a large 
number of Asiatics on the islands, and the effect in turn upon 
industrial and political conditions. This contract system, 
_ which furnishes house rent and weekly wages of three dollars, 
attracts a comparatively low type of labor and sets a low — 
standard of living. But a high political development of the 
islands can only be fully realized by the introduction of efficient © 
_ labor and a high standard of life. The productive power of 
such labor is relatively much greater than the temporary 
additional expense entailed in increased wages. As has — 
- been shown, climatic conditions also are favorable to white 
labor, since the islands are tropical only in so far as latitude — 
is concerned. However, the actual as well as the formal 
control of the islands by the United States, and the conse- 
quent probable application of American methods of indus- 
trial enterprise, will exert an influence tending to replace the 
a _ lower type of labor for the higher and more efficient. 
_ The natives, composing nearly two-fifths of the entire 
_ population, are necessarily an important factor in the social 
conditions prevailing in the islands. Upon their character 
will depend, in large part, the determination of the suffrage 
The decrease in the number of natives, 
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to affect their importance in territorial affairs. Those 
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that have survived are of a kindly disposition and obedient 
to law, although not highly industrious. Naturally it is 
difficult to eradicate traits and dispositions acquired in a 
primitive state, and it would be unreasonable to expect no 
trace of them to remain. But great transformations have 
been wrought in the native through the combined influence 
of missionaries, intermarriage and education. The moderate 
treatment which he has received at the hands of foreigners 
was begun by the missionaries, and Christianity also accom- 
plished much in modifying his naturally easy-going disposi- 
tion. Intermarriage with Mongolians and Caucasians has 
considerably changed the physical and mental character- 
istics of the native, and helped to establish a commu- 
nity of interests throughout the island which reacts 
to the advantage of the community and native alike. 
Finally education, begun by the missionaries and afterwards 
undertaken by the government has materially benefited 
the native. A system of public schools (in which 
English is the medium of expression), high schools, colleges 
and industrial schools, have been established. Education is. 
compulsory between the ages of six and fifteen, and one- 
eighth of the total budget is devoted to the support of 
the schools. Fifty per cent of the teachers are Americans, 
and American methods are employed in teaching. Im 
consequence of this thorough attention to education, 
Hawaii has a high percentage of literacy, 64 per cent of 
the population being able to read and write. But, in 
reality, the percentage among the native Hawaiians is 
much higher (84 per cent), because the lack of education 
among the Asiatics and Portuguese reduces the general 
average. In this waya great transformation is being 
worked in the original native, making natives more intelli- 
- gent and less intemperate. But naturally he still retains 

traces of the former indolence, and must undergo further 
development in order to assert himself in industry or politics. 
These, then, were the chief industrial and social conditions 
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the United States. From what has been said, it will be seen 
that Hawaii possessed factors which warranted some degree _ 
of local autonomy, although the conditions undoubtedly 
required a limitation of the suffrage in order to secure 
efficient government. The islands were prosperous because 
of their great sugar interests, which had been brought into © 
close relation with the United States. The general level of — 
education was also relatively high. There had been little 
governmental oppression, and a general community of _ 
interests was being formed. But the people had not suffi- 
cient training in self-government and the population contained 
a large number of Asiatics not in harmony with the best 
interests of the islands. The native, although intelligent, was 
not aroused to the full sense of industrial and political 
responsibilities. The Act of April 30, 1900, providing a 
government for the territory of Hawaii, attempts to meet _ 
these conditions. It confers a measure of local self-govern- 
ment, and, at the same time, employs means to bring the 
administration of Hawaiian affairs into harmony with Ameri- 
can ideas and institutions. Although Hawaii is prosperous 
and educated, it is hardly necessary, in the light of the con- 
ditions just reviewed, to say that universal suffrage at present 
would not be in harmony with the best interests of the islands. 
The exclusion of the Asiatics, representing, as they do, the 
most un-American ideas, is essential, and is easily accom- 
plished by permitting only citizens of the United States to vote. 
The extent, however, to which the native is to be en- 
franchised is another question altogether. Constituting two- 
fifths of the population, his position is totally different from 
that of the native in Australia, where England is able to 
permit manhood suffrage. He occupies, however, a position 
less important numerically than the colored race in 
Jamaica, where property, or in Cape Colony, where educa- 
tional qualifications are provided. But his educational 
development is vastly superior to theirs, and the problem is, 
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therefore, less difficult to solve. Lack of industrial develop- 
ment and political training is his chief drawback. It is 
consequently necessary to exclude the most inefficient from 
political participation in order to secure order and stability 
in government. The means more often employed by 
England to accomplish this is the property qualification. 
But the United States has taken the view that intelligence 
in voting may be secured without insisting, at all times, upon 

the ownership of property. 

Besides the usual qualifications of age, citizenship, 
residence and registration, the additional test of ability 
to speak, read and write the English language has been 
established. But it is a question whether, in the long 
run, more good would not have been accomplished by 
requiring stricter tests or qualifications of a different char- 
acter. If the object is to enfranchise as many of the inhab- 
itants as possible, then it is well enough to take that qualifi- 
cation—education—which is most generally enjoyed, as a 
basis for the exercise of the franchise. But if the policy 
has in mind the development of certain necessary qualities 
which are still in a rudimentary state, so that by this higher 
development a real step in the direction of progress can be 
made, then it is a wiser policy to require conditions for the 
exercise of the franchise, which, though necessary for pro- 
gress, are perhaps not strongly developed in the population. 
In other words, a premium is put on that condition which is 
essential for further progress in the community, but which, 
by reason of a backward state of development, is not generally 
possessed in the community. To apply this thought, educa- 
tion is the condition that is generally possessed by the natives 
of Hawaii, but industrial development does not exist to the 
same extent. ‘The native is rather easy-going, and lacks 
industrial efficiency. A proper qualification might thus 
encourage the native to further effort in the line most © 
needed—that of industry—so that by the penne of 
property he could enjoy the franchise. 
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Again, an educational test does not stand for the same 
national characteristics as a property qualification. With the 
ownership of property there usually goes a conservative dis- 
position, but one may easily have the ability to read and 
write, and still lack the sense of political responsibility. In 
fact, a simple rudimentary education, such as mere ability to 
read and write, may often result in unsettled political ideas, 
unless accompanied by the disciplinary influence of industrial 
activity. Sound and efficient administration of government 
requires a certain measure of conservatism which the owner- 
ship of property almost invariably nourishes, because of the 
additional interests and responsibilities which its ownership 
entails. 

The conditions in Porto Rico and the Philippines present 
to the United States a problem different in many respects 
from those of Hawaii. The long régime of Spanish influ- 
ence in the former colonies, from which Hawaii was free, 
gave rise to distinctive economic, political and social charac- 
teristics, while the thoroughly tropical nature of the islands 
added a marked difference in the physical basis of government. 
Both possessions are situated in the heart of the tropics, 
Luzon being on the same parallel of latitude with Porto 
Rico. Since there are not as great modifying influences as 
in Hawaii, the climate is distinctly tropical, and the ther- 
mometer in Manila and San Juan frequently reaches go 
degrees, although the average temperature is lower in both 
cases. This fact produces a marked effect on individual 
vigor and industrial efficiency, reacting upon the welfare of 
tne isiands and placing them at a greater disadvantage than 
Hawaii. The soil is fertile and particularly adapted to the 
growth of tropical products. In the Philippines, the staple 
articles are hemp, copra from the cocoanut, sugar and tobacco. 
i Together they constitute 97 per cent of the exports. In Porto 

ne ae Rico the most important products are coffee, sugar and tobacco, 
ss * which constitute about 95 per cent of the exports. Some 
mineral deposits of coal, copper, gold and iron are known to 
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- 8,000,000, and these are scattered over nearly 2,000 islands, 
with an area of over 164,000 square miles. They consist of 
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exist in both regions, but mines are not worked to any 
extent, in either. The islands, therefore, rely almost entirely 
upon agriculture as their principal source of industry and 
maintenance. But in this they have been handicapped and 
prevented from attaining a normal development, through 
lack of capital and efficient methods of production on the 
one hand, and the absence of a system of roads and com- 
munications on the other. The generally low level of 
industrial intelligence reacts upon the political life of the 
people and makes self-government difficult and precarious. 
To understand properly the situation as regards suffrage it 
will be well to examine briefly, in both territories, the 
general social conditions of the population. 

The labor problem is a difficult one in the Philippine 
Islands. The native is an unsteady worker, not toberelied _ 
upon. A short .spell of work is followed by an extended 
period of idleness, during which he enjoys the small amount 
accumulated from his labor. This dislike of systematic 
work has resulted in numerous industrial failures, and has 
finally led to the employment of Chinese labor. The low 


wages paid ranging from four to eight dollars per month, _ 
prevents all possibility of securing more efficient labor from 


other outside sources. 


The factor of most vital political significance is the make- 
up and general character of the population. The number 
of inhabitants of the Philippine Islands is estimated at 


about 25,000 Europeans and Americans, 125,000 cee 
and a great variety of tribes forming the great bulk of the 
population. These tribes belong to three races—the Negrito, 
Indonesian and Malayan. On account of the great number _ 
of tribes scattered over the archipelago, and beyond easy . 
access in many instances, it is difficult to get an exact esti- 
mate of their relative numbers. But the Schurman Com- 
mission placed the number of en at 25,000; the Indo- 
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nesians at 250,000 and the Malays at over six millions. The 
Negritos are short, black and of a primitive character, roam- 
_ ing around in the mountainous regions and manifesting no 
inclination for mental improvement. The Indonesians are 
light in color and physically superior to the Negritos, and 
some are rather intelligent. As these two races are, for the 
most part, indolent and peaceful, manifesting little prefer- 
ence for any particular form of government, the United 
States has had no serious trouble with them. The Malays 
are of medium height and commonly designated Filipinos, 
The Tagals and Visayans are the most important and domi- 
nant tribes of this race. They are rather industrious and 
patriotic, and from them has chiefly come the resistance to the 
United States. Taken together, these races are split up into 
more than eighty tribes; the numbers within the more ad- 
vanced tribes are greater, taken as a whole, than those farther 
down in the scale of civilization. The most undeveloped are 
deficient, both morally and mentally, and manifest cunning, 
treachery andcruelty. Polygamy and slavery have also been 
practiced by them. On the other hand, the more advanced 
tribes are Christianized and possess considerable mental 
capacity. While these tribes are fewer in number, they, 
nevertheless, constitute the majority of the population. It 
is this striking difference in tribal characteristics that 

accounts for such radically different estimates of the charac- _ 
ter of the natives that have been frequently given. It is almost = 


impossible to arrive at a general characterization of the _ 


people that will not reflect what is true of only a portion 
of the population. 

It is frequently asserted that the Filipinos, in so far as nat- 
- ural capacity is concerned, possess the possibilities of advance- _ 
- ment, present a fair degree of civilization—having embraced _ 
; Christianity—and become more or less acquainted with many © 
civilized customs and usages. But, at the same time, no one 
denies that ignorance and illiteracy prevail almost every 
where. This is due to the most inadequate system of public 
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instruction formerly provided by the Spanish authorities. 
According to the former law, every five thousand inhabitants 
were to be provided with one male and one female teacher— 
instruction to boys and girls being given separately. That 
is, for every twenty-five hundred inhabitants there should 
be one teacher. But even this inadequate provision was not 
carried out. The report of the Schurman Commission shows 
that there was only one teacher for every 4,179 inhabitants 
and where the population was densest, the lack of educa- 
tional facilities was greatest. In failing to establish suffi- 
cient schools and excusing parents on that ground from 
sending their children to school, the Spanish law rather 
aided the spread of illiteracy than the growth of education. 
The small compensation paid to teachers likewise acted to 
the disadvantage of the educational system by preventing 
the proper type of individual from entering the field. A 
comprehension of these deficiencies in the school system 
will make clear the ability of the Filipino for self-govern- 
ment and the proper exercise of the franchise. 

It is almost a truism to say that the success of democratic 
principles applied to government depends primarily upon the 
educational opportunities of the masses, or that where such 
are lacking, the possibility of a widely-extended suffrage 
and local self-government is vague and shadowy. Therefore, 
the problem of the United States in establishing the required 
educational foundation, is one of the most important factors 
in its successful solution of the Philippine suffrage problem. 
Already attempts are being made to bring about improvement 
in this direction. A centralized school system with adequate 
means of instruction and school facilities, with a language 
basis of English, is being inaugurated and will finally exer- 
cise a potent influence in the up-building of the islands. 

But there are other elements, besides illiteracy, making a 
widely extended franchise impracticable. Attention has 
already been called to the great number of tribes existing in 
the islands, which makes it impossible for the people to 
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become an unified nation. They are only an aggregation of 
different groups with diverse languages, laws and customs, 
No national homogeneity can be realized while such funda- 
mental differences exist. There is no consistent basis on 
which to build. The people are still largely in the tribal 
stage of development and their sympathies are confined to 
the narrow unit. The concept of nationality has remained 
undeveloped in them. 

Another difficulty in the political situation is their 
lack of actual experience in the art of government. 
Under the Spanish régime, the system of administra- 
tion was one of complete centralization and almost no 
opportunity was given to the vast majority of the inhabitants 
to secure political training. The suffrage was so restricted 
that only an insignificant portion of the population was 
admitted to the electoral body. In the towns, where the 
elections occurred, only those that were known as the 
“‘ principalia’’ were permitted to vote. This body was made 
up of past and present office-holders and individuals paying an 
annual land tax of fifty dollars. The right of those who paid 
a tax of equal amount on personal property, or an equal sum 
in the form of business taxes, and the right of professional 
men to vote, was not recognized. Thus, only the intensely 
conservative classes were admitted to the franchise, and indi- 
viduals thoroughly capable of exercising this privilege were 
disqualified. The radical and even the progressive elements 
of the people were excluded from the franchise. But the 
voting power possessed by the principalia amounted to little 
on account of the highly-centralized system of administra- 
tion in the government of the archipelago, whereby the 
Governor-general and his subordinates controlled the actions 
of the local bodies. The free expression of the popular will 
was also hindered by the close connection between the 
religious orders and the state, whereby the friars exercised 
so strong an influence in political affairs. 

With this résumé of the conditions in the islands, we are 
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aes see the difficulties to be confronted in any attempt to 
establish real representative government. We can under- 
stand, in some degree, the forces which should influence the 
determination of the suffrage qualifications. These qualifi- 
cations at present consist, according to the enactment of the 
United States Philippine Commission, of the usual requisites 
of age, citizenship and residence, together with any one of 
the following special qualifications: (1) Ownership of real 
property to the value of 500 pesos or annual payment of at 
least thirty pesos of the established taxes; or (2) ability to 
speak, read and write the English or Spanish language; or 
(3) former tenure of certain official positions. The United 
States, therefore, has relied mainly upon the property or 
educational qualifications in attempting to secure an efficient 
electorate. Considering the great lack of industrial develop- 
ment, the general illiteracy in the islands, and the composite 
character of the population, with little, if any, political 
training for the masses, the conditions imposed are not bur- 
densome. In fact, the question is whether they are stringent 
enough. It is safe to say that the English, would not, under 
such circumstances, have extended the franchise with 
such liberality. A ‘‘crown colony’’ form of government 
would probably have been provided at first. It seems to be 
intended for just such a territory, with undeveloped resources 
and a composite and untrained population. But it must be 
remembered, however, that the qualifications named apply 
only to the election of local officers. Nevertheless, even 
here, the advisability of such a policy is questionable. The 
attempted solution is only experimental after all, and expe- 
rience has proved that in political experiments it is better to 
err on the safe side. That is, the imposition of strict condi- 
tions at first, in the exercise of the franchise and the gradual 
removal of the restraints, seem to yield better results than 
the pursuance of an opposite policy. The United States, in her 
missionary work of training politically undeveloped people 
for self-government, has taken an optimistic view of the 
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situation, but hereditary incapacity, the accumulated growth 
of generations, must be given due weight and consideration, 

Turning now to Porto Rico, where the educational or 
property qualification is also optional, a similar examination 
will be made of the conditions which must determine 
the success or failure of the system of popular suffrage. Its 
physical basis has already been noticed. Like the Philippine 4 
Islands, Porto Rico is a tropical country possessed of abun- 
dant natural resources for the pursuit of agriculture. In 
fact, mining and manufacturing occupy an insignificant posi- 
tion in the island, the great majority of the people being 
employed in agricultural lines. The exact social condition of 
these laborers, and the general character of the population, 
will be of interest. 

By the Spanish census of 1897, the population of Porto 
Rico was 890,820. ‘They were divided into three classes— 
the whites, the mixed or mulattoes, and the blacks or pure- 
blooded negroes. The whites were considerably in the 
majority, constituting at that time about 64 per cent (573,- 
096) of the entire population. The mulattoes numbered 27 
per cent (241,895), and the pure negroes only g per cent 
(75,829). These last two classes are the survivors and 
descendants of those who were slaves in 1873, at which time 
they were set free. At the recent census taken by the United 
States, the make-up of the population was found to be essen- 
tially the same—the whites constituting over three-fifths of 
the number of the inhabitants. But there was an increase 
of 7 per cent in the total population, which now numbered 
953,243- 

It is shown by this census that Porto Rico is about as 
thickly populated as New Jersey, having 264 persons to the 
square mile. This is seven times as dense as Cuba’s popula- 
tion. ‘The census also shows that the percentage of people 
living in villages and rural districts is 91.3—which is a much 
i. greater proportion than in the United States, where only 7 per 


cent are in the rural districts. There are only two cities 
[424] 
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with a population of over 25,000o—San Juan with 32, cco 
and Ponce with 28,000. a 
The bulk of the people depend upon daily wages as a 
means of livelihood and, as stated, are agricultural laborers. 
These farm-hands are known as “‘ peons’”’ and are wretch- 
edly paid—the usual wage being from thirty to forty cents a 
_ day during the busy season. They are ignorant, but polite, — 
kind-hearted and sociable. They live, for the most part, in 
huts built of bark, sticks and canes, and almost destitute of | ‘ 
furniture. A family of five or six occupies such a houseoffrom _ 
two to three rooms. ‘They are poorly clad and insufficiently _ 
fed on a diet of rice, plantains and occasionally, codfish, __ 
Wages are paid them at times in the form of paper-notes — 
tickets drawn upon the store of the proprietor, where prices 
are higher than in the towns. The laborer thus gets still 
less value for his money. The standard of living is con- 
sequently extremely low, and the natural result of being 
poorly housed, clothed and fed is manifested in the character 
of the labor, which is poor and lacks energetic motive. The 
people seem desirous, however, of obtaining employment, and 
it is claimed that it is the lack of capital which accounts for 
these adverse industrial conditions. Capital, then, is essential 
for the improvement of the laborer, and, as Cunceiinss 
Carroll says, ‘‘it is manifest that the great object to be 
_ gained (in the up-building of Porto Rico) is the raising of a 
working classes to a higher level of intelligence, of effi- 
ciency as laborers, of power and intelligence as citizens, and 
comfort and enjoyment as social creatures.’”” The con- 
_ dition of the artisans, living generally in towns, is an im- 
provement over that of the agricultural laborers. Their 
wages are higher, ranging from $1.25 to $1.50 aday, and 
_ they are consequently better provided for and more intelli- — 
gent, 
The status of education in Porto Rico has been deplorable — 
and the degree of illiteracy enormous. Reading and writing — 4 
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oa the greatest needs of the island. By the recent United 
- States census it was shown that 83.2 per cent of the popu- 
lation were absolute illiterates, and that 14.5 per cent could 
both read and write, while about % per cent had a higher — 
- education. The reason for this extent of illiteracy is the 
very simple one of inadequate educational facilities, and in- — 
The system of education — 

under the Spanish régime was most incomplete and the — 

appropriations devoted to educational purposes most inade- 
quate. No proper schools were provided and no sufficient — 
educational appliances furnished. Ordinary houses were ~ 

_ used for school purposes and teachers often neglected their __ 
duties for personal or domestic reasons. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, the illiteracy was a natural product of 
existing conditions. But the advent of the United States 

, into the field has already worked great changes, and by con- 

stant and persistent effort the educational status of the in- — 
habitants is being gradually raised. 

From these economic and social conditions, it can readily 

_ be inferred that high expectations on the score of a liberal 

voting franchise would be unjustifiable in Porto Rico. 


_ Furthermore, Spain has never been noted for inculcating — 
_ ideas and habits leading to political ability and independence. _ 
- It has always been that nation’s policy to administer govern- 
— affairs as much as possible without consulting — 
Particularly is this true of her — 


“colonial provinces. 
There is not found in the Spanish sy stem that regard for — 


not, the Asalo -Saxon development. ‘As a rule, of late years, 
even with Crown colonies, the English government has not 
simply considered imperial benefit, regardless of popular 
interests. When there has been a clash of interests, the — 
_ British government has, of course, often forced its view 
upon the colonies. But the whole line of English develop. 
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ment has been to raise the political standard of the people 
and to enlarge gradually their sphere of influence. It is true 
that this may be due as much to the political genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon as to the character of the British government 
itself. But, nevertheless, there has been manifested a spirit 
of compromise, even if forced by the nature of circumstances; 
there has been a willingness to recognize the force of facts 
which has led the government to conform to popular interests 
and to accept the inevitable before disastrous results occurred. 
This has been characteristic of English institutions. But 
with the Spaniard another type of man and government has 
been disclosed. 

Government seems to be regarded more as an extraneous 
force and not as the natural outcome of social conditions. 
It is used for purposes of class or personal benefit and 
aggrandizement. Not only did the condition of the colonists 
of Porto Rico help to bring about a form of government 
practically destitute of local autonomy, but the government 
itself was so constituted and administered as to foster that end. 
A strong system of centralization deprived the colony of any 
degree of local independence and invested the government 
Officials with authority to exert their influence in their 
own behalf regardless of popular interests. Thus the fran- 
chise, even if it had been widely extended under the Spanish 
régime, could have accomplished little real political training. 

These considerations will throw light upon the suffrage 
problem and aid in furnishing a basis for rational judgment 
on the question. In addition to the usual age, citizenship 
and residence qualifications, the United States has provided 
an alternative property or educational test; that is, the owner- 
ship of real estate or of personal property to the value of 
twenty-five dollars, or ability to read and write, entitles any 
qualified person to vote. In these requirements, the United 
States attempted to regard, in part, the actual conditions 
existing in the island. Porto Rico, we have seen, does not 
enjoy a large measure of industrial prosperity and a general 
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diffusion of intelligence, which are necessary to make uni- 
versal suffrage and general political independence successful, 
With 83 per cent of the total population unable to read and 
write, and a large mass of the agricultural laborers living on 
the margin of existence, with a generally low standard of 
life and the lack of development which that implies, it was 
necessary to debar the most incapable from participation in 
political activity. The property or educational test was 
intended to accomplish this purpose. But, in placing the 
property qualification at so low a value, and in permitting 
the educational test to be substituted for it, the greatest 
liberality was granted. 

Although in time, with the establishment of the American 
educational system in the island, and the probable rapid 
growth of industry, brought about by an influx of Ameri- 
can capital and by the development of an American market 
for Porto Rican goods, such qualific tions may prove work- 
able, at present it is doubtful whether the best results can be 
attained with these simple requisites. The property qualifi- 
cation, placed at so low a figure, is practically worthless as 
a check to the industrially undesirable. It cannot be a real 
safeguard, as it is not high enough to insure the likelihood 
of capacity and ability in those possessing it. Indeed, the 
purpose of the law may be easily frustrated by the ease with 
which such a small amount of property may be transferred 
from one to another. This appears actually to have 
been done in many cases, even at this early date. In short, 
the educational test is alternative with the property qualifi- 
cation, and the latter can be evaded. It must also be remem- 
bered that the hereditary impediments in the way of good 
administration are great and difficult to overcome. Any- 
thing which gives a loop-hole for the free play of this defec- 
tive side, before the regenerating power of education has 
been given time to work, is a menace to the best interests of 
the island. It is not meant to imply that such must neces- 
sarily or immediately be the result of the policy pursued in 
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Porto Rico, but that instability of administration may arise 
at any moment from these causes. 

From this discussion, regarding the conditions to be con- 
sidered in the American dependencies in connection with the 
suffrage problem, it may be seen how varied are the factors 
in the determination of our new colonial questions. Suf- 
frage is not a thing to be studied separately and apart by 
itself ; it has anatural basis in the physical and industrial 
conditions of the environment on the one hand, and in the 
racial characteristics constituting heredity on the other. 
Any system of suffrage, therefore, which is not based upon 
these fundamental conditions, must sooner or later prove 
unsatisfactory if not disastrous. Looked at from this point 
of view, the idea that abstract or ‘‘ American ’’ principles 
per se can be imposed upon a newly-acquired territory is 
seen to be fallacious, and the necessity of permitting local 
conditions to determine for themselves, to a greater extent, 
the real content of political institutions, is apparent. We 
are able to see also the truth of the expression that ‘‘ democ- 
racy is rather a stage of development than a form of politi- 
cal organization. ’’ We must abandon the a solution of 
the suffrage question and search deeper in the motives gov- 
erning political action. 

In American dependencies, therefore, where the conditions 
are so different from those on the mainland, the question of 
applying our political ideas and standards to their inhabit- 
ants is a very serious one. Qualities which we take for 
granted and upon which we build our whole political system 
are often lacking in the other races. The spirit of compro- 
mise, for instance, is undeveloped in the native, and this fact 
constitutes a serious drawback to popular government. The 
personal element, also, is continually thrown in the fore- 
ground, and individuals, rather than issues, are attacked and 
defended. Since, therefore, the native is not fully prepared 
for all our political institutions, we must apply only those 
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Finally, in weighing the relative value of educational, 
property and other tests for particular cases, and in consid- 
ering from a critical standpoint the suffrage qualifications 
adopted by the United States for its new possessions, there 


is one point which deserves especial emphasis, viz., the exact _ 


nature of the legislative questions immediately confronting 
the various insular governments. The query, What shall 
be the suffrage qualifications of voters? in any particular 
case, is closely related to that other question, Upon what 
measures is the elected legislature to act? There are epochs 
in the development of every society, whether colonial or 
metropolitan, when, in order to avert social shipwreck, the 
conservative classes must control public policy; but there are 
also other periods when, to prevent decay or stagnation, it is 
equally important that the progressive or radical factors of 
society be allowed free play. Ata given moment, the par- 
ticipation of large masses of the people may be a vital neces- 
sity to insure the adoption of essential laws, and in such 
cases the restriction of the suffrage to the ultra conservative 
classes would be disastrous. The application of this prin- 
ciple is clearly seen in Porto Rico and the Philippines. In 
Porto Rico the political agitation and unrest, incident to the 
change from Spanish to American sovereignty, has been 
slight as compared with the conditions of Cuba and the 
Philippine Archipelago. The island has not been rent by 
destructive military factions nor by guerrilla warfare. While 
there was at one time some disorder and destruction of prop- 
erty, resulting from the popular feeling of hostility towards 
the large Spanish landholders, yet in the main the propertied 
classes have been left in possession of their holdings. The 
reforms which must necessarily be introduced under the 
American régime would naturally be opposed by some of the 
large property-holders and advocated by the less favorably 
situated classes of the population. The impossibility of 
securing the introduction of these sweeping measures of reor- 
ganization, if suffrage had been confined to the most conser- 
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vative classes, is therefore apparent. The more radical 
elements of the community may require considerable guid- 
ance, and may even present difficulties in the future manage- 
ment of the government, but the services which they 
have rendered in welcoming the introduction of important 
legislative measures of vital importance to Porto Rico can- 
not be forgotten. In the Philippines, on the contrary, a 
long period of social chaos in extensive portions of the 
islands has made it impossible for stable political institutions 
to take firm root. The important need in the archipelago 
is, therefore, not alone the introduction of governmental 
reforms, but the general and complete acceptance by all 
classes of the people of the present régime and the estab- 
lishment of order. For this purpose the co-operation of the 
conservative classes is especially essential. Little progress 
can be made toward the development of the islands until the 
sympathy and activity of these influential elements of the 
population are enlisted upon the side of the government. 
This result is now being obtained, and in order to secure its 
full realization it would seem especially important to empha- 
size those qualifications for the suffrage which tend to secure 
conservatism, 


Henry R. BurcH. 


Philadelphia. 
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With this issue of the ANNALS two changes occur in the Editorial 
Board. When Professor Seager accepted a call to the faculty of 


Columbia he resigned the editorship of the ANNALS, because the , 


editorial work must of necessity be done in Philadelphia, where the 
publication offices are located. 

The Board of Directors accepted Professor Seager’s resignation with 
sincere regret. Having a mind richly endowed with both the con- 
structive and critical faculties, his editorial work has been of a high 
order. Dr. Seager’s connection with the ANNALS began in January, 
1896, when he became editor of the Book Department. He managed 
that department with literary discrimination and with much success 
for three years, when he was advanced to the position of Associate 
Editor. When Professor Roland P. Falkner resigned the editorship 
of the ANNALS, at the close of the year Ig00, Professor Seager was 
elected to the position, and to him more than to any other person is 
due the success which the publication has enjoyed during the past 
year and a third. 

The selection of one of the Associate Editors for Editor-in-Chief 
caused a vacancy which the Board of Directors filled by choosing Dr. 
James T. Young, who has been connected with the Book Department 
since January, 1899, and who has edited the Department of Colonies 
and Colonial Government since the establishment of that feature of 
the ANNALS in the issue of January, 1901. Dr. Young’s duties in 
connection with these departments have familiarized him with the 
work and needs of the ANNALS, and the Academy is fortunate in 
securing his larger co-operation. He will continue to have direct 


charge of the Department of Colonies and Colonial Government. 
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Chicago University.—Mr. Alleyne Ireland has recently been ap- 
pointed Colonial Commissioner of the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Ireland sailed from Vancouver on the 24th of March for the Orient, 
where he is to make an exhaustive study of the questions of colonial 
government. 

Mr. Ireland was born in Manchester, England, but has spent much 
of the time for many years in travel. Several years of his life have 
been passed in the tropics, where he has made a careful study of the 
subject of colonization. Mr. Ireland is a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and of the Statistical Society of England. His 
published works include : 

‘“ Demerariana: Essays, Historical, Crilical and Descriptive.” 
1897. 

“* Tropical Colonization: An Introduction to the Study of the Sub- 
ject.”” 1899. 

““ The Government of Tropical Colonies.’’ Supplement, ANNALS 
of the American Academy. May, 1899. 

“* The Anglo-Boer Conflict: Its History and Causes.’’ 1900. 

Mr. Ireland has also been a frequent contributor to American journals 
—Atlantic Monthly, North American Review, Forum and other peri- 
odicals. During the past two years he has lectured before several 
institutions on the general subject of Tropical Colonization. 

Columbia University.—Doctor Henry R. Seager’ has resigned his 
position of Assistant Professor of Political Economy at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and has accepted the position of Adjunct Professor 
of Political Economy in Columbia University. His duties in Colum- 
bia University will begin with the opening of the coming academic 
year. 

Mr. Seager has published the following papers : 

** German Universities and German Student Life.’’ The Inlander, 
June, 1892. 

“Economics at Berlin and Vienna.’’ Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, March, 1893. 

‘“‘Philippovich’s Grundriss der Politischen-Oekonomie.’’ ANNALS, 
July, 1893. 

‘* Pennsylvania Tax Conference.” Ibid., March, 1894. 

‘* Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Economic A 
Lbid., March, 1895. 


ssociation,.”” 


'Vol. viii, p. 153. July, 1896. 
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“* Malloch’s Labour and the Popular Welfare, and Dyer’s The Evo- 
lution of Industry.”’ The Citizen, June, 1895. 

Cunningham’s Outlines of English Industrial Histo. y.” 
ANNALS, January, 1896. 

“* Bruce’s Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.’’ Ibid., 1896. 

“The Fallacy of Saving.’’ Supplement to Economic Studies, 
American Economic Association, April, 1896. 

“ Smart's Studies in Economics.’’ The Citizen, August, 1896. 

“ Stray Impressions @of Oxford.’’ The Pennsylvanian, February, 
1897. 

ANNALS, July, 1897. 

Gibbins’ Industry in England.’ Tbid., September, 1897. 

** Bullock’s Introduction to the Study of Economics,’’ Ibid., Novem- 
ber, 1897. 

** The Consumers’ League.” 
1898. 
“ George’s Political Economy.’’ Political Science Quarterly, Decem- 
ber, 1898. 

“ Devine’s Economics.’’ ANNALS, March, 1899. 

“* Hull’s The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty.” 
May, 

“* Smart's The Distribution of Income.’’ Ibid., July, 1900. 

** Clark’s The Distribution of Wealth: A Theory of Wages, Inter- 
est and Profits.”’ Ibid., September, 1goo. 

Editorial. /did., January, Igor. 

‘Meeting of American Economic. *- ‘ciation’? Ibid., March, 1got. 

“* Professor Patten’s Theory of 1  perity.”” Ibid., March, 1902. 

Editorial. did. 

“* Meeting of American Economic Association.”’ Ibid. 

‘*Crowell’s The Distribution and Marketing of Farm Products.” 
Report of States Industrial Commission, Vol. VI, 1901. Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly, March, 1902. 

Mr. Alvin Saunders Johnson,’ at present Reader in Economics 
at Bryn Mawr College, Pa., has been appointed Tutor in Economics 
at Columbia University, New York City. His work in Columbia will 
begin at the opening of the coming academic year. 

Columbian University, Washington, D. C.—Dr. Max West,? 
Associate Professor of Economics in the Graduate School, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the second half of the current academic 
year, having been recalled to Columbia University, New York City, 


Bulletin of American Academy, April, 


Ibid., 


1 Vol. xviii, p. 492, November, 1901. 
$ Vol. xvi, p. 274, September, 1900. 
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to finish a course of lectures on Practical Political Economy begun by 
Dr. Elgin R. L. Gould before his appointment by Mayor Low as City 
Chamberlain. 

From December, 1900, until February, 1902, Dr. West was employed 
as an expert agent of the United States Industrial Commission. A list 
of his writings appeared in the ANNaLS for September, 1900. Since 
that list was compiled he has published: 

“ The Income Tax and the National Revenues.’’ Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, September, 1900. 

‘* The Fourteenth Amendment and the Race Question.”’ American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1900. 

“Social Statistics of Working Women.” Vabor Bulletin of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, May, Igor. 

“ Taxation of the Farmer.’’ National Conference on Taxation, Igor. 

“ The Taxation of Church Property.’’ Ethical Record, January, 
1902. 

‘ Topical Digest of Testimony,” etc. Reports of the Industrial 
Commission, vol. x (Agriculture), 

Dr. Frank R. Rutter has been appointed Lecturer on Economics in 
the Graduate School of Columbian University, and has charge of the 
graduate work in Economics during the absence of Dr. West. Dr. 
Rutter was born at Baltimore March 15, 1874. He obtained his col- 
legiate and graduate training at the Johns Hopkins University, receiv- 
ing the degrees of A B. in 1894 and Ph. D. in 1897, and holding the 
Fellowship in Economics during 1896-97. After a year’s work in the 
editorial division of the United States Geological Survey he was 
appointed in May, 1899, Assistant Chief of the Section of Foreign Mar- 
kets in the Department of Agriculture. Dr. Rutter has published: 

“ South American Trade of Baltimore.”? Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies, fifteenth series, No. ix. Pp. 87. 

“ Some Effects of Recent Sugar Tariff Legislation.’’ Proceedings 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, vol. xlvii 
(Abstract). 

“ Geographical Aspect of our Foreign Trade.” Tbid., vol. xlix 
(Abstract). 

Leland Stanford University.—Professor S. J. McLean' has been 
appointed to the position of Assistant Professor of Economics in Le- 

- land Stanford University. In June of 1go1 Professor McLean was 

_ appointed by the Canadian Government Commissioner of Railway 
Rate Grievances. The report prepared on that subject has been 
printed as a Parliamentary paper. 


1 Vol. xviii, p. 491. November, 1901. 
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106 
cepted the Chair of European History in the University of Wisconsin, 


ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools since 1896, and as Secre- 
tary edited the proceedings of that Association in 1897 and 1898. He 


can Historical Association. He has now ready for the press a “ His- 


in editing the series of translations and reprints published by the 


prints edited by Professor Munro in that series comprise the following: 
Vol. IV, No.1. ‘‘ Zhe Early Christian Persecutions.”” Pp. 30. 
1897. 


Pp. 33. 1899. 
editions. 


edition. 
Vol. II, No. 3. ‘* Zhe Medieval Student.” Pp. 21. Revised edi- 
tion. 


edition. 
Vol. III, No. 1. ‘* The Fourth Crusade.’ Pp. 20. Revised edition. 
** Syllabus of Medieval History.’’ 1899. Revised edition. 1900, 


Latin Classics in the Early Middle Ages.’ Proceedings of the 
American Society of Church History. 1897. 

‘* Christian and Infidel in the Holy Land.”’ International Monthly, 

November and December, rgor. 


1 Vol, viii, p. 153, July, 1896. 


University of Wisconsin.-—Professor Dana Carleton Munro! has 
resigned his position in the University of Pennsylvania and has ace 


That chair will be vacated next September by Professor Charles H, x oe 
Haskins, who has accepted a call to Harvard University. Professor — 
Munro has been a member of the Executive Committee of the Asso. _ 


is amember of the American Philosophical Society and of the Ameri- __ 


tory of the Middle Ages,’’ to be published in the Twentieth Century _ 
Series. A large part of Professor Munro’s literary work has consisted _ 


Department of History of the University of Pennsylvauia. There. 


Vol. VI, No. 5. ‘‘ Selections from the Laws of Charles the Great.” — 
Vol. I, No. 2. ‘Urban and the Crusaders.” Pp. 24. Revised 
Vol. I, No. 4. “ Letters of the Crusaders.”” Pp. 42. Revised 


Vol. II, No. 4. ‘‘ Medieval Sermon-Stories.”” Pp. 20. Revised ‘ 


“* The Attitude of the Western Church towards the Study of the 
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BABINGTON’S THE REFORMATION”! is another of the already 
long list of works on that subject. It is written, as he himself says, 
“not for professed students of history or theology,’’ and consequently 
has gone over no new ground, but is simply a representation, in a 
popular style, of the progress and development of the Reformation. 
An introductory chapter pictures the condition of the Church before 
1500. Another chapter is devoted to the doctrine and principles of the 
Reformation. The remaining seven describe the movement in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Geneva and France, the Low Coun- 
tries, England and Scotland. The manner of treatment is clear and 
at times quite forcible. But the book is written from the Protestant 
standpoint, which finds little but vice in the pre-Reformation Church 
and little but absolute justification of all the Reformation movements, 
It cannot, therefore, be considered as an absolutely impartial author- 
ity. But keeping this in mind, the student who is making his 
acquaintance with that period in history can find Babington a useful 
text-book. 


HILAIRE BELLOCc’s ‘‘ ROBESPIERRE, A STuDy,’”? is very similar in 
method and scope to the author’s work on Danton. It is, as he himself 
tells us, an attempt to explain Robespierre. All pretentions at the 
usual historic method of presentation by reference and illustrations 
from the sources in foot-notes are frankly disavowed. The work 
is an attempt to present in a vivid, picturesque manner the life and 
work of this great central figure of the Revolution. The author’s 
imagination is often allowed much greater freedom than his 
preface would lead one tc expect, so that the work, although inter- 
esting, is not the conservative or trustworthy life of Robespierre the 
English public has for some time been awaiting. The notes at the 
conclusion of the volume on the authenticity of the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Charlotte Robespierre ’’ and on ‘‘ Robespierre’s Supposed Attempt at 
Suicide ’’ merit special attention.* 


1 The Reformation: A Religious and Historical Sketch. By Rev. J. A. BABINGTON, 
M.A. Pp. x, 362. Price, $4.00. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1901. 

2Pp. xiii, 387. Price, $2.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. 

® Contributed by W. E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania. 
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CABINET GOVERNMENT in England! has been frequently described 
in individual chapters of general treatises, but the historical develop- 
ment of the cabinet has never been traced in detail. Miss Blauvelt’s 
monograph contains a discussion of the Privy Council in its original 
form and later development, the growth of a strong committee 
within the Council, the hostility of members of Parliament toward 
this ring, or cabal, and the attempts to defeat its formation. Sir 
William Temple’s plan to legalize the cabinet and the failure of this 
plan are also discussed. Then follows a lengthy and detailed history 
of the position occupied by the inner circle of the Council during the 
conflicts between the Whigs and Tories, the increasing ascendency of 
the Junto over the King, the development of the doctrine of royal 
impersonality, which gave even more power to the clique of royal 
advisers, the succession of weak sovereigns, which also tended to 
increase the power of the cabinet, the growth of the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility, the rise of the office of prime minister, the 
influence of Pitt upon the growth of ministerial power, and, finally, 
the evolution of the unity of the cabinet. The author is of the 
opinion that the growing tendencies toward bureaucracy would seem 
to indicate that the cabinet is not in its final stage of development. 
The work is of an exclusively historical nature, which fact forms at 
once its strength and weakness. No description of the British Cabinet 
could be complete without considerable use of historical material, 
but, on the other hand, a monograph on the cabinet should include 
a discussion on the peculiar characteristics of the institution, and its 
practical operation at the present time. 


THE FOUR OR FIVE little volumes * which have recently been added. 
to the Socialist Library, inaugurated about two years ago in Paris, are 
almost without exception excellent summaries of the subjects treated. 
Number 5 contains a sketch of the life and doctrine of Pierre-Joseph. 
Proudhon; numbers 6 and 7, a history of labor congresses and social- 
istic congresses in France since 1876; number 8, a new French trans- 
lation of Marx and Engels’ Communistic Manifesto; and number 9, a 
historical introduction and commentary to the Communistic Mani- 
festo. 

1The Development of Cabinet Government in England. By Mary TaYLok 
BLAUVELT, M.A. Pp. 300. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1902. 

2 Bibliothique Socialiste. No.5, Proudhon. By HUBERT BOURGIN. Pp.9g7. Price, 
goc. Nos. 6 and 7, Les Conmgrés Ouvriers et Socialistes Frangats. By ‘8on 
1876-1900. Pp. Price, 1/r. Nos.gandio. Le Mantfeste Communiste. 
Introduction Historique et Commentatre. By CHARLES ANDLER. Pp. 209. Price, 
1/r. Paris: Société Nouvelle de Librairie et d' Edition, 1901. 
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Although the two numbers containing an account of labor con. 
gresses duplicate in many respects the previous publications of M. 
Léon de Seilhac, yet the present sketch, by M. Léon Blum, will prove 
valuable to the student of French labor movements. It is a clearand 
withal comprehensive account of the circumstances which led up to 
and surrounded the successive congresses, and of the results accom- 
plished, or, as was more frequently the case, not accomplished, by 
each. Itis to be regretted, however, that the author does not confine 
himself always to a simple narration of facts, but occasionally offers 
his own subjective interpretation of them. 

The little brochure on Proudhon, by Hubert Bourgin, is compact, 
well written, judicious, and apparently reliable; it is written, of course, 
from a socialistic standpoint. 

The most important addition to the collection thus far, however, is 
M. Charles Andler’s Introduction and Commentary to the Commun- 
istic Manifesto. This manifesto is unquestionably one of the most 
important, if not the most important, historic document of the kind 
ever written. It has contributed powerfully to the formation and 
evolution of the socialistic doctrine elaborated by Marx and Engels— 
the socialism which appears to have the firmest scientific foundations, 
and the greatest political importance, on the European continent. M. 
Andler’s introduction shows the exact historic position of the mani- 
festo, while the commentary takes its paragraphs, one after the other, 
and explains allusions to facts which, in 1847, were familiar to every- 
body, but which now are no longer so, The author also attempts to 
illuminate the doctrine anderlying the manifesto, and to point out the 
contradictions and obscurities it contains. He thus practically gives a 
résumé of the Marxist doctrine from the viewpoint of one who is 
thoroughly familiar with Marx and the evolution of German social 
theories. This familiarity M. Andler has demonstrated in his book 
on the ‘‘ Origins of State Socialism in Germany,” published five 
years ago. ! 
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EmiiEe Bourmy, the founder of the Ecole Libre de Science Pol- 
itique, has written an interesting study on the poiitical psychology of 
the American people,* in which he discusses the origin and growth 
of the national idea in America, the idea of local patriotism, developed 
through great sacrifices in the war of 1776, the gradual rise of a cen- 
tral state which absorbs the patriotic impulses of the people, the relig- 


1Contributed by Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, Lewiston, Maine. 
Elements dune Psychologie Politique du Peuple Américain. By BouTMy. 
Paris: Armand Colin, 1902. 
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ious views of the people which, he rightly says, are characterized by 
ethical standards rather than by theological dogmas, and the new ten. 
dency towards imperialism. The book is replete with all those 
charming analogies, figures of speech, epigrams and witticisms which 
characterize French literary style at its best. M. Boutmy has also 
touched upon several fundamental truths in his analysis of our politi- 
cal ideals; prominent among these is his critical discussion of Ameri- 
can patriotism. The great masses of the people have made little 
sacrifice to the national ideal, and this has, perhaps, led them to regard 
their governments, both state and national, in a much less serious way 
than did the men of ’76 or ’65. 

The reader misses that close familiarity with the physical and eco- 
nomic bases of political psychology which was shown by the author in 
his corresponding volume on the English people. This is doubtless 
due to the fact that M. Boutmy’s acquaintance with English condi- 
tions was much more intimate than with those of the United States, 
The work certainly deserves translation, and would doubtless be 
warmly welcomed in an English edition, provided the delightful 
qualities of style could be preserved. 


M. Bry’s “HISTOIRE INDUSTRIELLE ET EconoMIQUuE DE 
L’ ANGLETERRE ’’! is an interesting and careful résumé of the work of 
English and German scholars in this field; it is important because it 
reflects the improved tone of economic study in France. It carries 
with it evidence that political economy has lost nothing by the creation 
of the professorships in that subject in the French Faculties of Law. 
The work is intended primarily for students of history. In form, it 
bears the characteristics of a manual. For this purpose the author 
has made good use of his material. 


THE EXTREME MATERIALISM represented by Professor Louis 
Buechner’s name is just a trifle out of date. A French translator, 
however, has been found for his volume of essays.? The book is pre- 
tentious in everything except size. It treats of Science, Philosophy, 
Materialism, Religion, Spiritism, Politics, Anarchy, the Social Ques- 
tion, Feminism, the Jewish Question, Literature and Arts, all in a hun- 


1 Histoire Industrielle et Economique de L’ Angleterre depuis les Origines Jusqu'a 
nos Jours. Par GEORGES Bry, Professeur a l'Université D’Aix-Marseille, Doyen 
de la Faculté de Droit. Pp. vi, 771. Price, 15 fr. Paris: Librairie de la Société des 
Général des Lois et des Arréts. L. Larose, Directeur de la Librairie. 

" 22’ Aurore du Sidcle. Coup d@Oeuil dun Penseur sur le Passé et 1 Avenir. By Louis 
BUECHNER. Version Frangaise parle Dr. L. Laloy. Fp. 155. Price, 4/7. Paris: 
Schleicher Fréres, 1901. 
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NOTES 


dred and fifty pages. The first essay is an account of the progress of 


of philosophy since Kant; the third a defence of materialism; a + 
others contain a brief exposition of the author’s (and occasionally 5 
the translator’s) views concerning a multitude of modern problems, 
indicated by the titles given above. 


of data pertaining to Crises and Depressions.' The fluctua- 
ting phenomena of business have not only attracted the attention of ge ao 
scholars, but a better understanding of the facts underlying the re 
exercise of mature business discretion is recognized as a necessity by —_— 
those who have the management of large interests. The author adds “ia rat 
to critical discussion of theory much of statistical matter. This gives 

to his work a higher interest than those that have recently appeared. 
i The book is written in readable style and is well intended to impress | 

itself on a thinking public. To the treatise itself are added over thirty -* 


“Tae CHILD, A STUDY IN THE EVOLUTION OF MAN,’’? by Alex- 
ander Francis Chamberlain, Lecturer on Anthropology at 
sity, is too compact for continuous reading. 


In 

‘fact, it is rather a comparison of other works than an original study. 
EE These discussions are grouped under such heads as: ‘‘ The Meaning of 
- Youth and Play;’’ The Child as a Revealer of the Past;” “‘ The Child 


Woman.” 
The author regards the child as the most important factor in social - 
life. We have aright to expect that in time the promises of youth, 
_ which are seldom realized to-day, may become realities. ‘‘ If the edu- 


_ child will not, as now, lose so much in becoming a man,”’ In the text 
r the books referred to are indicated by the writer’s name and a number, 
which refers to a numbered bibliography of some seven hundred 
books, which is alphabetically arranged. 


Financial Crises and Periods of Industrialand Commercial Depression. By THEO- 
DOREE. BURTON. Pp. 392. Price, $1.40 (net), New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1902, 
2Pp. xii, 498. Price, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901.4 
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Mr. A. R. Co_guHoun’s latest book,' like his previous ones, jg 
entertaining and instructive. An account in a single volume of 
Canada, Oceania, Japan, China, East Indies and Australia must neces. 
sarily be a brief one, and its merit must come from a discriminating 
choice of topics. The author has given most attention to social and 
political questions, and having the wide outlook which results from 
long study and extensive travel, his obervations are worthy of thought. 
ful consideration. To American readers the four chapters on the 
** United States in the Pacific’ will have chief interest, for they con- 
tain a criticism of our strength and limitations as administrators of 
colonies. Several suggestions regarding the need of changing our mili- 
tary methods are made. In the concluding chapter the author sets forth 
in a summary manner, the political problems that must arise in the 
development of the countries ofthe Pacific. ‘‘ The United States,” in 
the opinion of the writer, ‘‘ will be the dominant factor in the mastery 
of the Pacific. She has all the advantages, qualifications, and some of 
the ambitions necessary for the rdle, and her unrivaled resources and 
fast increasing population provide the material for future greatness, 
She is, however, embarking on an entirely new phase in her career, 
andistaking risks and responsibilities which she has hitherto been 
spared, and which, if they are to be carried to a successful conclusion, 
demand certain sacrifices and a remodeling of many of her most hide- 
bound conventions. A great deal of the machinery necessary for 
dealing with the complicated web of foreign affairs into which the 
United States has been drawn, has yet to be created and organized, 
and large demands will be made on the patriotism and public spirit 


of the people.’’ 


ANOTHER VOLUME? none added to the excellent ‘‘ Social Eng- 
land Series.’ This is a study of medizval chivalry in its various 
aspects: knighthood, education, warfare, the mimic warfare of tourna- 
ments, heraldry, religion, its apotheosis of woman, the ceremonies 
that gathered around it, the literature to which it gave birth, and its 
position in the life of the middle ages generally. Chivalry is such an 
elusive institution that it is only by a cumulative study of this kind 
that any real meaning can be given to the term or any definite con- 
ception obtained of the part it has played. Nor should it be treated 
as equivalent to a history of medizval Europe, for its place was a 
comparatively restricted one and it enters merely as an element, not 


1 The Mastery of the Pacific. By ARCHIBALD R, CoLQuHOUN. Pp. xvi, 440. Price, 
$4.00 net. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902. 

2 Chivalry. By F. WARRE CORNISH. Pp. 369. New York: Macmillan Company. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., igor. 
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as a controlling force in the development of that period. All this Mr. 
Cornish has told well. A vast amount of interesting, obscure and sig- 
nificant information is woven together in his book into as consistent a 
whole as the subject will admit of. Indeed he has given it an interest 
and unity probably not before attained to. The volume has a number 
of illustrations which add much to its value, though of course they 
have not the elegance of the works of Lacroix. 


“THE RISE OF COMMERCIAL BANKING INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
UniTED SrTaTEs' is a scholarly production. Mr. Adolph Oscar 
Eliason, M. A., of the University of Minnesota, has done good 
service in one of the most difficult periods of our banking history. 
After an introductory chapter which reviews banking experience in 
the colonies, he devotes his thesis to the history of the first commer- 
cial banks, undertaken after the Parliamentary Act of 1742, which 
forbade the organization of financial institutions in America. The 
work is divided into four chapters: (1) Conception of Banks and 
Banking During the Colonial Period; (2) The First Commercial Banks 
in the United States; (3) Causes for the Tardy Rise of Bank Institutions; 
(4) The Rise and Growth of Conditions Demanding the Establishment 
of Banks. To this is appended the most complete financial bibliography 
of the period that has as yet been published. 


THE SECOND VoLuME of the collection of texts relating to the 
history of French industry and commerce,’ collected by M. Gustave 
Fagniez, covers the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The first 
volume, published in 1898, contained the documents relating to the 
period from the beginning of the first century B. C. to the end of the 
thirteenth century A. D. The second volume, like the first, contains 
a critical introduction with numerous foot-note references to sources of 
information. These two volumes of texts contain selections from a 
rich storehouse of material, and are of great value to the student and 
teacher of French industry and commerce. A similar collection for 
the United States would be most welcome. 


‘*THE CARE OF DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT CHIL- 
DREN,’’ * is the first of the series (now being published in Charities) 


1A thesis presented at the University of Minnesota as part of the work done for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. ; 

2 Documents Relatifs 4 L' Histoire de L' Industrie et du Commerce en France, with 
an Introduction by M. GusTAVE FAGNiez. Vol. ii, pp. lxxx, 345. Price, 10 /*. 
Alphonse Picard et Fils, Editeurs, Libraires des Archives Nationales. Paris, 1900. 

*’By Mr. HoMER Fovks, for many years secretary of the New York State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, at present Commissioner of Public Charities of the City of 
New York. Pp. 251. Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902. 
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on “The American Philanthropy of the Nineteenth Century.” Judged 
by this volume, the series will be of great value. The book fills a 
place hitherto unoccupied. There has been no comprehensive history 
of the development of child-saving institutions in the United States, 
Mr. Folks has had to search far and wide for his material. This he 
has carefully sifted, and his book gives us a clear and succinct account, 
not only of the history but of the present situation in the various 
States. 

Mr. Folks has impartially outlined the various undertakings, pre- 
senting their strong and weak points, but keeping his personal opin- 
ions in the background. In the chapter on present tendencies, he 
notes that as regards public agencies the state plan is gaining on city 
and county. The real contest is to lie between the state and the sub- 
sidy systems. Both systems are growing, and in time, the author 
thinks, one will become the American system, which one only the 
twentieth century can tell. Mr. Folks hopes (between the lines) that 
the state plan will prevail, as the ‘‘ subsidy system seems to be, as a 
rule, in a state of unequal equilibrium.’ There is no need for fear, 
however, that private charity will be rendered unnecessary. 

Mr. Folks has given a good outline of the field, but there is still 
great need of a critical investigation of the results of the various 


systems of caring for children. a & 
q 


THE REPRINT of an interesting old volume, written in 1839, by 
W. Greig, is the first number of a series of “ Facsimile Reprints of 
Books Relating to Early Canadian History, Biographies, Voyages and 
Travels, etc.,’”? published by Congdon & Britnell, Toronto, Canada. 
The present work! is of considerable historic importance. The story 
of the rise of Montreal and the account of “‘the present state of the 
island and city,” is told in the quaint style of the early nineteenth 
century; an excellent collection of contemporary views of the city, 
public buildings, etc., add materially to the attractiveness and value of 
the little volume. Chapter VI and the Appendix bring out vividly the 
antiquity of the work. The former contains an account of the cholera 
ravages in 1832, with a statement of the Weekly Returns, showing a 
city death list of 1,904 for the period from June 16th to September 21st. 
The latter is a contemporary account of the Rebellions in Lower 
Canada in 1837-38 and 1839. The present edition is a facsimile re- 
production as to letter-press, illustrations, and bindings. It is edited 
by Newton Bosworth, F. R. A. S. 


1 History of Montreal. Pp. 284. Price, $3.00. Toronto: Congdon & Britnell. 
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DLECTURES ON THE THEORY OF Economics,’’' by Frederick 
Charles Hicks, Professor of Economics and Civics at the University 
of Cincinnati, is a compilation of lectures and evidently represents 
the results of a number of years’ revision. Its arrangement is highly 
schematic, and in his treatment of the subject the author adheres 
quite closely to established lines. An attempt is made, with but indif- 
ferent success, to square the ancient theories with certain well-known 
facts of monopoly which have begun to force themselves into the sci- 
entific consciousness. The book contains a minimum of concrete 
material, and has but slight connection with the facts with which it 


attempts to deal. 


‘RUSSIAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS ’’? is a history of the making 
of Russia up to the present time. Professor Kovalevsky describes 
the evolution of Russia from an Eastern and despotic state to its 
modern status as an European power. The great monarchs of the 
early times—Peter, Catherine, and the two Alexanders—imitated the 
methods of other European nations. The central fact in the growth 
of Russian political institutions is the bureaucracy. The despotic, 
unbounded power, which is common to a!l Eastern monarchies, has 
changed its form, but not its substance, by developing into a govern- 
mental machine, with a thousand arms instead of one. When Alex- 
ander II. limited the bureaucratic power by establishing a system of 
local self-government, the first step in the modern evolution of polit- 
ical Russia was taken. Naturally, the entire influence of the bureau- 
cratic element is openly and secretly exerted to prevent the further 
spread of self-government to the central authorities, and to limit as 
much as possible the application of the modern principle in the local 
governments, where it has already taken root. The various internal 
disturbances from which Russia is now suffering, and which she 
seems destined to undergo in the future, are explained by the author 
on the ground of this desire to reassert the supremacy of the bureau- 
cratic classes on the one hand, and the natural tendency of the great 
masses of the people toward the formation of a constitutional mon- 
archy. Professor Kovalevsky also devotes two chapters to the discus- 
sion of the Polish and Finnish political conditions. The subject is 
one upon which so little has been written in English that the work 
will be widely read by those interested in the great Northern Empire. 


1 Pp. 289. University of Cincinnati Press, 
2By MAXIME KOVALEVSKY. Pp. 299. Price, $1.50. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1902. 
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THE THREE VOLUMES’ bearing the general title ‘ Social Catholi- 

cism,’’ recently written in a new edition by M. Paul Lapeyre, contain 

_ in reality a whole sociological system, with numerous excursions into 

- fields of economics and theology. One peculiarity of the work ig 

_ found in the fact that the author employs the term socialism through- 
out as the substantive of the adjective social, i. e., having reference to 
life incommon. In the third chapter of the first volume is an admir- 
able exposition of the familar principle that man isa social being; that 
he was created and constituted to live in society; that the develop- 
ment and progress of his faculties can only be realized by life in 
society. Whoever admits this principle is, according to the author, a 
socialist. And, he continues to assert, Catholics must be socialists 
because their doctrine forbids them to adopt the contrary thesis, 7. ¢., 
that of individualism. Individualism is defined as egoism general- 
ized and built up as a doctrine and system of philosophy. 

M. Lapeyre undertakes to determine what the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church should be towards social problems. Himself an 
ardent and sincere Catholic, he views in the estrangement of the 
masses, who no longer care for the Church, a grave problem and a for- 
midable danger to both Church, and masses. For the solutions he 
proposes, the author first elaborates a system of Catholic philosophy, 
which unquestionably contains a number of striking truths which are 
worthy of meditation, even by those who are not disposed to believe, 
like the author, that ‘‘ Catholicism contains all truth,” and “ includes 
in its bosom all the secrets of present life and that of the future.” 
Thus there are suggestive chapters on ‘Charity and Justice,’ on 
“Interest,’’ on ‘‘ Labor Contracts,’’ on “‘ Liberalism,” ‘‘ Depopula- 
tion,’’ and the “ Relations of Capital and Labor.’’ 


A NEW EDITION OF Professor James Laurence Laughlin’s ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Political Economy,’’* formerly published by Appletons, has 
been brought out by the American Book Company. The work has 
been revised and somewhat enlarged. Statistical data, illustrated by 
charts, have been brought down to date. 


In LINCOLN’S PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION,’’® Dr. Charles H. 
McCarthy, has attempted to cover the whole range of a subject that 


1 Le Catholicisme Social. By Paut LAPEYRE, 3 vols. Nouvelle édition revue et 
corrigée. Vol. i, Les Vérités Males; pp. xxiv, 371. Vol. ii, Les Remddes Amers; pp. 
xii, 517. Vol. iii, Le Retour au Paradis Terrestre; pp. viii, 512. Price, 10.50 /7. Paris: 
P. Lethielleux, tgor. 


2 Pp. 384. Price, $1.20. ¥ 
8 Pp. 531. Price, $3.00. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1902. “~s 
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others have undertaken only in parts. The author has rendered a 
service in collating and codrdinating the results already obtained. 
There is very little new in the book and the sources accredited are 
those commonly used. But newness of material and depth of research 
are not always the essentials of literary success. To publish some- 
thing that will be read py a wider circle, to give breadth to views 
already well settled among specialists, may be quite as valuable as 
the original impress given to thought. 


Mr. ALBERT M&TIN, who is the author of a very reliable and up- 
to-date account of English socialism, has recently issued a volume on 
the industrial conditions of Australia and New Zealand.' He has 
devoted his attention particularly to the study of the agrarian ques- 
tion and the labor problem in these British colonies, having been sent 
out by the French Labor Department to study these questions on the 
spot. The present volume is an edition, in book form, of the report 
which M. Métin made, as the result of his investigations, to the Min- 
ister of Commerce. 

Compulsory arbitration, old-age pensions for workmen, the eight- 
hour work-day, a wage minimum, the protection of commercial 
employees, and a number of other measures, which to Americans 
seem almost utopian, have been applied in Australia and New Zealand, 
and have conferred on these countries the name of “‘ workingmen’s 
paradise.’’ These measures, however, have not been inspired by theo- 
retical considerations. They have not been introduced systemati- 
cally, in pursuit of a conscious socialistic programme. The labor 
parties owe their influence largely to the fact that the Australian pop- 
ulation is concentrated in cities. 

The author givesa careful account of the compulsory arbitration 
law passed in New Zealand in 1894, which forbids strikes and lock- 
outs. Every uriion of laborers, consisting of seven or more members, 
and every organization of employers, as well as all isolated employ- 
ers, are subject to this law. Industrial conflicts are first brought 
before a local board of conciliation, composed of members half of 
whom are chosen by the laborers’ and half by the employers’ associ- 
ations. If the local board should not succeed in arranging the diffi- 
culty, it preparesa report and transfers the matter to the central board 
of arbitration, which is vested with all the authority of a regular 
court of law. It may require the appearance of witnesses and the 
presentation of business records and documents. There is, further- 


La Question Agraive et la Question Ouvridre en 
Pp. iii, 281. Price, 6/7. Paris: 


1 Le Socialisme sans Doctrines. 
Australie et Nouvelle-Zélande. By ALBERT METIN. 
F. Alcan, 1901. 
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more, no appeal from this court, whose decisions may be valid for a 
period of two years or less, according to the judgment of the court, 
It is possible for a decision, valid for a year, to be prolonged there- 
after for two years further. Almost all the expense involved in the 
examination of cases is borne by the colony. The numerous incon- 
veniences, in actual practice, of this radical measure, are discussed by 
the author with perfect frankness and fairness. The book as a whole 
cannot fail to interest those who are studying industrial problems in 
the light of possible government intervention in industrial conflicts. 


‘* PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy,” ! by J. Shield Nicholson, 
is the third volume of the large work on “ Principles of Political 
Economy,’’ which Professor Nicholson has for some years been pre- 
paring. It makes no attempt to contribute to the theory of the sub- 
ject, and on that account is of especial and peculiar value. Book IV, 
the first in this volume, is devoted to an exposition of economic pro- 
gress along the lines of currency, prices of commodities, rent, profits 
and wages. A large amount of interesting material is presented, and 
the author presents a well-organized body of evidence in support of 
his thesis that the general economic conditions of society are in pro- 
cess of improvement. Book V deals with the ‘‘ Economic Functions 
of Government,” and is mainly concerned with the subject of public 
finance. The author in this part of his work follows quite closely 
standard authorities, but he writes in a most pleasing style and pre- 
sents the views of others in a form which is a decided improvement 
on the original. 


“THE JEW AS A PaTRIOoT” is the significant title of a book of 236 
pages, written by Rev. Madison C. Peters.* It is quite as significant 
that Mr. Peters is a Baptist minister, and finds his inspiration in the 
injustice to a race that has done distinguished service to mankind in 
every relation into which it has entered. ‘‘ The anti-semite is a cow- 
ard. The cry of a Jew-hater is the cry of a beaten man. . . . If 
you want to know why the Jews win, read the names published annu- 
ally of the public-school children who have passed examinations for 
entrance to the sub-freshman class of the College of the City of New 
York. There are the Cohens, Cosinskys, Levys, Greenbaums, Ces- 
mosskys, Shapiros, Fleishers, . . . andother names of unmistak- 
able Jewish families from Germany and from Russia. . . . Fifty 
pet cent of the students of Columbia University are Jews; they are 


1 Pp. 460, The Macmillan Company, 1901. 
wi Price, $1.00. New York: The Baker and Tavlor Company, rgo2. 
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_- busy qualifying themselves for success; while we are reviling them 

they are broadening their minds.”” Such is the strong portrayal given 

to the element of Jewish character that has given to them success—a 
success which has bred envy and persecution. 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY the succeeding 
volume to McGiffert’s ‘‘ History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age” _ 
is written by Robert Rainy, D. D.' It covers the period from A. D. 98 - 
to 451, and is to be followed by the ‘‘ Later Catholic Church,” by the __ 
same author. If compared with McGiffert’s work it is less interesting, _ 

_ but this is due mainly to the subject matter. ‘‘The manifold detail 
Cae, which the student requires,’ and the unsettled state of many — 
5 _ tions, make it impossible to Present a thoroughly satisfactory account; 


Yet this is a work of gust 
value to the student and to the thoughtful reader. Some of the sec- Pe 
_ tions are admirable. The author has consulted and quoted both the | 
original sources and a great mass of secondary writings. Occasionally — 
he has missed some point. ¢. g., he makes no reference to Seeck’s * 
oe view that the Edict of Milan was never issued, and he seems to have | 
overlooked Allard’s Histoire des Persécutions. But asa whole the _ 
he Bf book is a good bibliographical guide to the subjects discussed. ‘ 


i PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s “RouGH RipERS’’? is a forcefully 
P. “5 written account of a novel experiment in military organization. The 


_ sketch follows the troop from the original conception to the return of — 
Zz ray its members to civil life. It is beautifully illustrated throughout. 


THE INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE OF SPAIN® are well discussed in 7 
_ a report made by M. Gaston Routier to the Ministry of Commerce of a 
France. The author has traveled extensively in Spain, and supple- 
Sy mented, in a satisfactory manner, the information derived from official ad 


statistics. The causes of Spain’s present backward condition, indus- - ay. 


_ ‘trially and commercially, are set forth, the means of internal com- 
. munication are described, the maritime facilities are discussed, and a 
large amount of statistical and other facts regarding the leading indus- _ + 
tries of the country is given. Theauthoris optimistic regarding the 
future of Spain. 
1 The Ancient Catholic Church. Pp. 539. Price, $2.50net. New York: Scribner's 
Sons, 1902. 
2Pp. 300. Price, $150. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 
: 3 1) Industrie et le Commerce de l' Espagne. With eight statistical tables. By GASTON © 
_ Rovurrer. Third edition. Pp. 168. Price,5fr. Librairie H. Le Soudier. Paris, 
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OF VENGEFUL INTEREST was Mr. Charles Carroll’s book, ‘‘ The 

_ Negroa Beast.’’ Quite as curious a product is the defence of the negro 

_ published by the Gospel Trumpet Publishing Company, under the title, 

**Is the Negro a Beast?’’! Mr. William G. Schell, the author, by use 

of 238 pages, has brought to his support Scripture, history and science, 

to prove a thesis that needs no proof, and to combat an argument 

which the common-sense of mankind refused to give thoughtful con- 
sideration. 


“BORDER WARFARE IN PENNSYLVANIA DURING THE REVOLU- 
TION,’’? by L. 8S. Shimmel, Ph. D. throws some new light on the 
history of that time. Emphasis is given to the fact that the American 
colonies were carrying on a double contest, the one for independence, 
the other a war of conquest. The cause and real beginning of the latter 
struggle are found by the writer to be far back in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is the view of the author that this war of conquest was 
imminent and would have been waged as a necessary result of 

encroachment on Indian rights, even though the war of independence 
_ had not been undertaken. The thesis presented is well worked out 
- and is written in readable style. 


Mr. JAMES M. SHWANK’S admirable work as statistical expert, 
and historian of American and Foreign Iron and Steel Trades, is con- 
_ tinued to November, 1gor, in the Annual Report of the American 
Iron and Steel Association. In the materials presented as secretary 
of the association, through its annual reports, Mr. Shwank has done 
for this department of industrial life what is much needed in other 
branches—placed before the world reliable data and well-digested 
conclusions. The statistical work begun by him is now continued by 
others—Mr. Shwank giving much of his time to editorial work. He 
has become the recognized expert in the subject to which he has given 
his life. And in justice to his successors it may be said, that they 
_ could scarcely hope to take up the work and carry it on with the pres- 
ent degree of efficiency, were it not for the confidence established 
by Mr. Shwank among the iron and steel manufacturers by years of 
consistent integrity and protective discussion. 


OF ALL the men in America who have striven to give to museums 
the power they ought to have in education, no one has earned higher 
credit than George Brown Goode. For nine years preceding his death 


1 Price, $0.60, 
2Pp. 153. Price, $0.50. Harzisburg, Pa.: R. L. Myers &Co., 1901. 
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he had entire charge of the National Museum. Its scope i in the char- 
acter of material, methods of exhibition, and use in education were 
determined almost wholly by him. Under him the. museum staff 
increased from thirteen to over two hundred, the number of specimens — 
from 200,000 to over 3,000,000. His writings were numerous and 
creative, and have been widely recognized at home and abroad as the 
best presentation of the subject yet offered. 

Not only was Dr. Goode a creator of museums, he was a naturalist - 
of high rank; one of the great specialists in ichthyology. 

It is pleasant to note that a government may be grateful for a life 
work given, and express some small measure of gratitude by making 
monuments to those whose work is finished. Such a monument is — 
found in an annual report of the Smithsonian Institution,' in which 
are the addresses given at a commemorative meeting held at Wash- 
ington, and selected papers of Dr. Goode’s on museums and on the 
history of natural science in America. The historical papers ate 

accompanied with 109 full-page portraits of the men who took part in 
the early development of natural science in America. A 


THE INTERESTING WORK already begun ‘by students of American 
history has been continued for Western Maryland by Dr. Bernard C. 
$teiner. His monograph, ‘‘ Western Maryland in the Revolution,’’ * 
_ appeared in the January number of the Johns Hopkins University 
_ Studies. The publication reflects a high degree of credit on 


Dr. Steiner, as well as on the Department of History and Political — 
‘Science, in which the study was carried to completion. 


STRONG AND SCHAFER’s “‘ Government of the American People,’’ _ 
_ published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,* isa work elementary in char- ,- 
3 acter, but one which embraces the two valid principles of working © 
a F from the concrete to the general in presenting a subject and follow- 
ing the historical development of an institution as a means of under- 
standing its parts. 


A RECENT PUBLICATION of the University of Pennsylvania is a vol- © 
ume on ‘‘ The Passenger Traffic of Railways,’’* by Walter E. Weyl, 


1 Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. Report 

of the National Museum, 1897, Part II. A Memorial of George Brown Goode, 
‘ _ together with a selection of his papers on Museums and on the History of Science 
; in America. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1901. 

2Pp. 57. Price, $o.50. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 

Pp. 250. Price, $0.65. 1901. 

4Pp. 249. Price, $1.00, paper; $1.50, boards. 
Selling Agents for the University of Pennsyivenia. 
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Ph. D. The book is the result of five years of study, carried on partly 
in Europe and partly in this country, and is a scholarly, comprehen. 
sive treatment of a practical question. The book is written both for 
the traffic official and the general student of transportation. 
In the opening chapters, the author shows the effect of improved 
_ travel upon society, and traces the changes which have resulted from 
this branch of the railroad service. The history of the passenger 
traffic of the various countries is then treated, and the theory and 
practice of passenger fares, the various factors influencing traffic, the 
incentives to and deterrents from travel, and the passenger policy of rail. 
ways, are discussed at length, together with such questions as the zone 
tariff and the relative charges,for transportation in various countries, 
In a chapter on the ‘‘Profitableness of Passenger Traffic,” the 
author treats of the various elements or factors entering into the cost 
of operating this branch of railroad transportation. Attention is 
drawn to the gradual lessening of the average trip, the disproportionate 
growth of suburban traffic, the extension of the cheaper forms of 
travel in the railways of all countries, and the practically universal 
decline in passenger fares. The experience of European railways is 
largely drawn upon, and much statistical information upon the passen- 
ger traffic of foreign railways is presented in the text and in the 
numerous ‘tables in the appendix. The book closes with chapters 
dealing with the legal relation between the carrier and passenger, and 
with a discussion of the probable future of the passenger traffic, espe- 
cially in view of the present and future competition between steam 
railroads and electrically-equipped inter-urban railways. 


CAPTAIN JOHN P. WISSER, Seventh United States Artillery, late 
Instructor in tactics and strategy, United States Artillery School, 
Fort Monroe, Va., has added another volume to the already vol- 
uminous literature of the South African War.' This is unique in 
that it devotes itself almost entirely to the tactical and military side, 
Captain Wisser follows the various campaigns with interest, describes 
the character of the weapons used, and supplements both with tabula- 
tions of results and comparisons of the experiences of armies in other 
wars. He does not claim to be original, and is entitled to credit for 
having brought together in a single account the whole history of 
British and Boer military movements, the more extended literature of 
which is found in the many technical journals (French, German and 
English) that have followed the armies into the field. 


1 The Second Boer War. By JOHN P. WISSER. Pp. 270. Price, $2.00. Kansas 
City, Mo.: Hudson-Kimberley Publishing Co., 1901. 
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 ihoees of the class to which it belongs, and is unquestionably supe- 


rior to most of the popular presentations of the advantages of the 
protective system. The confusion so manifest in the chapters on 
“ Industrialism in Asia’’ and ‘‘ Formation of Trusts’’ illustrates lack 
of training in economic analysis so common in works of the kind. 
Little of permanent scientific value may be expected until the subject 
is freed from partisanship, and protection has a broader significance 
than ‘‘ to promote production and to avoid waste.’’ 


Beitrage zur neuesten Handelspolitik Deutschlands, herausgegeben 
von Verein fur Socialpolitik. 3 vols. Pp. 336, 222, 218. Price, 
2.40m, Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1900-01. 
‘The best series of commercial studies published during the past two 


; _— is that brought out under the auspices of the Verein fur Social- 


politik, the Bettrige zur neuesten Handelspolitik Deutschlands.” 
The scope of the work is wider than its title would indicate, for the 
essays are not all confined to Germany. 

The first, and one of the longer papers, in the collection is Professor 
George H. Fisk’s discussion of the ‘‘ Commercial Policy of the United 
States, 1890-1900.’’ Professor Fisk’s monograph is a well-balanced, 
brief treatment of the facts of the foreign trade of the United States, 
of our commercial policy and of the changes in our international rela- 
tions that are accompanying our commercial progress. 

The “ Position of the Agricultural Tariffs in German Commercial 
Treaties Terminating in 1903,’’ is discussed by Professor J. Conrad, of 
the University of Halle. An account of the efforts of the countries 
of Middle Europe to harmonize their tariff policies is given by Pro- 
fessor Ernst Franke, of Berlin; and a description of the German-Rus- 
sian trade relations is given by Dr. Carl Ballod, of Berlin. These four 
papers constitute the first volume. 

The second volume of the ‘‘ Beitrdge”’ also contains four essays, 
one on ‘‘ Agrarzolle,’’ by Heinrich Dade; another, and short one, on 
‘Imperialism and Its Effect on the Trade Policy of the United King- 
dom,’’ by Professor Hewins,of Kings College, London; a third on ‘‘Eng- 
lish Trade Policy at the End of the Nineteenth Century,” by Dr. Carl 
Rathgen; and a fourth on “‘ German-American Commercial Relations,” 
by Dr. Ballod. The subjects treated in this volume are of especial 

1 Protection and Progress. A study of the Economic Bases of the American Pro- 


tective System. By Joun P. Younc. Pp. 586. $1.25. Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago and New York. 
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interest to Americans, and much information can be secured from Dr, 
Rathgen’s paper on English trade policy. The article by Dr. Ballod 
on the commercial relations of Germany and the United States, deals 
with facts familiar to Americans. 

The third volume of the series contains two papers, the first of 
which is a short discussion by Dr. Paul Arndt, of Berlin, of the facts 
to be considered in concluding a new commercial treaty between Ger- 
many and Russia. The second essay of the third volume is by Pro- 
fessor Walther Lotz, of the University of Munich, and discusses in a 
critical and lucid manner “‘ The Trade Policy of the German Empire 
under Count Caprivi and Prince Hohenlohe, 1890-1900.” 

Most of the papers are written by German scholars and consequently 
reflect, among other things, the feelings and aspirations of Germans 
regarding the commercial future of the Empire. One noticeable fact 
is the desire of the Germans to minimize their commercial dependence 
upon the United States as a source of supply and to augment their 
trade with Russia. Such a policy would doubtless be an advantageous 
one to follow, and would be greatly promoted by the development of 
better and less costly transportation facilities within Germany and 
Russia. EMorY R, JOHNSON. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Encyklopadie der Rechtswissenschaft. Herausgegeben von Dr. Kart 
BIRKMEYER. Pp. iv, 1,344. Price, 32m. Berlin: Verlag von O. 
Haring, 1gor. 

The new civil code has placed the entire system of German private 
law upon a new basis. Various features of the public law of the 
empire have, moreover, been influenced to a greater or less degree by 
the change. For the old system, von Holtzendorff’s well-known 
Encyclopedia of Jurisprudence represented an admirable survey of 
the whole field of German public and private law, as well as of the 
neighboring domains of administration and international law. The 
repeated editions of this work testified to its usefulness. It was, asa 
matter of fact, designed as a complete book of reference, not only for 
the law student, but for the general public as well. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to find another similar work, in German or any other lan- 
guage, entitled to and actually enjoying so much authority as the old 
Holtzendorff did. Its various parts were of course of unequal merit, 
as the parts of every composite work of many authors must neces- 
sarily be; but its general standard of reliability and sound scholarship 
was exceptionally high. 

The new conditions established by the recently enacted civil code 


’ gave rise to the need for a new work similar in scope and method to 
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Holtzendorff. The encyclopedia just published by Professor Birk- 
meyer, of Munich, in collaboration with ten other German jurists, 
is practically nothing more or less than an attempt to produce an up- 
to-date Holtzendorff. There are nevertheless some points of differ- 
ence between the old and the new work. The old encyclopedia 
contained two parts; in one of them the material was arranged 
logically and systematically, while in the other part it was arranged 
alphabetically. It thus served the double purpose of a series of sys- 
tematic brief text-books concerning the various legal disciplines and 
that of a dictionary of law. The alphabetical section, moreover, 
emphasized details of practical importance, while the systematic part 
was largely confined to theoretical questions and to the general out- 
line of each department of law. This double treatment has been 
done away with by Professor Birkmeyer. The systematic arrange- 
ment of subjects, moreover, is an altered one; the historical sections 
in the new work, instead of forming separate, distinct parts, now form 
introductory parts of the systematic sections to which they are most 
closely related. 

Some idea of the scope of the volume, and the authority to which 
its distinguished authorship entitles it, may be gained from the list of 
contents: Introduction to Jurisprudence, by Professor Grueber, of 
Munich; Roman Law, by Professor Paul Joers, of Breslau; History 
of German Law and Outlines of German Private Law, by Professor 
H. O. Lehmann, of Marburg; Civil Law, by Professor Franz Bern- 
hoeft, of Rostock; Commercial Law, by Professor Lehmann, of Mar- 
burg; Imperial Bankruptcy Law, by Professor F. Hellmann, of 
Munich; Constitutional and Administrative Law, by Professor Adolf 
Arndt, of Halle; Church Law, by Professor Paul Hinschius, of Berlin; 
Criminal Law, by Professor Karl Birkmeyer, of Munich; Criminal 
Procedure, by Professor Karl von Lilienthal, of Heidelberg; Civil 
Procedure, by Professor Friedrich Stein, of Halle; International Law, 
by Professor Franz von Liszt, of Berlin. 

The development of legal institutions in Germany is an interesting, 
although sometimes confusing, subject of study. Roman law, civil 
and canonical, had been slowly modified under the influence of foreign 
ideas. At all events, the Roman law which was taught in the German 
universities, and which was the subject of literary treatment at the 
hands of German jurists, was impregnated with foreign conceptions. 
When, moreover, after the fifteenth century, the Schceffen-gerichte 
were supplanted by trained judges familiar only with Roman law thus 
modified, this Roman law became the common law of the land, 
because of its application by the courts, and only to the extent that it 
was practically applied by the courts. In many cases, indeed, the 
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so eed that the judges did not apply Roman rules. "The cus- 
tomary term, ‘‘reception of the Roman law,’’ must therefore be 
employed with caution in speaking of German legal development, 
Not only were indigenous legal standards permitted to subsist and 
influence the conduct of courts, but there was a considerable variety 
of local standards, and often a wide discrepancy in the legal systems 
of various sections of Germany. So early as 1814 the jurist Thibaut 
realized the necessity for a general codification of the civil law of Ger- 
many. The first important steps in the direction of codification were 
not taken, however, until the middle of the century, when the Ger- 
man Confederation induced the several states to accept a commercial 
code which had been previously elaborated by a convention represent- 
ing the several states of the ‘‘ Bund.’’ The North German Confedera- 
tion fortunately had larger legislative powers than its predecessor, and 
the present empire has inherited the same legislative competency. In 
1871 the general commercial code was extended to all parts of the 
empire, and a criminal code enacted with the same territorial validity. 
In 1877 a series of further laws continued the work of imperial codifi- 
cation (the Gerichtsverfassungsgesetz, Civilprozessordnung, Straf- 
prozessordnung and Konkursordnung). As this legislation extends 
to the whole empire without restriction, the common law remained 
valid only as private law, in the cases not otherwise provided for. 
Even this finally disappeared the first day of January, 1900, when the 
new civil code—the result of the labor of twenty-two years—became 
the law of the land. In combination with the laws already enacted, 
the new code embraces the whole domain of private law. It super- 
sedes the common law and the provincial law except in such cases as 
are expressly provided for. The code therefore represents the first 
national system of private law for Germany, and cannot help but con- 
tribute powerfully to the development of a national feeling of common 
interests and common institutions. 

It is impossible to give a detailed account of the contents of the 
present work, or to criticise the treatment of the various parts it con- 
tains, The book is prepared primarily for German readers, and a 
criticism from an American point of view would be out of place. But 
we do not hesitate to declare that the American student interested in 
German law since the enactment of the new code will find it difficult 
to discover a better work of reference, or one apt to convey more suc- 
cinctly or accurately the information he seeks. 

C. W. A. VEDITZ. 


Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
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a Review of His ‘‘ Judicial Record,”” by W1LLIAM DRAPER Lew 
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Miscellaneous Writings of the late Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, with ee 
Sketch of His Life by His Son, CHARLES BRADLEY, A.M., and fe : 


and an Account of His ‘“‘ Dissenting Opinions,” by the late 
A. Q. KzasBEy, Esq., of Newark, N. J. Edited and Compiled o ot 
his Son, CHARLES BRADLEY. Pp. xii, 435. Newark, N. Jez 
L. J. Hardham, Igor. 
The chief value of the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Writings of Joseph P. Brad- 
ley ’’ is due tothe light which the book casts upon the conduct of - 
Justice Bradley in the legal-tender cases and in the Hayes-Tilden 
contest. It contains a number of political speeches, a lecture on — ’ 
the study of law, extracts from a commonplace book, essays, poems, 
remarks on the Gregorian calendar, a portion of a love-letter and a 
discussion of the internal arrangements of Noah’s ark. But these | 
articles are relatively unimportant. Justice Bradley was more than a 
man of education. He was more than an active member of the 
Supreme Court for twenty-two years, He was appointed to his judicial tot 
position after Congress had, for political reasons, deprived President ea e 
Johnson of the power to fill vacancies which might occur in the et 
Supreme Court, and after a later Congress had returned that power to 
a President who was in sympathy with its political aims; and while . 
member of that tribunal many of his votes were such as would have 
been cast by the most thorough-going partisan. His motives, there- 
fore, and the circumstances of his appointment are of interest to every 
student of American public life. 
The editor quotes at length from a letter written by Senator Hoar, 
and originally published in the Worcester Spy, in which it is pointed 
out that the act by virtue of which Justice Bradley was appointed was 
_ passed in April, 1869; that in November of the same year it was ascer- 
tained in a secret conference of the members of the court that Chief- _ 
_ Justice Chase and Justices Nelson, Grier, Clifford and Field considered 
_ the legal-tender acts to be unconstitutional, and that Justices Swayne, 
Miller and Davis considered the acts to be constitutional; that Justice 
Grier shortly after this conference sent in his resignation, to take effect — 
on the first of the following February; that the decision was not made 
public until the afternoon of February 7, and that in the morning of - 
the same day the President had sent to the Senate the nominations — 
of Joseph P. Bradley and William | Strong to be Associate Justices of the 


weeks before. he view of these facts, it is obvious that the ie 
_ that the appointments were made in order to secure areversal of the 
decision rendered on that day can be supported only upon the assump- 
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tion that the result of the secret conference of the court was known by 
President Grant in advance of its public announcement. 

There is also given in full a paper prepared by Justice Miller and 
signed by himself and by Justices Swayne, Davis, Strong and Bradley, 
in reply to a statement prepared by Chief-Justice Chase and filed by 
him among the records of the court, in which it was declared that it 
had been agreed by the members of the court that the principle 
involved in the decision of the legal-tender question in the case of 
Hepburn vy. Griswold should not be reconsidered in subsequent cases, — 
The reply of Justice Miller and his associates denies the existence of — 
such an agreement. Both papers were withdrawn from the files of sf 
the court, but now that all the Justices who were then upon the bench © 
have passed away the reply is made public for the first time. A fur 
ther statement, prepared by Justice Miller, but unsigned, declares that 
the resignation of Justice Grier was due to the unanimous request of 
the other members of the court, occasioned by the inconsistent lan- — 
guage used by that aged Justice in the conference-room while the case _ 
of Hepburn v. Griswold was being discussed. 3 

The opinions and remarks of Mr. Bradley in the consultations of the — 
electoral commission of 1876 are set forth at length. There is‘alsoan 
appreciative review of his judicial record, by Dean Lewis, and an 
account of his dissenting opinions, by the late A. Q. Keasbey, Esq. 
ROBERT P, REEDER. 


An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England. — 
By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. Pp. x, 317. Price, $1.40. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, Igor. 


Nothing reflects more clearly the present-day interest in history 
than the timely appearance of Professor Cheyney’s book, emphasiz-_ ie 
ing, as it does, the whole manner and mode of looking at things with 
the attendant result that history is being rewritten from an entirely a 
new point of view. For years the scholarly world has been agitated 
by questions that were ‘caviar’ to the public, whose conception of 
historical movement has remained unchanged and unaffected. Ithas _ 
been reserved for an American teacher, one fully capable of recogniz- _ 
ing the significance of English history for his own constituency, to 
prepare a text-book that has made accessible to the beginner that — 
_ material which has heretofore been within the reach of none but the 
special student. 

The work keeps the connection between the main lines of 


facing an introductory chapter on the ‘“‘ Growth of the Nation to 
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the Middle of the Fourteenth Century,’’ and by a series of nar- 
rative paragraphs prefixed to the other chapters. From Chapter 
II, ‘‘ Rural Life and Organization ’’ to Chapter IV, ‘‘ The Breaking- 
up of the Medizval System,’’ we have an excellent account of the 
main features of the institutional and economic organization of Eng- 
land previous to the seventeenth century. The other four chapters, 
dealing with ‘‘ The Expansion of England,’’ “‘ The Period of the In- 
dustrial Revolution,’ ‘‘ The Extension of Government Control” and 
‘‘The Extension of Voluntary Association,” give an adequate state- 
ment of the significance of machine-industry and the great change it 
effected in English life. Historical teaching has had an important 
service rendered to it by the writing of the author and the study of 
economic history has been placed in a stronger position. 

Because of the generally satisfactory impression of the work, 
it seems desirable to offer some comments on points that to historians 
are of great importance; one oditer dictum calculated to jar the 
sensibilities being found on page 99: ‘‘ During the earlier Medizeval 
centuries the most marked characteristic of society was its stability. 
Institutions continued with but slight changes during a long period.” 
This is in direct contradiction with what is said on pp. 30, 31: ‘“‘ We 
can obtain but vague outlines of the actual life of the people’’ (dur- 
ing the period antedating Edward III.) ‘‘ because our records are con- 
fined almost solely to political and ecclesiastical events and certain 
personal opinions;’’ and that of the actual social and economic 
conditions “the knowledge that can be obtained is even yet 
slight and uncertain.’’” Now what evidence is there for character- 
izing English society before the Black Death as s/able? Not a particle 
more than the loose popular application of ‘‘ The Dark Ages ’’ to that 
highly significant series of years called The Middle Ages. Such in- 
accurate conceptions of social phenomena should be barred, at least, 
from historical discussions, and the “‘ heroic”’ or ‘‘ epochal” point of 
. view give way to one yielding a better historical training, the study 
of the transition period. 

Again on page 183 we read: ‘‘ During the seventeenth and the first 
half of the eighteenth centuries there are no such fundamental 
changes in social organization to chronicle as during the preceding 
century and a half. During the first hundred years of the period the 
whole energy of the nation seems to have been thrown into political 
and religious contests’’ which simply means that the knowledge 
we possess of the economic and social history of England ends with 
the studies of the sixteenth century. Why ‘‘seems’’? Are we to 
find forces at work previous to 1603 and after 1760, between which 
dates only battles of kites and crows are to be recorded? 
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Professor Cheyney hints at the effect of economic changes (178) as 
influencing politics, but the impression gathered from his pagesds that 
economically and socially England in the seventeenth century was ‘‘a 
regulated industrial organization expanding on well-established lines,” 
If but a tithe of the patience, energy and learning that has done so much 
to make clear the evolution of early institutional life of England were 
given to the seventeenth century, we would hear more than that its 
characteristic feature was but the solving of problems created by the 
policy of the Tudor sovereigns. The century that saw the founding of 
England’s modern financial system, the development of our more 
modern machinery of credit, the establishment of political and legal 
arrangements that have affected the history of millions of men and 
given us modern constitutionalism, still awaits its investigators. With 
all the attention given to the detail of land legislation, it seems unfor- 
tunate that no mention is made of the law of 1645, abolishing military 
tenures, an act full of significance from the point of view of 
modern English history. Feudalism, with all the ancient law with 
respect to tenure by knight service and its incidents, was at an end; 
all trace of the old relation between lord and free-hold tenant was 
removed, and thenceforth all free-hold lands became capable of being 
devised by will. More than a century elapsed before land was eman- 
cipated from its feudal burdens in France, a great reform which was 
not accomplished in Prussia, Italy, Austria or Russia until a period 
within living memory. To say of the struggles following the Revolu- 
tion of 1688: ‘‘In many of these wars the real interests of England 
were but slightly concerned’’ (p. 183), is to close one’s eyes to the 
fact that England had entered upon a career of conquest unparalleled 
in modern history. Of the one hundred and twenty-five years between 
Boyne and Waterloo, she spent some seventy in waging ferocious 
wars, from which she emerged victorious on land and sea, the mistress 
of a mighty empire, the owner of incalculable wealth and the centre 
of the world’s exchanges. 

These comments have been made because we feel Professor 
Cheyney will appreciate that it is only by constant insistence that 
we can attain to Seignobos’ ‘“‘ Methodically analytical, distrustful, not 
too respectful turn of mind, which is often mystically called ‘the 


critical sense.’’’ 
Joun L. STEWART. 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa 


The Boy Problem: A Study in Social Pedagogy. By Wittt1aM 
Byron Forsuss. With an introduction by G. STANLEY HALL. 

Pp. 195. Price, $0.75. Chicago: Pilgrim Press, 1gor. 
- Those who have seen “The Boy Problem,” by William Byron 
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PRINCIPLES OF WESTER 


+ 


Forbush, will be glad to learn that a second edition, revised and 
enlarged, has been issued. 
To those unacquainted with the first edition it should be said that 
Mr. Forbush is a young pastor and a doctor of philosophy, Clark 
c University, whose work for boys Dr. G. Stanley Hall has called 
Be ‘‘hardly less than epoch-making.’’ The author speaks from his 
experience, and his book stands almost alone in this department. 
The sub-title, ‘‘A Studyin Social Pedagogy,” gives the point of 
approach. Dr. Forbush says that the crucial time in a boy’s life is 
when, with habits formed, ‘‘the psychical crisis and the infancy of 
the will, all coincident with the birth of the social nature, together 
form a period of danger and possibility. For helping this age social 
pedagogy isa new and most important science.”’ 
“Other things being equal, the best way to help a boy is to 
understand him,’’ and this the author well says cannot be done in 
fifteen minutes. 
As a result of an investigation of organizations formed by boys, 
Dr. Forbush concludes that clubs started by adults for boys should 
seek to get hold of them before their own social development becomes 
dangerous, and should retain them till adolescense is past, and that 
physical activity should be the basis of the clubs. With these facts 
in mind, a study is made of the strength and weakness of the existing 
societies for boys. Some of the religious organizations are severely 
criticised; ‘‘ Religion in a child may be real, but it is only a promise. 
It is not yet time to talk about it, or to display it in any vocal way.”’ 
Yet Dr. Forbush believes that the main work of the Church should be 
for the children. There is a chapter of valuable suggestions on the 
influences of the home, the school and the Church. The author 
advocates intensive work with a few rather than superficial efforts with 
many. 
The book contains a directory of social organizations for boys and a 

classified bibliography with suggestions for further reading. 
CARL KELSEY. 


Principles of Western Civilization. By BENJAMIN Kipp. Pp. 538. 
Price, $2.00. New York: Macmillan Co., 1902. 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd has written a book worthy of consideration by 

every thoughtful person. It is now eight years since the Social Evo- 

lution appeared; in the meanwhile he has worked out a thesis in social 
philosophy that will attract attention and be a factor in the subse- 
quent development of the social sciences. Mr. Kidd’s opportunity is 
adouble one. Previous to the publication of Darwin’s epoch-making 
book on the Origin of Species, English thinking was done by a group 
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of writers to whom the name utilitarian is given. Bentham, the 
father of this school, was followed by Malthus, Ricardo, James Mill 
and a host of other writers, of whom John Stuart Mill is the best known; 
in his writings the views of the school find their best expression. It 
was the misfortune of Mill that he was so soon followed by Darwin. 
Evolutionary doctrine has undermined Mill’s leading premises and 
made it necessary to revise his work and find a basis in harmony with 
the new ideas. This fact creates the need of a new social philosophy, 

It may be claimed that a new philosophy has been presented in 
the writings of Herbert Spencer, Huxley and other expounders of 
evolution. But Mr. Kidd rightly objects that the ideas of this group 
of thinkers were acquired before they knew of the doctrine of evoiu- 
tion, and that they have their thought basis in premises assumed in 
the writing of Mill and other utilitarians. They use the new doc- 
trines to bolster up old ideas acquired before the doctrine of evolu- 
tion began to influence them. An examination of the writings of 
Herbert Spencer and others of this group shows that they are either 
making long arguments against the hypothesis of a special creation, 
or that they are seeking a basis for ideas belonging to an older epoch. 
Spencer, for example, is a utilitarian with a revised proof, but witl no 
radical change in the fundamental concepts of the older school. 

If, then, the younger generation accepts, without question, the theory 
of evolution, they do not need the convincing proofs and the minute 
discussions in which the defenders of evolutionindulge. At the same 
time young men get little satisfaction from the arguments of the 
utilitarians in the form in which they are presented. 

The two current sources for a social philosophy are thus rendered 
inadequate, and Mr. Kidd is the first of a new generation to try to fill 
the breach. He accepts without question the doctrine of evolution, 
and hence can begin his constructive work at the point where his 
predecessors left off. He joins issue with the utilitarians at their most 
fundamental point. They believed in the ascendency of the present; 
that is, they desired the laws, customs and all social regulation to be 
for the benefit of those now living. Each age should think of its 
own interests. All would go well if in this estimate of present wel- 
fare each one counted for one and no more. Mr. Kidd rejects this 
philosophy. The real lesson of the law of natural selection is that the 
future should be the centre of interest—not the present. The sur- 
viving survive not by living for themselves alone, but because they 
think of their children and those that come after. Religion, govern- 
ment and other social forces follow the same law. They must put 
future welfare above that of the present, and this leads to a subordi- 
mation of the present to the future. 
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How Mr. Kidd works out this thought the detailed argument of his 
book alone can show. It is clearly presented, and in a form that the 
general public can readily apprehend. I know of no other place 
where the real issues of the day are so cleatly and ably presented and 
to which the reader can be referred with so much confidence that he 
will get what he seeks. He may not find in it a solution for all the 
difficulties which recent changes in thought have forced upon him, 
but he will at least lay down the book with the feeling that he is 
farther along than when he began. Every reader of the book will 
wish that another portion of social philosophy upon which Mr. Kidd 
is working will follow this. There never was atime when clear, fresh 
ideas were so much in demand. Srmon N. PATTEN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Le Prihistorique, Origine et Antiquité del Homme. By GABRIEL 
and ADRIEN DE MORTILLET. (Bibliothéque des Sciences Contem- 
poraines.) Troisiéme édition, entiérement refondue et mise au a 
courant des derniéres découvertes. Pp. xxii, 709. Price,8 /r. 
Paris: Schleicher Fréres, 1900. 

The third edition of Professor G. de Mortillet’s ‘‘ Prehistorics,’’ 
always an exceedingly useful book for anthropologists and ethnolo- 
gists, is in many respects an entirely new book, differing not only in 
authorship from the preceding edition, which was written by the elder 
Mortillet alone, while the present edition is partly due to his son 
Adrien, but is also a considerably altered work, inasmuch as it takes into 
account the numerous and important discoveries made of recent years 
in this field of investigation. 

Paleoethnology, or the study of the origin of humanity, despite its 
great importance, is a science of recent growth, scarcely fifty years 
old. Its development is one of the consequences of the introduction 
of inductive methods of study—methods which have contributed to the 
progress of all sciences, and given rise to entirely new ones. Both 
history and geology have been revolutionized by the new tendency, 
and between these two sciences, which seem to be distinct and separate, 
the modern spirit of investigation has given rise to @ new science 
which serves as a connecting link between geology and history, and S 
represents the conclusion of geology and the beginning, or preface, of ol 
history. It is concerned, of course, with the origin and development of 
humanity before we have any historical records, 7. ¢., before ‘‘ history.’’ 

The authors maintain that the movement of glaciers, which furn- 
ishes the best means of measuring time, indicates that the glacial 
period iasted at least 100,000 years. It is therefore justified to assume 
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that man, having appeared at the beginning of the quaternian period, 
has existed 222,000 years, plus the 6,000 years of ‘‘ history ’’ to which 
the Egyptian monuments give testimony, and probably 10,000 years 
which elapsed between the geological epochs and what we know of 
Egyptian civilization. This gives a total of between 230,000 and 
240,000 years as the antiquity of man. The other conclusions of the 
book, which the authors have themselves enumerated, are as follows: 

From the beginning of the middle tertiary period there existed in 
western Europe a being intelligent enough to procure fire and, with 
its aid, to manufacture stone instruments. 

This being was not yet man, but a precursor, an ancestral form to 
which G. de Mortillet gives the name ‘“‘ anthropopithecus,’’ or ‘ homo- 
simian’’—a form probably closely resembling the pithecanthropus 
recently discovered in Java. 

Man appeared at the beginning of the quaternian period, at least 
230,000 to 240,000 years ago. 

In the regions known to us the first human type seems to have been 
that of Neanderthal. This type, essentially autochthonous, was 
slowly modified and developed during the entire early quaternian 
period and resulted in the type of Cro-Magnon. 

His industry, at first very rudimentary, became perfected steadily 
and slowly, without violent shocks, which proves that this progres- 
sive movement took place at home, without the intervention of 
foreign influences or invasions. It is therefore likewise an autoch- 
thonous industry. 

The continuous development of this industry permits us to divide 
the early quaternian period into four great epochs: The first of these, 
the Chellean, was anterior to the glaciary period; the second, or Mous- 
terian, was contemporaneous with that period; the third and fourth, 
Solutrean and Magdalenian, were posterior. To these epochs 
two others have been added: The Acheulean, which is only an 
intermediate phase between the Chellean and the Mousterian; and 
the Tourassian, which unites the early quaternian to the later 
quaternian. 

Paleolithic man, essentially a fisher and above ail a hunter, 
was not familiar with agriculture, nor even thedomestication of ani- 
mals. He lived in peace, free and more or less nomad, and com- 
pletely devoid of religious ideas. Toward the end of the early qua- 
ternian period, in the Solutrean and Magdalenian epochs, he became 
familiar with the arts. 

With the later period there began to take place invasions from the 
Orient, which profoundly modify the population of the European 
occident. 
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part brachycephalic. The simplicity and purity of the autochthonous 
dolichocephalic race are succeeded by numerous crossings and mix- 
tures. 

Industry was profoundly modified. It was then that the domesti- 
cation of animals, agriculture, as well as war for the possession of the 
soil, and religion, maintained and exploited as a powerful means of 
domination, made their appearance in occidental Europe. 

This first invasion, which took place in the Robenhausian epoch, 
seems to have started from the region occupied by Asia Minor, Arme- 
nia and the Caucasus. It was preceded by the arrival, during the 

_ Tardenoisian epoch, of some less civilized hordes. 
C. W. A. Veprrz. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


Modern Europe, 1815-1899. By W. ALISON PHILLIPs, A. M. Crown 
8vo. Pp. 575. Price, $1.50 net. New York: Macmillan Company. 

History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern Evolu- 
tion. By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. Pp. 800, 355. Price, $1.45. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Igor. 


Mr. Phillips’s work constitutes the eighth volume of the series on 
European History under the direction of the general editor, Mr. 
Arthur Hassall. The third volume of the series, by Mr. Lodge, on 
“The Close of the Middle Ages,’’ appeared some months ago, so that 
the present work brings this very useful and excellent series to its 
completion. 

Like the other writers for the series, Mr. Phillips confines himself 
to political history. ‘‘I have been forced by lack of space to confine 
myself strictly to political history, to the neglect of those forces, eco- 
nomical, social or religious, in which the roots of politics are neces- 
sarily set,’’ are words of his preface. The general character of the 
work is quite up to the others, if the author’s point of view is conceded, 
which is throughout one from which the significance of events, rather 
than the events themselves, appear prominently. There is also an 
attempt to give unity to the entire subject, relating to events of the 
period to one central idea; by developing the progress of the century 
in Europe directly about the European system as a whole, ‘‘ dealing 
with the internal affairs of states only in so far as they have an external 
effect.’’ The keynote to the book is found in the attempt to establish 
a confederation of Europe, an idea which dominates, according to Mr. 
Phillips, the whole of the international politics of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. 

A brief bibliographical note, five well chosen maps and an excellent 
working index, help to make the volume very useful to the general 
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student. Asa text-book it has the merits of a good style and the 
absence of that overcrowding with detail which mars the usefulness of 
some of the other volumes of the series. ‘ 
Mr. Crozier’s ‘‘ History of Intellectual Development Along the “4 
Lines of Modern Evolution,’’ in three volumes, called forth very fav- 
orable comment some years ago when the first volume appeared. The 
third volume is now published. It is in many respects superior to the 
first, though it scarcely merits the high estimate given that volumeby = 
the Westminster Review, that the work promised, ‘‘when complete, = = __ 
to be the most important work of the kind issued since Comte’s es i 
‘Positive Philosophy.’’’ Mr. Crozier decided to publish his third 
volume before the second, because, as he says, of his anxiety to give 
to the public his practical conclusions on present day affairs, The 
subject matter of the present volume is from its very natureextremely = 
vast and complicated. To treat great problems of modern civilization, ‘ 
politics, education, government, society, etc., in a single volume isa 
gigantic undertaking, and rarely attempted with success unless the 
author be a John Morley or a Gladstone. Bags 
The author’s division of his subject suggests the practical character 
of the work, and the attempt to impress upon the reader the doctrine _ 
of solving the problems of the present and the future by an intelligent 
appreciation of the evolution of the past. Part I deals with the nine- 
teenth century, Part II with the twentieth. The practical statesman 
is treated in the light of the political and economic ideals of the day, __ 
and the chapter on practical politics follows hard on the chapteron 
the evolution of civilization. What the author calls the twentieth 
century problem—in England, France, and America—has a chapter 
in the second part, with a corresponding chapter forthe reconstruc 
tion and reform in each of these countries. The other two chapters | 
of this part of the work deal with the problem of education, the first 
being on ‘‘The Bible of the Nations and Secular Education,’’ the 
second on ‘‘ National Education.” 
The style is lucid and strong, and the marshaling of the facts shows 
a remarkable insight into the significance of modern systems and 
institutions, Wm. E. LINGELBACH. 4 
Untversity of Pennsylvania. 


Social Control. By EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross, Ph. D. Pp. 463. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1go1. 


_ In this volume Professor Ross has put important phenomena of 
_ social psychology under clear illumination. Professor Ross has long 
been recognized as one of the best writers on sociological themes. His 
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free and pleasing style is singularly well adapted to the exposition of 
problems that require not only clear statement, but also a happy 
choice of concrete instances and a neatly turned descriptive phrase. 
All of these qualities are found in the present work. 

In various papers that have appeared from time to time in periodi- 
cals, Professor Ross has surveyed very nearly the whole field of social 
psychology. In the present volume he studies one part of it. An 
admirable distinction which our author made in one of his earlier 
papers divides social psychology into a study of social ascendency and 
a study of individual ascendency; the one dealing with the domina- 
tion of society over the individual, the other dealing with the domi- 
nation of the individual over society, through invention, leadership 
and the réle of great men. The study of social ascendency, in 
turn, Professor Ross divided into a study of social influence and a 
study of social control. Social influence includes the phenomena of 
the mob mind, fashion, convention and custom; in short, all social 
domination that is without purpose. Social control is that domina- 
tion which is intended, which springs from a self-conscious knowledge 
of factors and tendencies of social life, and proceeds according toa 
plan. The volume in hand is concerned with this fourth division of 
the phenomena of social psychology. It is divided into three parts, 
dealing respectively with The Grounds of Control, The Means of 
Control, and The System of Control. 

Of these three parts the most important is the first, comprising 
eighty-eight pages. In explaining the grounds of social control Pro- 
fessor Ross necessarily indicates the cardinal principles of that system 
of sociology which he accepts. He does not anywhere state these in 
formal terms. Such a proceeding would be out of harmony with his 
whole method of exposition, which is one of close attention to the 
subject immediately in hand. The attentive reader, however, will 
have no difficulty in discovering from the chapters on ‘‘ The Réle of 
Sympathy,” ‘‘ The Réle of Sociability,”’ ‘‘The Rédle of the Sense of 
Justice,’ ‘‘ The Réle of Individual Reaction,’’ ‘‘ Natural Order,”’ and 
“The Radiant Points of Social Control,’? what our author’s under- 
lying scheme of social philosophy is. To this the critic should give 
his chief attention, for this necessarily determines the validity of all 
that follows. 

In sympathy, sociability, justice and the spontaneous redress of 
injury, Professor Ross finds the origins of natural society, the founda- 
tions of a social order. This is his postulate, and in this he is of 
course in agreement with the great social theorists of all ages. If he 
made no advance beyond this time-honored truth the reviewer could 
say no more of his book than to commend its soundness, That which 
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gives its distinct individuality to Professor Ross’s further exposition is 
his contention that these primitive elements in social phenomena are 
wholly inadequate to account for the higher stages of social evolution, 

Sympathy, Professor Ross maintains, breaks down at the point 
where we are increasingly in need of security. ‘‘ Our social develop- 
ment is marked by the progressive substitution of fixed impersonal 
relations for transient personal relations.’’ It is not in friendly aid, 
but in reliable conduct that we discover the corner-stone of great 
organization. ‘‘ Sympathy will stay the hand of the wife-beater, but 
it will not spurn the bribe, or spare the lie. It will snatch a child from 
trampling hoofs, but it will not keep the watchman awake, or hold 
the contractor to the terms of his agreement. It will nerve the rescu- 
ing fireman, but it will not stimulate the official to do his duty. It will 
relieve the beggar, but it will not stop the adulteration of goods. It 
will man the life-boat, but it will not lead men to give just weight, to 
make true returns of their property, or to slay their country's 
enemies.’’ And inanother place Professor Ross says: ‘‘ It is obedience 
that articulates the solid, bony framework of the social order; sympa- 
thy is but the connective tissue.”’ 

To see this truth as clearly as Professor Ross sees it, and to state it 
so forcibly, is a genuine service to sociology at the present moment. 
Not less clear is our author’s perception of the limits of socia- 
bility, or the love of companionship. It is among primitive men, and 
in the little groups of gentle, kindly, island folk, now rapidly under- 
going extinction, that sociability is most highly developed. Among 
highly civilized peoples it is characteristic of the so-called Latin races. 
The Teutonic stocks, that have carried social organization in political 
and commercial forms to its highest development, are notoriously 
lacking in sociability. These stocks have attained to world domina- 
tion largely through the self-sufficiency of the individual, his ability 
to lead a lonely pioneer life, to explore andto colonize. ‘‘The great 
social expansions have occurred, notin the most gregarious varieties 
of mankind, but in those races that have sense enough to perceive the 
advantages of association, and wit enough to construct a good social 
framework. While, therefore, the earlier groupings are natural com- 
munities, the unions of civilized men are artificial societies.’’ And 
farther on our author says: “If we take up, one by one, the forms of 
union that are mighty and spreading in these days, we can see that 
each one of them owes its existence to something else than the charm 
of like for like. It is a commonplace of history that the unceasing 
agglomeration of communities has never been due to the mutual 
attraction of peoples, but always to conquest or to combination for 
defence. Not sentiment, but invariably force, or the dread of force, 
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has called into being that most extensive of co-operations, the 
state.”’ 

Among the bonds that supplement sympathy and agreeable com- 
radeship, Professor Ross names first the sense of fairplay, or natural 
justice, and secondly, that natural resentment or spontaneous redress 
of injuries which enforces justice. Very clear and admirable is the 
exposition on pages 24 and 25, in which Professor Ross shows that the 
natural sense of justice is derived from the perception by one person 
that another person is essentially like himself, while it is the sense of 
difference that opens the door to greed and to oppression. Thus, 
while denying that the merely sympathetic elements of a conscious- 
ness of kind can create the higher modes of social union, Professor 
Ross finds in the intellectual elements the basis of a wider, and at the 
same time a more flexible, association. 

Sympathy, sociability, natural justice and the spontaneous redress 
of wrong together constitute a natural society. Yet, collectively as 
singly, they are inadequate to produce the greater social systems, 
above all the modern industrial state. 

The larger social structures are created then by social control, which 
Professor Ross, if I rightly understand him, regards as a consciously 
or deliberately created means to “‘ supply ’’ a ‘‘ demand,” to meet ‘‘a 
long-felt want.’’ The want itself, or the need of an artificial social 
control, has its origin in the growth of private property, a great 
transforming force that acts almost independently of the human will, 
and which, in time, ‘‘ violently thrusts men apart, in spite of all their 
vows to draw closer together.’’ In other words, private property, by 
making men unequal, destroys the basis of natural justice, and com- 
pels men to seek means to create an artificial order. 

These means lie at hand in the three parties of interest in every 
deed, namely, the doer, the sufferer, and the disengaged spectator; 
and in the corresponding three attitudes. These give rise to three 
bodies of feeling and opinion that, in combination, create social con- 
trol. The three are: ‘‘That of those who wish to follow a certain 
line of conduct, that of those who are injured by such conduct, and 
that of the rest of the community.’’ The second and third impose 
control, the first limits it. 

Social control has behind it practically the whole weight of 
society. Still it ‘“‘often wells up and spreads out from certain 
centres which we might term the radiant points of social con- 
trol.’”” These centres are determined by prestige. ‘‘ The prestige 
of numbers gives ascendancy to the crowd. The prestige of age gives 
it to the elders. The prestige of prowess gives it to the war-chief, or 
to the military caste. The prestige of sanctity gives it to the priestly 
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caste. The prestige of inspiration gives it to the prophet. The 
prestige of place gives it to the official class. The prestige of money 
gives it to the capitalists. The prestige of ideas gives it to the élite. 
The prestige of learning gives it to the mandarins. The absence of 
prestige and the faith of each man in himself gives weight to the indi- 
vidual and reduces social control to a minimum.”’ 

I shall not attempt here to follow Professor Ross’s interesting devel- 
opment of these ideas through Part Two on the ‘‘ Means of Control,” 
and Part Three on the “System of Control.’’ Only by perusing the book 
itself can the reader gain an adequate idea of the wealth of discrimi- 
nation, the grasp of principles, and the felicity of illustration in 
which these parts abound. I shall close my note of appreciation with 
one small bit of criticism. 

It is a mistake, I think, todrawso sharp a line as Professor Ross 
does between natural and artificial society, and to present a view of 
the bonds of devoloped society as radically unlike those which hold 
together natural society, or to use Professor Ross’s word, ‘‘ natural 
communities.’’ Has not Professor Ross here fallen into error because 
he has failed to adhere quite strictly to his own admirable analysis of 
social ascendency ? In the chapters on sympathy, sociability, justice, 
and individual reaction he depicts a régime that is essentially one of 
individual ascendency or one of social influence, as distinguished 
from social control. The reader, therefore, naturally looks at this 
point for a chapter or two showing how the more or less unconscious 
régime of social influence, gradually undermining individual ascend- 
ency, develops into social control. Thosechapters are missing. Had 
Professor Ross written them I cannot help thinking that his dis- 
tinction between natural communities and artificial societies would 
have disappeared. 

Would it not have disappeared also if Professor Ross had looked for 
the common factor in such different social phenomena as the sponta- 
neous kindness of kinsmen, the gathering of gold-hunters in a mining 
camp, the common obedience of a subject people to a conqueror, and 
the intelligent co-operation of a highly educated public in trying to 
realize an ideal? In the last analysis, all of these phenomena, differ- 
ent as they are, are common or like responses of many individuals, or 
of a multitude, to a given stimulus. Society becomes complex, its 
bonds of sympathy, sociability and natural justice are supplemented. 
and interlaced by bonds of obedience, of fidelity, and of social ser- 
vice, not because an artificial régime is substituted for a natural one, 
but because, through a multiplication of stimuli, the like responses 
are multiplied, correlated and co-ordinated, and because, through this 
perfect! 
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Professor Ross calls ‘‘social influence,’’ by almost imperceptible 
changes develops into that conscious social ascendency, which he has 
so well named ‘‘ Social Control.’ 

FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 


Columbia University. 


Poverty, a Study of Town Life. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 

437. Price, $3.50. New York: The Macmillan Company, Igor. 

This work presents in a clear and forcible manner the condition of 
the poorer classes of York, England. Mr. Rowntree was impelled to 
the investigation, which was made in Igor, by the desire to see 
whether the conclusions of Mr. Charles Booth were applicable to a 
small city. Mr. Rowntree chose, therefore, his native city, York, whose 
population is about 77,800. In his research he had the advantage of 
Mr. Booth’s advice. The result is one of the best studies yet made, 
though it does not pretend to cover the same ground as the great work 
by Mr. Booth, 

York is stated to be an average city as regards general conditions. 
The industries are not highly specialized, and nearly every young man 
and woman can find employment. In the investigation it was sought 
to learn the housing conditions, earnings and occupation of every 
wage-earning family, not including, however, domestic servants living 
away from home, nor the servant-keeping class. This excludes a large 
part of the better class of wage-earners. The facts were ascertained 
regarding 11,560 families, comprising 46,754 people. There are no 
large tenements in the city and nearly every family has a separate 
cottage. 

The picture Mr. Rowntree draws is not a bright one. Abject pov- 
erty, with seemingly no rays of hope, stands out in bold relief. For 
the sake of England and her commercial position, as well as for the 
individuals, the author rightly considers this avital problem. After a 
careful consideration of the prices of necessities, it is said that the 
minimum expenditure for a family of four—father, mother and two 
children—is 18s. 10d. a week. This allows nothing for extras and 
assumes that every penny of the family income is carefully and wisely 
used. How often is this thecase? 1,465 families,embracing 7,230 per- 
sons, were found living below this standard in what the author, rather 
infelicitously, calls ‘‘ primary’’ poverty. This is equal to 15.46 per 
cent of the wage-earning class, or 9.91 per cent of the total population 
of the city. By ‘‘secondary’’ poverty is indicated those whose 
“total earnings would be sufficient for the maintenance of merely phys- 
ical efficiency, were it not that some portion of it is absorbed by other 
expenditure, either useful or wasteful.’’ The ‘‘ other expenditure ’’ is 
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usually for drink, gambling, etc. In this class are placed 13,072 per 
sons, 17.93 per cent of the population. Combining these classes, some 
28 per cent of the population are in such a condition of poverty that 
mere physical efficiency cannot be maintained. 

A gloomy prospect is before the child of the average laborer. Dur. 
ing childhood, unless his father is a skilled workman, he is probably 
in poverty from which he and his brothers and sisters do not escape 
till they come to self-support. Then he marries and with the advent 
of children sinks again into poverty, until they become independent. 
After they marry he again crosses the line of poverty. In this peri- 
odical fluctuation Mr. Rowntree sees the normal life of the English 
laborer. To account for the early marriages of unskilled laborers he 
cites (1) unattractive homes, (2) monotony of life, and in condemning 
the custom, seemingly at least, ignores the fact that the unskilled 
man comes early to greatest efficiency and economically is justified, if 
ever in an early marriage. 

The chief aim of the book is to portray facts, not to seek causes nor 
suggest remedies. The attempt, however, to get at the causes of this 
poverty is not entirely satisfactory. To state as the cause of 51.96 per 
cent of the ‘‘ primary ’’ poverty, the low wages received by those in 
regular employment, only restates half of the problem. To say that 
another 22.16 per cent is because of large families—the normal family 
being allowed four children—would justify one in saying that all chil- 
dren were a cause of poverty, as most of the parents would be above 
the line were it not for their presence. The author justifies this criti- 
cism when he states ‘‘ that the 7,230 persons shown by this inquiry to 
be in a state of primary poverty, represent merely that section who 
happened to be in one of these poverty periods at the time the inquiry 
was made.”’ 

The chapter on ‘‘ Housing ”’ is well illustrated. While the rent is 
but 9 per cent of the income of the best-situated laborers, it amounts 
to 29 per cent for the poorest. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is that devoted to 
“Family Budgets.’’ Mr. Rowntree had great success in getting numbers 
of families to keep itemized accounts of income and expenses. They 
show (1) the kinds of food they bought ; (2) the prices paid; (3) the 
quantities of each individual purchase ; (4) the menu of meals provided. 
These budgets are given im extenso and in an appendix they are care- 
fully analyzed to show the nutritive value of the food. As a result it is 
found that a ‘‘ large proportion of the industrial population are seriously 
underfed.’’ Further investigations of this subject are to be desired. 

The supplementary chapters containing studies of ‘‘ Public Houses,” 
- **Education,’’ ‘‘ Codperation,” “‘ Poor Relief,’’ etc., show the need of 
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remedies. 
The book contains two maps of York in colors, showing residence 


districts of the various classes. Many pages of investigators’ note- — 


books are shown, CARL KELS 

Public Health and Housing. By JoHN F. J. SyKEs, M. D. Pp. viii, — 
216. Price, 5s. London: P. S. King & Sen, Igor. 


in the mode of living. The exclusiveness of the house of former ~— 
is giving way to a closer association of habitations. Flats, apartment 
hotels, and residential clubs are becoming more numerous among the 
well-to-do, while the poorer and working classes are being crowded 
into tenements, ‘‘ Mills hotels,’’ and lodging houses. The importance 
of the housing problem in London is evident from the factthat two = 
and a third millions out of a population of four and a quarter mil- a5 
lions, or over one-half of the community at the census of 1891, lived _ 
in small dwellings of from one to four rooms, The public health is _ 


as 


Lg 


Be very vitally affected, not only by the kind of dwellings in which these iat 


_ people are housed, but by the way in which they are used. Dr. Sykes fost 

has accordingly divided his book on this subject into three parts, en 

which deal respectively with (1) the effects upon health of certain con- a 

ditions of habitation, (2) construction and misconstruction, and 

(3) usage and misusage. a 
Under the first head Dr. Sykes shows the close connection between © 


density of population and the death-rate, especially forchildrenand 


those suffering from pulmonary troubles. The effects upon health of _ 
certain defective dwellings, such as rear tenements, stable, basement, _ 
and dilapidated dwellings are statistically determined, as well as other - 
defects, such as insufficient water, air or light, dampness and coldness. _ 
While these factors without doubt directly cause a high mortality it PG 
must not be overlooked that the very part of the population which is ee 
forced into these insufficient and insanitary dwellings offers least resist- 
ance to disease from other causes—overwork, long hours, insufficient or _ 
badly cooked food, hereditary weakness, and character of occupation. % fi 
The easiest, as well as the most effective, remedy for the housing ie 
problem would seem to be the construction of new dwellings on — ar ip 
approved sanitary principles. Dr. Sykes therefore devotes the second : 


part of his book to a discussion of the best methods of arrangement 
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and construction of new houses, and of the rearrangement and adap- 
tation of existing buildings for tenement purposes. The third part 
deals with the usage and misusage of dwellings, the question of over- 
crowding and of sanitary conveniences. To guard against controllable 
evils registration of tenement houses is advocated. Many of the worst 
conditions in our tenements can, however, only be remedied by the 
education of the individual. 

As the title indicates, the author (who is a medical officer of health 
in London) has confined his attention to the influence of the dwelling 
upon health, but within this field has made a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the housing problem. Dr. Sykes is familiar 
with the difficulties as well as the need of reform, and his complete 
knowledge of the subject has enabled him to detect the defects and to 
suggest thoroughly practical remedies. While written primarily with 
a view to conditions in London, the book will also prove of undoubted 
value to American readers. ERNEST L. BOGART. 

Oberlin College. 

Transportation: Report of the U. S. Industrial Commission. Wash- 

ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1902. 

The Report of the Industrial Commission upon Transportation 
includes two volumes of testimony, about 220 pages of final report 
and some three pages of recommendations. Exclusive of a special 
report upon railroad labor, which is treated by the Commission in 
another connection, the testimony includes some 1,873 pages, of 
approximately 1,000 words each, and about 464 pages of digests and 
reviews. This evidence, together with its digests, is probably equiva- 
lent in length to the contents of six thousand pages of text in this 
periodical. The range of this evidence is very wide, and its value is, 
of course, unequal. It considers not only railroad, but lake and ocean 
transportation as well, and also bears upon the telegraph and tele- 
phone business. For many years the evidence thus presented will be 
valuable to the student of transportation, and the excellent digests 
prepared by the Commission will prevent the testimony from becom- 
ing lost by its own massiveness. 

A considerable amount of evidence was collected upon the subject of 
the capitalization, construction and consolidation of railways, and 
upon the general theme of freight rates and freight classification, and 
many witnesses were examined upon subjects related to the purposes 
and execution of the Interstate Commerce Law. Such evidence 
included a mass of material upon the subject of discriminations, both 
personal and local, as well as upon the practical workings of the long 
and short haul clause of the law. The subject of pools and traffic 
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associations and agreements was also exhaustively considered, and tes- 
timony upon the matter of grain rates, grain elevators and export and 
domestic rates on grain was obtained from many witnesses. Other 
subjects dealt with by the Commission were the government owner- 
ership of railways and telegraphs, railway labor, railway legislation 
and railway taxation, which were also subjects of special reports by 
experts, while lake and ocean transportation and the telegraph and 
telephone service were also brought within the scope of investigation. 
The list of witnesses examined was a long one, and included presi- 
dents and other officials of railways, members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and of state commissions, representatives of 
commercial bodies in various cities, representatives of agricultural and 
manufacturing interests, shippers of various commodities, representa- 
tives of the telegraph and telephone interests, and of the lake and 
ocean Carviers, representatives of railroad labor, general students of 
transportion, etc. The extempore testimony otf the witnesses was, 
in the main, valuable, and was in many cases supplemented by read- 
ings from written statements, prepared in advance. The examina- 
tion of witnesses was conducted by the various members of the sub- 
commission on transportation, assisted originally by Professor Emory 
R. Johnson and subsequently by Professor William Z. Ripley. Special 
reports by experts appointed by the Commission were submitted by 
Mr. Roswell C. McCrea upon the Taxation of Transportation Corpora- 
tions, by Dr. B. F. Meyer upon Railroad Legislation, and by Professor 
Samuel M. Lindsay upon Railroad Labor, the latter report being pub- 
lished, however, in a volume devoted not to transportation, but to 
labor (vol. xvii). A special review of these contributions by experts 
would be of interest, but cannot be comprised within the scope of 
the present statement. 

Ihe report of the Industrial Commission begins with a concise account 
of railway development in the United States; reviewing the extension 
of American railways and the decline in the rate of growth during the 
last decade, and giving statistics of the number of persons employed, 
the capital invested, the railway equipment, as well as the growth 
in the passenger and more especially in the freight traffic. The ten- 
dency towards a diversification of freight and a lessening reliance upon 
the transportation of single crops is pointed out, and an optimistic 
view is taken of recent earnings, gross and net, and of the reduced 
interest charges and increased dividend payments resulting from our 
present prosperity. The subject of the movement in passenger fares 
is somewhat inadequately treated, owing to the comparative absence 
of testimony upon this subject, but the decline in freight rates is 
clearly and lucidly set forth. The extremely low ton-mile receipts are 
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attributed to the long haul, to the great bulk of traffic carried and to 
its shifting from the higher to the lower classes. The decline in rates, 
which has been partly apparent and partly real, is shown, however, to 
have been quite unequal, and local rates have not shared in the benefit 
to the same extent as through or competitive rates. 

From this general description the report proceeds to a considera- 
tion of the recent advance in railroad rates by means of changes in 
freight classification. The discussion of this subject by the Commis- 
sion is scholarly and able, and appears to be based partially upon a 
similar, although perhaps more convincing argument by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its report for I900. The Industrial, like the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, shows that the new classifications 
going into effect in 1900 virtually effected a material increase in rates, 
and it also points out that this change, by widening the difference 
between car-load and less than car-load rates, worked primarily to the 
disadvantage of the small shipper. The Industrial Commission also 
held that, although prices of material and labor had risen, the cost of 
hauling a single unit of traffic should have decreased with the in- 
creased volume of traffic, and that the increased net revenue per mile 
of line upon several lines tended to prove ‘‘that the advances in 
freight rates of 1900 were considerably in excess of the requirements 
for sustaining net earnings at a constant figure in the face of the en- 
hanced price of materials and the higher level of wages.’’ The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in its 1900 report had come to the 
similar conclusion, that whether or not the particular change in 
classification was justified, ‘‘it is evident that there is little in the 
claim that increased cost of operation justified these advances in rate ”’ 
(page 18). 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Improvements in Equipment and Methods 
of Operation,’’ the report interestingly describes the various factors 
contributing to an improved and cheapened service, and then proceeds 
to the discussion of the question as to how far the causes of present 
railroad prosperity may be considered as permanent. The present 
prosperity of the railroads is attributed to a general improvement in 
business (rather than to extraordinary crops), to actually higher 
freight rates, to harmonious, concerted action among the railroads, to 
their economical administration, to the great expenditures for repairs 
and maintenance, and to the increase in the business and population 
of the country as compared with the growth of new railway mileage. 
The principal factor likely to operate in the direction of a continuance 
of railroad prosperity is held to be the small likelihood of any new 
considerable railroad construction. This result is expected partly be- 
cause of the increased caution of bankers and underwriting syndi- 
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cates, partly on account of the increased cost and difficulty of obtaining 
proper terminal facilities, to the increased necessity of obtaining an 
immense traffic in order to operate cheaply, and finally to the growth 
of the community-of-interest principle. No account is apparently 
taken in this discussion, however, of the considerable extension 
throughout the United States of inter-urban electric railways. 

One of the most timely and important subjects treated by the Com- 
mission was that of railway consolidations, The report traces the his- 
tory of such consolidations during three periods, extending from 
before 1855 to 1898 and during a fourth period from 1898 to 1900, 
during which latter period the ‘‘ consolidations are intended expressly 
to obviate competition.’’ The methods of consolidation are held to be 
fourfold, and to consist in actual purchase or ownership in fee, acqui- 
sition by lease, stockholding control and minority representation in 
directorates. Acquisition by lease, it is claimed, has the advantage of 
avoiding new issues of stock, and of evading much of the hostility 
of state legislatures towards consolidation by purchase, but control by 
holding of stock appears to be increasing in favor. By community 
of interest, or community of ownership, the Commission understands 
merely the ‘‘efficient representation by one railroad upon the direc- 
torate of another,’’ and numerous instances are given of this new 
phase of policy. The genesis of the Northern Securities Company is 
described as an example, not of a community in interest, but of the 
more developed form of consolidation, the creation of a company for the 
actual ownership of railroad securities. ‘‘ Whether the community-of- 
interest prinefple shall give way ultimately to such further development 
remains,’’ according to the Commission, ‘‘ for the future to decide.” 

The Industrial Commission held, as a result of its investigation of 
this subject, that the logical result of recent combinations of railroads 
would be to apportion the field among them so as to permit each sys- 
tem to be dominant within its own territory. Thus ‘community of 
interest is superseded by division of the field.’’ The Commission 
seems to hold it possible that the consolidations will prevent discrimi- 
nations in rates, but that the united roads may maintain or even 
advance rates, and at all events may make important rate readjust- 
ments by practically changing former terminal cities into intermediate 
stations. It also holds that such consolidations, effected in periods of 
industrial activity, are not without danger to certain classes of inves- 
tors, and although consolidation usually signifies increased economy of 
operation, it is stated that the great railway amalgamations of recent 
years have been dictated rather by financial than by traffic considera- 
tions. As to the effect, if any, of railroad consolidation upon labor 
the Commission dows not appear to be decided. 
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A considerable portion of the report of the Commission deals with 
the question of pooling. The history of pooling before 1887, and of 
various substitutes and disguises for pools since that date, is briefly 
given, and the effect of railroad consolidation apon pooling is treated 
at length. The Commission holds that, while railroad consolidation 
‘*may have been stimulated by the prohibition of pooling,’’ it ‘* does 
not profoundly affect the question as to the expediency of removing 
the prohibition at this late time.’’ Pooling, if legalized, means stable 
as opposed to fluctuating rates, and permits competition in respect to 
service while eliminating the more disastrous forms of such competi- 
tion. The Commission admits, however, that pools may have a ten- 
dency to raise rates, and it apparently takes the ground in the text of 
its final report, that while pools should be legalized, they should at the 
same time be made subject to governmental approval and supervision. 

The chapters hitherto discussed in this review form but a part (about 
two-fifths in length) of the transportation report of the Commission. 
It will be necessary to limit the treatment of the remaining portions 
of the report and merely indicate and not describe their contents. An 
extremely able chapter deals with railroad rates and discrimination. 
This chapter is very comprehensive and cogent, and takes up most of 
the problems of rates discussed by the Commission. It cannot be said 
that the chapter contains much, if any, new material, but this can 
scarcely be expected in view of the thoroughness with which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has presented the essential facts of the 
situation. The chapter on Freight Classification is also valuable, going 
into the questions of the structure of classification schedules, class and 
commodity rates, car-load rates, the economic basis of classification, 
etc., and showing in a clear manner the difficulties in the way of secur- 
ing an absolute uniformity of classification throughout the United 
States, and the various conflicting local interests which oppose such 
uniformity. The chapter on Railroad Finance and Fiscal Regulation 
is weaker. It takes up somewhat extensively the capitalization per 
mile for the various territorial groups, the recent increase in capitali- 
zation, the varying relation between the volume of stocks as compared 
to bonds, the distribution of stocks between foreign and domestic 
holders, and among the latter, considered by themselves, and also dis- 
cusses the question of stock-watering and the basis of capitalization. 
The discussion of this latter phase of railroad finance is comprehen- 
sive, but appears to lack grasp, and the same may be said of the treat- 
ment of the effect, if any, of high capitalization upon rates. Methods 
of promotion are briefly considered, and the subject of state super- 
vision of capitalization is studied in the light of the Massachusetts 
Commission’s experience. 
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Inder the chapter heading “ Position and Powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,’’ the Industrial Commission discusses the 
question of the present regulation, or lack of regulation, by the Fed- 
eral Government of railways engaged in interstate commerce. This 
chapter is a well-reasoned and clearly-presented summary of the 
main arguments of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and shows 
the present powerlessness cf that body. Present dilatory and ineffec- 
tive methods of procedure are described and condemned, and the pro- 
cedure contemplated by the Cullom bill, introduced in the last Con- 
gress, is advocated. The report narrates the history of the attempts of 
the Commission to compel the attendance of witnesses and its final 
success, and then discusses the Maximum Freight Rate decision and 
the complete nullification in that decision of the Supreme Court of the 
act to regulate commerce, at least as far as the previously exercised 
right of the Commission to fix rates is concerned. The nullification 
ot the long and short haul clause of the same act is also shown, and 
the history of this clause and its operation is described and its general 
principles discussed. Upon the question of the powers to be given to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Industrial Commission, in 
the text of its report, is at one with that body. The report closes with 
an interesting account of the Anthracite Coal problem, and a brief 
statement of the conditions of Lake Transportion. 

The recommendations of the Commission amounted practically to 
an advocacy of a reform of the Law to Regulate Commerce (1887) on 
the lines of the Cullom bill of 1900, with the exception that the Indus- 
trial Commission dissented from the clause authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prepare and enforce a uniform classifica- 
tion. The legislation recommended by the Industrial Commission’ 
would provide for more stringent regulations for publishing and filing” 
tariffs, including a statement of all the conditions, charges, privileges 
or facilities of carriage, storage or delivery; further, for the imposi- 
tion of money penalties for any deviation from published rates, such 
penalti::s to lie against the railroad corporations, the guilty employees 
and the shippers; further, fora more rigid enforcement of the long 
and short haul clause, exemption to be granted under certain condi- 
tions by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Such legislation 
would further contemplate a definite grant to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the power to pass upon the reasonableness of rates, 
*‘to declare given rates unreasonable, as at present, together with 
power to prescribe reasonable rates in substitution,’’ such power, how- 
ever, to be exercised never on the proper initiative of the Commis- 
sion, “‘ but only on formal complaint.’’ The recommendations of the 
Commission, in the shape of proposed legislation, contemplate further 
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a reform in the method of procedure, “‘ the purpose being to obviate 
intolerable delays.”” Hearings and decisions by the Commission must 
be more prompt, the time for appeal to the circuit court to be limited 
to thirty days, and such appeal to the court not to vacate or suspend 
an administrative order of the Commission, unless such order rests 
upon an_error in law, or is unjust or unreasonable on its face, “in 
which case, and not otherwise, the court may suspend its operation 
during the pendency of proceedings in review.”” The certified fimd- 
ings of fact of the Commission are to be considered prima facie evi- 
dence, but new material evidence may be taken if it could not have 
been submitted in the first instance. An appeal tothe Supreme Court 
must take place within thirty days, and will not vacate the order 
appealed from. The Industrial Commission also recommends a grant 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission of power over classification, 
“both as to items and grouping,’’ but dissents from the proposition to 
compel the Interstate Commerce Commission to promulgate a uniform 
classification for the country, although recognizing the advantage of 
such uniformity. For the periodical examination of the accounts of 
railroad companies, both operating and financial, the legislation 
recommended by the Industrial Commission would prescribe the 
establishment of a permanent corps of expert auditors, such legisla- 
tion would further provide for greater promptitude, if not greater 
exactness in making reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as well as for an increase in the number of commissioners from five to 
seven, by the inclusion of representatives of shippers and of the 
transportation interests. The prohibition of lower rates on goods 
imported than on domestic goods on the same route is also advocated, 
and the Commission recommends to the various States, legislation 
analogous to the anti-stock-watering statutes of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Fourteen members of the Commission signed the report of 
recommendations unconditionally, one member dissenting from the 
proposition to fine the receiver of a discriminating rate, while another 
member made reservation as to the manner of inspection of accounts. 

But for one fault, the report of the Industrial Commission upon 
Transportation would be of great value. That fault is the omission 
in the recommendations of a distinct advocacy of pooling, under suit- 
able restrictions and with proper safeguards, The entire treatment 
of this subject by the Commission is an argument for pooling under 
such suitable restrictions and limitations, and every member of the 
Commission, without a single exception, signed the report. When it 
came to recommendations of pooling, however, which was in entire 
consonance with the arguments advanced, this part was stricken 


out and the subject completely ignored by the Commission, again 
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without a dissenting voice. Every single member of the Commission 
argued for pooling (under certain restrictions) and every member 
of the Commission failed to recommend it, or failed to dissent from 
a report ignoring it. Until some expianation of this apparent discrep- 
ancy has been offered, the value of any recommendation upon this sub- 
ject of Transportation by the Industrial Commission must be largely 


impaired. WALTER E. WEYL. 
Washington, D. C. 


Un Siecle. Mouvement du Monde de 1800 2 1900. Publié par les soins 
_ d’un comité sous la présidence de MONSEIGNEUR PECHENARD. Pp. 
_xxvi, 914. Paris: H. Oudin, rgor. 


_ Among the numerous volumes which have recently been published, 
giving an account of the achievements of the century just terminated, 
an interesting compendium has been prepared by a group of over 
thirty eminent French Catholic scholars, under the supervision of the 
rector of the Catholic University of Paris. It would be difficult to 
discover an important aspect of the past century which does not find 
treatment in the nine hundred pages of this large volume. The 
‘‘preamble’’ is from the pen of the Viscount de Vogué, and the ‘‘ con- 
clusion ”’ is written by the Archbishop of Paris. Indeed, the philo- 
sophic depth and breadth of the preamble and the conclusion make 
these parts of the volume perhaps the most valuable of its contents. 
The preamble, judicious and admirably written, points out as the 
characteristics of the nineteenth century, ‘‘ the prodigious advance of 
scientific knowledge, in its application to the subjugation of natural 
forces, to the unification of the globe, and to the transformations of 
social life.’”’ ‘‘In the last analysis, the great deeds of our period and 
all those which they will engender, had their origin in the cabinet of 
the savant, the laboratory of the naturalist, and the explorations of 
the geographer.” 

Whether all this progress has added to the happiness of mankind, 
M. de Vogué declares is an insoluble problem. If instruction has 
undoubtedly spread, it is nevertheless extremely doubtful whether we 
are more moral than our ancestors of a century ago. The end of the 
nineteenth century offers, along many lines, a strange contrast to the 
end of its predecessor. The French citizen of 1789 had dreamed of 
the fusion of the whole human species in liberty, fraternity and 
concord—a universal republic in which emancipated citizens, gov- 
erned by reason alone, should know neither masters nor frontiers. To- 
day, the spirit of nationality is the distinctive mark of history, uniting 
the various elements of the nations into a whole, but separating the 
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nations sharply from one another. The liberty of 1789 has become 
national independence, while the equality then dreamed of has 
become a new feudalism, like unto medizval feudalism in all save that 
it is based on differences of wealth. The contrast is no less strange 
in the world of ideas. The spirit of the Revolution was idealistic, 
sometimes even chimerical, but always seductive and respectable. 
Metaphysical concepts presided over the destruction of the old world 
and the creation of the new; pure reason was sovereign and made 
little of reality and experience; destruction and reconstruction were 
carried on with a kind of lyric enthusiasm. Now, however, the spirit 
of realism, of positivism, holds absolute sway, and practical genius 
has been substituted for the idealistic phantasy of our forefathers. 

Despite the prudent experimental advances of modern science, M. 
de Vogué maintains thatits results singularly coincide with the intui- 
tive results of medizeval thought. The conclusions of modern science 
are daily bringing us nearer to traditional truths, when they do not 
expressly confirm them. The positivistic sociologist, the physiologist 
and all impartial observers of nature and life, after a long circuitous 
voyage, are returning to the places from which they set out. The phi- 
losophers speak of determinism. Yet when we urge them togo tothe 
depths of the problem, they give solutions which remind us of the old 
principles of causality and efficient causes; one seems to be listening 
to the casuists of the sixteenth century or the Jansenists of Port Royal 
discussing grace and predestination. Change the terminology, and 
much that appears new and even revolutionary has already been said 
a few hundred years ago. 

The articles in the body of the volume which are most apt to interest 
the sociologist, economist or political scientist, are those on Nationali- 
ties, Legislation, the Partition of the World, War, Industry and Com- 
metce, the Social Question, Ecclesiastical Charity, and Education, 
For M. Etienne Lamy, author of the article on Nationalities, the 
‘*national aspirations of Cuba served asa pretext for the cupidity of 
the United States.” And for M. Henri Joly, the future welfare of the 
United States depends on the progress the Catholic Church will make 
iu this country. ‘‘ Will,” this author inquires with an anxiety which 
may give us some clue to the concern he must feel concerning his own 
country, ‘‘ will the Catholic Church gain enough adherents to restore 
the moral forces of the nation? The family has need of it; for it is 
being undermined by divorce and sterility, two ulcers which sprea 
and envenom one another.”’ 


Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

Chicago.— 7he Ziection held in Chicago April 1 resulted in the elec- 
tion of what should prove to be not only the most honest, but also the 
most efficient council Chicago has had in many years, in the consolida- 
tion of the town governments within the limits of the city, and in an 
overwhelming majority for municipal ownership of street railways 
and gas and electric plants and in favor of direct primaries. 

The total vote cast in the aldermanic contests was only about fifty- 
nine per cent of that cast at the last presidential election. A few years 
ago this would have resulted in the election of the worst candidates. 
But the condition in Chicago has changed very decidedly for the bet- 
ter and out of a total of thirty-six aldermen elected, twenty-eight 
were recommended by the Municipal Voters’ League. Only eight can- 
didates denounced by the League as being unfit for public office, were 
elected. Most of these have been members of the council in the past 
and are returned with reduced majorities. In two cases the majori- 
ties are so small that the seats will be contested. A few notorious 
gangsters in the old council and a number of would-be notorious 
gangsters in the next were defeated. ‘ A few of the valuable aldermen 
in the old council will not have seats in the new, but several new 
members with wide experience, some of them members of former 
councils, more than make good the loss. 

Out of a total of seventy members the new council will have fifty- 
three endorsed by the Municipal Voters’ League. Most of these, and a 
few of the seventeen not endorsed, have subscribed to the League’s plat- 
form which, among other things, declares for non-partisan organization 
of the council ; for a strict and businesslike system of accounting and 
auditing and the limiting of expenditures to actual public necessities 
and keeping them within the revenue ; for adequate compensation to 
the city for all franchise privileges, 7. ¢., whatever is earned by 
public service corporations over and above a fair return on ‘“‘ value 
of the tangible property ’’ actually employed in conducting their en- 
terprises ; for limiting franchises to “‘ as short a term as practicable,” 
in no case to exceed twenty years; for the explicit reservation of the 
“opportunity for municipal ownership ’’ at or before the expiration 
of any franchise for street railways, gas or electric plants or other 
public utilities ; for uniformity and publicity of the accounts of all 
corporations holding public franchises ; and for the application of the 

1 Contributed by H. A, Millis, Ph. D., Crerar Library, Chicago. 
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merit system to the civil service and the strict enforcement of the civil 
service laws. That this platform expresses fairly well the public will 
is shown by the almost unanimous endorsement by the press and the 
election of the great majority of the candidates recommended by the 
League. 

The consolidation of the seven town governments lying wholly 
within the limits of Chicago is the first step in the simplification and 
unification of its municipal government. The returns showed 64,721 
for and 10,506 against the proposition, about, 65 per cent of those 
voting having failed to vote at all on the question. This neglect was 
probably due to the conviction that there would bea large majority 
in favor of consolidation. 

Originally the county was the unit of local government in Illinois, 
but since it was made possible by the General Assembly, in 1879, all 
but eighteen of the one hundred and two counties, Cook among them, 
have adopted the town system. Within the limits of Chicago the 
town governments have been charged with no important duties save 
the assessment of property for purposes of taxation and the collection 
of taxes. The assessor made the original assessments. These were 
revised by the assessor, supervisor and clerk, serving as a board of 
appeal, and again revised by the board of county commissioners, 
acting as a board of review, and as a board of equalization among the 
several towns. This resulted in perhaps the worst and most corrupt 
administration of the general property tax ever met with in this 
country. Finally, in 1898, the assessment of property in Cook 
County, for purposes of taxation, was placed in the hands of a board 
of asssessors and a board of review. Since that time the town asses- 
sors have served as deputies in the employ of the board of assessors, 
The taxes have continued to be collected by the town collectors. 

For years the town offices in Chicago have been used for profit and 
political advancement by unscrupulous politicians, Except when 
occasionally enjoined from so doing by the courts, the town officers 
have voted themselves large salaries in defiance of the law. Town 
collectors have illegally withheld from the public coffers the taxes 
collected, that they might secure to themselves the interest derived 
fromthem. At all times the town revenues have been unduly swelled 
to serve ostensibly as salaries for public work performed, but in reality 
as rewards for those who had made themselves politically useful. It 
is estimated that consolidation will result in a saving to the taxpayers 
of half a million per year. 

The final consolidation of the town governments has been secured 
only after a number of unsuccessful attempts. It is made now in 

. accordance with an act passed by the last General Assembly (1901), 
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applying to townships lying wholly within cities of more than 50,000 
population—at present Chicago and Peoria. By the terms of this act, 
when accepted by the electorate, all powers vested in such townships 
are exercised by the city council; the city clerk becomes ex-officio 
clerk and assessor of each township, the county treasurer ex-officio 
collector and supervisor, and the offices of highway commissioners are 
abolished. Just what is the status of the constables under the new 
law is not clear. 

Municipal Ownership. ‘The vote taken on the municipal owner- 
ship of street railways and lighting plants and on direct primaries 
was made possible by an act passed by the last General Assembly, 
providing that ‘‘on a written petition signed by twenty-five per cent 
of the registered voters of any incorporated town, village, city, town- 
ship, county or school district ; or ten per cent of the registered votes 
(voters) of the state, it shall be the duty of the proper election offi- 
cers in each case to submit any question of public policy so petitioned 
for to the electors . . . at any general or special election named in the 
petition,’’ not more than three such propositions being submitted at 
the same election. The three propositions in this case were petitioned 
for together and were submitted to the voters on a separate ballot. 

The results of the vote on these questions of public policy are on the 
surface somewhat surprising. Contrary to the fears of many the vote 
polled was comparatively large. Of the 213,859 voting in the alder- 
manic contests, 170,824, 161,365 and 157,740 expressed their opinions 
of municipal ownership of street railways, gas and electric plants and 
of direct primaries, respectively. About 84 per cent (142,826) of 
those voting on the question favored municipal ownership of street 
tailways ; 139,999, or 87 per cent, favored municipal ownership of gas 
and electric plants ; 140,086, or 89 per cent, favored the system of 
direct primaries. 

Perhaps in voting for the municipal ownership of street railways 
the 142,826 of a total of almost three times that many registered 
voters did little more than to record their dissatisfaction with the 
present situation and their will that the city council when renewing 
the franchises soon to expire shall serve the interests of the public, 
reserving adequate powers of control and the right of ownership when 
it may become possible and expedient. The city now has no authority 
to own and operate street railways and perhaps will not have such 
authority in the near future ; it would not pay for them out of current 
income or by incurring a larger debt if it had such authority; the 
franchises held by the street railway corporations will be of such 
value for some years that the city must wait for them to expire ; and 
the city’s civil service is as yet too inefficient to be charged with such 
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a trust were the city legally and financially able to gain control of 
them. Under the circumstances the proposition for ‘‘ownership by 
the city of Chicago of all street railroads within the corporate limits 
of said city’ appealed favorably to several classes of voters, Noone 
was able to give accurate expression to his wishes. The proposition 
was approved by those who desire ownership with operation by lessees 
as well as by those who favor ownership with operation by public em- 
ployees. There are among those voting in the affirmative some 
enthusiasts who want municipal ownership at once or in the very near 
future; there are many who regard it as a solution to be applied at 
some indefinite time in the future ; while finally there are those who 
wish the city to be in position to acquire the street railway properties 
as a last resort when the policy of regulation shall have been definitely 
proved to be unsatisfactory. All agree in serving notice on the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the city council and the street railway corporations 
that the inadequate transportation service, the inefficient manage- 
ment, the corruption and disregard for public interests obtaining in 
the past must not recur in the future. 

In voting favorably on the proposition for municipal ownership of 
gas and electric plants, expression was given to the same feeling of 
dissatisfaction created by ‘‘gas trust’? methods. The ‘‘gas trust’’ 
has defied the anti-trust laws, corrupted the General Assembly and 
city council, and fought, thus far, successfully, all attempts to reduce 
the price of its product tothe consumer. It and the Edison company 
have paid large dividends in watered stock. The people have rebelled. 
The experiment of municipal street lighting has been very successful. 
The city now owns more than 4,000 of the electric lights used for 
street lighting. The voters wish to have the system extended so as to 
light all the streets, and to furnish both electricity and gas to private 
consumers at reasonable prices. Their decision that relief must be 
had from the oppression of two monopolies, and practically no agita- 
tion, was necessary to secure the large majority for municipal owner- 
ship noted above. 

Political Bossism. Another thing from which the people desire 
relief is the political boss. The primary elections are now under the 
protection of the law. During the few years the present system has 
been in force the situation has been somewhat improved. But the 
final solution has not been found. A change was proposed and looked 
upon with favor. There was little agitation of the matter, and no 
direct comparison of the merits of direct primaries with those of 
nomination for local office by petition, which would ignore political 
parties altogether. One hundred and forty thousand and eighty- 
: six men have expressed their opinions of the methods adopted by 
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the ‘“‘ machine ”’ to elect the ‘‘ right ’’ delegates at the primaries, and 
to control them inthe nominating convention. Seventeen thousand 
six hundred and fifty-four find that the present system serves 
them well, or object to the system of direct primaries because they 
nominate by petition. 

Bureau of Statistics and Municipal Library.’ Five years ago 
Boston created a department of statistics. Beginning with May, 1899, 
it has published a monthly and issued a number of special bulletins. 
New York created a similar department, but it has not been continued 
under the new charter of 1901. The third city in this country to un- 
dertake such work was the city of Chicago. 

The Bureau of Statistics, created a year ago, was an outgrowth of 
the Municipal Library, established some months earlier, to make a 
systematic collection of and to care for the official documents of other 
cities. Since March, 1gor1, the Librarian and Statistician has issued a 
bimonthly bulletin. Number VI, published in January of this year, 
completes Volume I. 

The primary purpose of the city of Chicago statistics is toshow in con- 
cise form the workings of the several departments of the city govern- 
ment. In addition to this, however, it gives the statistics of clear- 
ings, commerce, imports and exports, and shipping of Chicago, and 
publishes in appendices the results of comparative studies in municipal 
finance and administration. 

Unfortunately the administration of the three park systems and the 
charitable institutions is vested in park boards and the Board of 
County Commissioners, and is not covered by these bulletins. The 
statistics relating to those branches of municipal administration fall- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the city are very full and are intelli- 
gently compiled. They are taken from the official records, and are so 
arranged as to show concisely and accurately the things of interest to 
the public. A monthly record of receipts and of expenditures by 
departments has not been made. Perhaps this will be done when 
adequate appropriations are made for carrying on the work. 

The appendices are by no means the least important part of the 
publication. Those published in Volume I are ‘‘ Municipal Statistics 
of the City of Chicago from 1893 to 1900,’’ a ‘‘ Comparative Statement 
of the Revenues and Expenditures of Twenty American Cities for the 
Year 1900,’’ ‘‘Comparative Police Statistics of Twenty American 
Cities for the Year 1900,”’ “‘ Statistics Showing the Growth of the 
Waterworks System of the City of Chicago from 1854 until 1900,’’ 
‘Tax Collections in Chicago Since 1881,” ‘‘ Receipts of Chicago, 
Showing Actual Cash Income from 1881-1900,’’ ‘‘ Comparative 


1 Contributed by H. A. Millis, Ph. D., Crerar Library, Chicago. 
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§tatement of License Fees Charged and Amounts Collected in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Boston for 1900,” _ 
_ “Number of Police Officers and Salaries Paid in Ten American Cities 
for the Year 1gor,”’ ‘‘Annual Report of the Municipal Library and 
Bureau of Statistics,’ and a ‘‘ Summary of the Municipal Government 
of the City of Chicago for the Year 1gor.’’ 

All of the statistical tables bear evidence of thorough investigation 
and careful compilation. When compared with those published by 
Boston and several foreign cities the bulletins are found to be among 

e best. Every student of municipal administration will find them 

uable for reference, and every library collecting literature relating 
© municipal affairs should have them on its shelves. 

Philadelphia.— 7he Municipal League, in its tenth annual report, 
advance proof-sheets of which have been given the ANNALS, reviews 
the work of the past year and indicates the progress during ten years 
of the principles for which the League stands. Established to create 


League’s position that no public franchises should be granted, except 
for a limited term of years, and upon condition that the city should 
be adequately compensated for the privilege. 

The Stay at-Home Vote. Thus far, however, this acceptance has 
been theoretical, but not practical. Men have failed to vote as they 
think, or, worse still, they have failed to vote at all. The machine 
can always depend upon its vote, partly through the perfection of its 
organization; partly through its almost absolute control of the elec- 
tion officers. But its great source of strength—we might almost say — 
its bulwark —is the indifference and apathy of the independent voter. 
The returns show that there are at least 90,000 such in Philadelphia; 
they also show that they come out only on occasions, instead of reg- 
ularly. Of nearly 350,000 assessed voters in November, but 239,900 


ment was voted in the notoriously corrupt wards, so that the percent- 
age of stay-at-homes in the independent wards must have been greatly 
in excess of 32 percent. This figure is criminally large in a demo- 
cratic community. 

Personal Registration. After six years of unremitting endeavor 
the state constitution has been so amended that personal registration 
may be required by statute. The Governor attempted to prevent this 
amendment going to the people, but the Supreme Court unanimously 
denied the right of an executive to veto a proposed amendment to 
the constitution. Another battle must be fought to secure the passage 
of a bill to require personal registration. 
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and organize public opinion, it feels that it has succeeded in the first — a 
to an unexpected degree. The public seems to have accepted the — 
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Franchise Legislation. The proposition of the late A. L. Johnson 
to guarantee three-cent fares for a street railway franchise opened the 
eyes of the existing company and of the machine to the valuable 
privileges still within the gift of the city. Then followed a series 
of moves unprecedented in the history of the United States. Two 
enabling bills were rushed through the state senate with no public 
hearing and no debate. Reported to the House through a trick, they 
were pushed through that body with equal speed, and sent to the 
Governor, who signed them at midnight without a public hearing, 
but in the presence of the leaders of the machine and of the subse- 
quent beneficiaries of the legislation. Thirteen ordinances under the 
new acts were introduced into councils and, with but a farce of a 
public hearing, were passed by both chambers. At the hearing re- 
ferred to the president of the League was graciously permitted to 
read the League’s protest and then the committee proceeded with 
automaton-like dispatch to dispose of the ordinances. 

The mayor gave no public hearing, but signed the bills on the same 
day they were presented to him and in face of an offer of $2,500,000 
for the franchises from a responsible citizen who backed up his offer 
by a deposit of $250,000. In a few days over two weeks, franchises 
estimated by the grantees to be worth not less than $10,000,000, were 
granted without a cent’s worth of compensation to the city or a single 
line of protection. 

Tax Revision. The last legislature devised a bill ousting from 
office the existing Philadelphia Board of Revision of Taxes, which 
for thirty years had worked to the general satisfaction of the citizens, = 
and providing for a new board to be elected at the general election. _ 
The bill was passed and approved by the Governor, but it had to run 
the gantlet of the Supreme Court of the State, which declared it 
and its companion bill unconstitutional. 

Buffalo.'—In December last Buffalo entered upon a brief season of 
municipal house-cleaning. A large defalcation was discovered in the 
city treasurer’s funds, and an investigation showed that he had been 
in the habit of paying city funds to persons who had money due them 
from the city in advance of the issuance of warrants therefor. Asthis 
is in direct violation of the city charter, the mayor removed him from 
office. He was subsequently indicted by the grand jury and is now 
awaiting trial. One of his subordinates, who was concerned in the 
matter, was also indicted, pleaded guilty, and has been sentenced to 
a term in prison. Next an official in the county clerk’s office was 
found guilty of falsifying lists of jurors in such a way as to convert to 
his own use pay for men who had not served. He also went to prison. 


1 Contributed by A, C, Richardson, Buffalo. 
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Then one of the coroners was indicted on a charge of embezzling 
money found on the body of a laborer who had been killed by an acci- 
dent. He is now awaiting trial. 

Spoils, The Republican ticket was successful in the last election 
and the new mayor entered upon his office on the first of January, 
His first official act seemed to indicate that it was his intention to con- 
duct his administration in the interest of the spoils system, pure and 
simple. The term of the health commissioner, Dr. Ernest Wende, 
had expired. He was a Democrat, but had held his office for ten 
years, having been reappointed by one Republican mayor. He had 
rigidly excluded politics in every shape from the administration of his 
office, and had conducted it in such a manner as to reduce the death 
rate to a trifle over eleven per thousand, and to make Buffalo’s Health 
Department famous the world over for fearless efficiency. The great 
majority of the medical profession protested against the removal of 
Dr. Wende; hundreds of the best and most prominent citizens signed 
petitions for his retention, butit availed nothing. The mayor and his 
party machine saw nothing in the Health Office but a Democrat get- 
ting a salary that could be given to a Republican, and accordingly the 
deputy commissioner, who is a Republican, was appointed to the 
place—which, one would suppose, isthe last in the world that would 
be likely to be treated as spoils. Now, however, that it is definitely 
settled that it is to be so treated, it is quite certain that Buffalocan 
never again have such an administration as that of Dr. Wende, for no 
first-class physician can ever be induced to take the place under such 
circumstances. 

Civil Service Commission. There has long been much dissatis- 
faction with the manner in which the civil service law was adminis- 
tered by the commission appointed by the last mayor. Rumors of 
irregularities, favoritism, etc., were frequent, and it seemed best to 
the new mayor to appoint an entirely new one, and to reduce the 
number from fifteen to seven. Three of the new members were sug- 
gested by the Civil Service Reform Association, and had served upon 
a former commission. Assoonas the newcommission was announced, 
definite complaints were made to its chairman in regard to a recent 
examination for police patrolmen. He made a careful investigation, 
and discovered sufficient evidence, not only of favoritism but of down- 
right fraud, to justify the commission in annuling the examination, 
canceling the eligible list made from it, and holding a new examina- 
tion, which, at the time of writing, it seems likely that they will do. 

State Legislation. The Park Commission has been reduced by 
law from fifteen to five, and the assessors from five to three; these 
changes are generally regarded as good. But another measure now 
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awaits the governor's signature (and will probably receive it), which 
is universally considered as wholly bad. It creates a bi-partisan 
Board of Elections for Erie County, consisting of two election com- 
missioners with a force of clerks, etc., who are to do the work of pre- 
paring for elections. This work has been done to everybody’s 
satisfaction fora dozen years by the city, county and town clerks of 
the county. The proposed board is wholly unnecessary, and no one 
can see anything in it but a scheme to provide big salaries for two or 
three party workers. 

Commissioner vice Board of Public Works.—Our Board of Public 
Works, consisting formerly of three commissioners, was replaced 
at the beginning of the year by a single elected commissioner. 
Whether this will prove to be a wise change or not depends largely 
upon the character of the commissioner. The principle is undoubt- 
edly good. 

New Orleans.— Water Franchise Forfeited. The most important 
fact of recent date, affecting the inhabitants of New Orleans, is the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, rendered November 7, 
1901, rehearing refused February 3, 1902, forfeiting the charter and 
franchises of the New Orleans Waterworks Company, which had a 
legislative monopoly of the public and private water supply and 
which had twenty-seven years yet to run. The ground of the for- 
feiture was an abuse of its franchises and failure to perform the con- 
ditions on which the franchise was granted: (1) In not furnishing 
an adequate supply of pure and wholesome water ; (2) in unjust dis- 
crimination in charges; (3) in charging and exacting more than 
the charter allowed. A writ of error has been allowed by Mr. Justice 
Peckham to the Supreme Court of United States, where it is now 
pending on a motion to dismiss or affirm, 

The hands of the Sewerage and Water Board have been tied by this 
monopoly. It was created in 1899, charged with the duty of giving 
New Orleans an adequate supply of pure water and sewerage, and has 
$14,000,000 to expend. It has awaited the result of the suit to forfeit 
the monopoly of the Waterworks Company. 

The legislature meets in May and renewed effort will be made 
to subject franchises and corporate wealth to a just share of taxation. 

Port Commission. ‘The administration of the fourteen miles of 
wharves in the Port of New Orleans has, since June I, 1901, passed 
from private lessees into the hands of a public board of Port Com- 
missioners. The port charges have been greatly reduced, about 40 
per cent, the purpose being to make New Orleans as nearly a free 
port as possible—by making the charges just sufficient to main- 


se Contributed by B. R. Forman, Esq., New Orleans. 
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: tain the wharves. Since 1897, the gross tonnage has increased from 

N 2,926,369 to 4,239,582. 

Cabinet Government. The New York Nation recently said that 
some Northern city had just begun the experiment of giving seats in 
the council to the executive and administrative officers—with a right 
4 to speak, but not to vote. I had sat at the feet of Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, and from his insistent advocacy in the Nation had borrowed 
, 4 the idea, and when I wrote the city charter of New Orleans in 1882, 
4’ I inserted a section to that effect, and now for twenty years the execu- 

; tive and administrative officers of New Orleans have the legal right to 
seats in the council and to be heard on any question, I venture to 
say, that this was the earliest instance in which Mr. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s ideas were incorporated in a public statute and put in 
practice. 

Duluth. '— 7he Board of Water and Light Commissioners has just 
rendered its third annual account to the citizens of Duluth. The show- 
ing made is a pronounced triumph for municipal ownership. The 
board figures out a saving to the citizens of Duluth, under public 
management of the gas and water plants, of $273,546.78 in a period 
covering a little over three years, or from August 1, 1898, to January 
I, 1902. This saving is directly referable to a reduction in rates and 
other charges and to economy of management. 

To state the proposition in another way: The water rates have been 
steadily reduced since the plant passed under the control of the city. 
To quote the words of the report: “The water meter rate was form- 
erly a sliding scale, starting at 5 cents for 100 gallons for a certain 
quantity, January 1, 1899, this was reduced to 4 cents, which prevailed 
through the years 1899 and 1900. January 1, Igor, this rate was fur- 
ther reduced to 34% cents per 100 gallons, equal to two-thirds of the 
old 5 cent rate.’”” The annual or flat rates remained practically 
unchanged until 1901, when they too were reduced 33% per cent. 

What makes the showing more remarkable, is the fact that the 
municipality expended, approximately, $1,000,000 fora supplementary 
water system, to insure a pure water supply and more efficient dis- 
tribution, and that the consequent additional interest charge for the 
period named, aggregating $165,900, has been fully met out of the 
revenues of the system, notwithstanding the material reduction of the 
rates. 

The efficiency of the Duluth management is shown by a compara- 
tive statement of the cost of pumping water. In Duluth the cost 
of raising one million gallons one foot high, in 1901, was $o0.0292. In 
a table presented to the New England Water Works Association at 


4 Contributed by W. G. Joerns, Esq., Duluth, Minn. 
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their last meeting (see September, 1901, Journal of New England 
Water Works Association), this record appears as excelled by but two 
cities, ‘‘ which were Providence, R. I., in its low service, and New 
Bedford, Mass. ‘The rate of each of these was $0.0259.’’ Possibly, on 
the basis of an equal cost of coal, the result would be still more 
favorable to Duluth. 

The record of the gas plant is equally creditable to the public man- 
agement. In 1898, when the gas workscame under municipal control, 
the illuminating rate was $1.90 net and the fuel rate was $1.00 per 
thousand feet. The illuminating rate has since then, under muni- 
cipal management, been reduced to $1.15 net, the fuel rate remaining 
unchanged. Under private management the gas plant never paid 
expenses, including fixed charges. Under municipal operation, not 
only have all expenses and charges been fully met, but the rate charged 
has been substantially reduced and the plant is, nevertheless, on a 
paying basis. 

The present management has followed a liberal policy in the devel- 
opment of its patronage. All lamp supplies, gas-stoves, etc., have 
been furnished to patrons at cost, and competent inspectors have 
been constantly employed to examine the lights of the consumers, to 
repair or adjust at once and without charge in the case of lesser 
defects, to suggest changes and renewals in more important cases, 

The result of the management is amply shown in the following 
table: 


1898. | 1899. | 1g00. Igor. 


Gas operating expense $27,343 
Gas meters (num 1,111 1,510 


Receipts for gas (cash) . . $30,530 $30.97 408 $45,493 
1,72 1, 
Gas sold (feet)....... 20,002,600 25,309,963 


New Jersey State Civic Federation.'—The Civics Club of the 
Oranges, early in its efforts to remedy certain defects of our muni- 
cipal and civic affairs, came to realize that certain questions naturally 
involved the interest of more than one municipality. These questions 
comprise all problems presented by electric and railway lines, such as 
referred to comfort in cars, heat, ventilation and sanitation; all matters 
of sewerage and sewage disposal, in which there was danger of pollu- 
tion of streams, or in which such pollution was already a deplorable 
fact; everything pertaining to construction and the maintenance of 
roads; questions of taxation, especially such as involve the new thought 
of local option in taxation, and many others proved to acquire action 

1Contributed by Adolph Roeder, Orange. 
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rather larger than that within the legitimate scope of a local club, 
though municipal and civic in nature. Hence the desirability of a 
State Civic Federation which could hold annual meetings for the ex- 
change of thought and comparison of method in municipal affairs, 
Acting upon this thought, the president, Dr. Frank Caulkins Bunn, ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of Messrs. Adolph Roeder and 
Charles Maginn, to consider the matter. The committee sent out about 
160 calls to postmasters, asking for the names of civic organizations in 
their respective towns. There were 133 responses. Sixty-six stated 
that there was no organization, 67 giving the name of an organization 
or of an official, To these a call was addressed to form such a state 
federation. A very satisfactory number of replies was received— 
enough to warrant going on with the work. The number of replies 
cannot yet be given, because most of the organizations are holding 
the matter under advisement, in most cases under favorable advise- 
ment. The committee felt warranted in calling for au increase in 
membership from its club, and was therefore increased by the addition 
of Messrs. John Dodd, Richard K. Mosley and Winthrop Waite. 
The first meeting of the state organization is being planned for 
some date in October, probably at the upper end of the state. 

Province of Quebec;' Minor Municipalities.—Charters. The 
general statutes providing for the organization and government of the 
lesser mnnicipalities of the Province of Quebec are worthy of careful 
study. They are not too detailed and inclusive, but allow local needs 
and conditions to be met by a supplementary charter, which each town 
must secure as a corporation. The number of councilors is fixed by 
the charter in each case and not by the general statutes, and there is 
less uniformity required than in those states where the minor munici- 
palities are divided into classes, each governed by rigid statutes, 
covering the most minute details. 

As in the larger cities of the province, the elective franchise is based 
upon a property qualification—that is, either the owning of real 
estate or its possession under lease. What it results in is really an 
extension of the suffrage toall house-holders and the exclusion of 
boarders and transients, who are not owners of property. The require- 
ment is ownership of property valued at $200, or possession of prem- 
ises of at least $20 rental value per year. To be qualified for the 
position of mayor or councilor a higher standard is required—a mayor 
must own property assessed at $1,000, a councilor must have $400. 
Furthermore, persons in holy orders, members of the Privy Council, 
officers of the British army and navy on full pay, hotel and tavern- 
keepers, and those having no fixed domicile are prohibited from occu- 


1Contributed by Francis H. McLean, Montreal. 
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pying these offices. All persons qualified to hold office and who, 
after being duly elected to them, decline to serve, are subject to a fine. 
All other city officers are appointed by the city council and are 
removable through them. 

Uniform Accounting. In January of each year the secretary-treas- 
urer of a town corporation must submit to the provincial secretary a 
statement showing: (1) Name of town; (2) Value taxable real estate; 
(3) Estimated value of real estate not taxed; (4) Number persons pay- 
ing taxes; (5) Value of the property of the corporation; (6) Amount 
of taxes collected; (7) All other sums collected by city; (8) Amount 
of arrears of taxes; (9) Capital amount due to consolidated municipal 
loan fund; (10) Amount of loans made by debentures; (11) Rate and 
amount of interest due on loans; (12) Amount of other debts; (13) 
Amount raised by loan; (14) Expenditure; (15) Number of persons 
resident in the city. The requirement of these uniform returns 
affords a good basis for the study of municipal statistics on the fiscal 
side. 

Copies of the general orders of the city council must be sent to all 
corporations having their chief place of business 1n the city. 

Public Improvements. The city may assist in general public 
improvements, such as the construction of bridges or of railroads, or 
the establishment of manufacturing plants, either by remitting taxes 
for a certain period, or making loans or buying bonds or stocks from 
private corporations, In cases where the city becomes financially 
interested, the action of the city council must be approved by a vote 
of the free-holders. 

Among the general powers granted to the city council are: (1) The 
fixing of the weight of bread; (2) The regulation of markets; (3) The 
regulation of the conduct of apprentices, servants, hired persons, day 
laborers or journeymen towards their masters or employers. 

Montreal.'—General Responsibility for Local Improvement. 
During the past winter the tax-payers of Montreal have been ena- 
bled to see with startling distinctness to exactly what lengths the 
policy of making the general city treasury responsible for purely 
local improvements, without joint responsibility of property ownersin 
the district improved, will encourage raids upon that treasury. A 
short time ago, upon the petition of interested property owners, Notre 
Dame street, east, was widened and extended. During this process, 
much of the adjoining property was bought up by speculators, The 
value of this property was not increased by the improvements so much 
as was expected. This was partially, but only partially, due to the fact 
that other improvements carried through at the same time, both by 


1 Contributed by Francis H. Mclean, Montreal. 
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private and public initiative, diverted traffic from Notre Dame street, 
The cost of the improvement amounted to several millions of dollars, 
During the session of the Provincial Parliament just ended, a bill was 
introduced to compel the city treasury to pay the entire cost of the 
improvement. When it is remembered that by this measure property 
owners who had already received large sums for the expropriation of 
land, would be released from any financial responsibility for an improve- 
ment which had, to a degree at least, enhanced the value of their 
remaining real estate, the peculiarly pernicious character of this bill 
will be better understood. 

Outside of a small interested coterie, the sentiment of the city 
was as aunit against the measure. Asic+ from the gross injus- 
tice of the measure, there was the very practical fact that the 
city had already reached its debt limit, and that the payment of 
the costs of the Notre Dame extension would seriously cripple the 
ordinary and every-day operations of the municipal departments. 
Despite the efforts of very strong civic deputations, the bill was passed 
by the legislative assembly. After a hard struggle, however, it was 
disapproved by the upper chamber, the legislative council, by a vote 
of 11 to 8. Itis hoped that the moral of this attempted legislation 
will impress itself upon the citizens of Montreal. It is but a natural 
off-shoot of the very vicious system of not placing sufficient financial 
responsibility upon local property owners for local improvements, 
a system peculiar to the Province of Quebec. This has resulted in a 
general inclination to secure release from just assessments by appealing 
to the provincial legislature, whenever possible, which provincial 
legislature is apt to be paternal, 
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The passing away of the Shaker settle- 
ments is being discussed as a proof of the inherent weakness of com- 
munism. All these settlements were religious communistic commu-. 
nities, and the causes of the failure must be thoroughly investigated. 
to determine to what extent they were due to religious discipline, form. 
of government, or the communistic industrial organization. 

The parent colony of the United States was founded at Mount Leba- 
non, N. Y., near the close of the eighteenth century. From this centre 
all the other colonies were governed. It is reported that a religious 
revival broke out in Kentucky in 180o, and that its influence was felt 
in the surrounding states. This was considered a favorable time for 
evangelizing, so three ministers were sent into Ohio in 1805 to win 
converts to the faith. Their work resulted in the establishment of a 
community at Union Village, near Lebanon, Ohio. Within a year 
after the colony was established it had a membership of 370. Four 
thousand five hundred acres were secured and from time to time large: 
buildings were erected as homes for the people. North Union, near 
Cleveland, was established in 1822, and Westervelt, near Dayton, later. 
The North Union was so reduced by 1889 that it was abandoned, the 
property was sold, and the members joined the two other commu- 
nities. Ten years later the Westervelt community was broken up 
and its members joined the Union Village. In 1901 the membership 
of the latter was reduced to forty-five, and while these people were 
living in apparent luxury, the end of the organization seemed near at 
hand. In 1823 there were over 4,000 Shakers in the United States, 
while in 1901 there were less than 600, so the situation in Ohio fairly 
reflects the decline of membership elsewhere. 

Community of living isa part of their creed. Contact with those 
outside the community seems to have been disapproved, except when: 
business affairs demanded it. To become members of the church it 
was necessary to sign the covenant pledging one’s labor and support 
to the consecrated service. Minors were not admitted, but upon reach- 
ing their majority an opportunity was immediately given to sign the 
covenant. A union of the sexes in matrimony was disapproved, a 
celibate life being considered the highest and holiest. Marriage was 
considered not a Christian, but a civil institution. 

A theocratic government prevailed. In the hierarchical régime, the 
ministry were first, the elders next, while the general members, who- 
constituted the larger part of the membership, had no choice in the 

selection of the others, or in directing the affairs of the community.. 
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The ruler was a sort of Benevolent Despot, and when the commu- 
nities fell under the control of able men they prospered, but under 
inefficient men they declined. The Shakers did not vote nor take part 
in politics, and they would not go to war. 

Upon the whole the communities were successful industrially. The 
members seemed to live well, and the communities possessed valuable 
property. The Union Village community lost a great deal by fire and 
through the defalcation of members in positions of trust, and at times, 
owing to these causes, it was deeply involved in debt. 

The communities failed to remain intact through decline in member- 
ship. To this decline the views on marriage contributed largely. It 
is difficult to see how a religious community could remain intact long 
when evangelizing was not practiced, and where celibacy was a part of the 
creed. Schisms arose in the communities and many times they seemed 
to be at the point of breaking up. The freedom of the upper classes as 
compared with the restrictions on the common members seemed to be 
the cause of most of their outbreaks, in which many abandoned the 
communities. Upon the whole the experience of these communities 
seems to contribute but little to show the inherent weakness or strength 
of communism. On the other hand, religious enthusiasm caused indi- 
viduals in the Shaker communities to tolerate communistic restrictions, 
as nothing else could, but on the other, the Shaker creed imposed 
restrictions and introduced disintegrating factors umnecessary to a 
purely communistic system.' 

Sociology at the Paris Exposition of 1900.—Volume II of the 
report of the Commissioner of Education for 1899 and 1900 contains 
a somewhat extended report by Mr. Lester F. Ward on Sociology at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. To the sociological movement all 
countries are contributing, the least interest, however, being mani- 
fested in England and the greatest in France. Contributors in the 
latter country are limited not alone to sociological theory, but to prac- 
tical solutions of social questions, and to the general diffusion of social 
information. 

One feature peculiar to the Paris Exposition was the organization 
of the International Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Arts and Education. It was felt that, while expositions furnish ex- 
cellent object lessons for those who avail themselves of their advan- 
tages, there is need for direction and concentration of study in order 
that the greatest use may be made of them. To meet this need this 
organization attempted to reduce the apparent chaotic character of a 
portion of the exhibits to system by making them object-lessons pre- 


1 Fora detailed discussion of this subject consult Dr. J. P. MacLean’s article 
in the Ohio Archeological’and Historical Quarterly of July, 1900, and January, 1902. 
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sented by lecturers who were authorities on their subjects. This made it 
possible for many to get out of the Exposition what an aimless and 
haphazard observation of things could not give. The Anglo-American 
group was under the managment of the eminent Scotch scientist and 
educator, Professor Patrick Geddes. 

The Exposition furnished an opportunity for the holding of con- 
gresses in connection with it for the discussion of the principles and 
laws pertaining to the different sciences. Of the 105 of these, but 
two would come properly under the head of sociology: (1) The Con- 
gress for Instruction in the Social Sciences, and (2) the Congress of 
Social Education. A third, the International Institute of Sociology, 
should be considered in this connection, as it was advertised as one 
of the congresses of the Exposition, although organized nearly eight 
years before. 

The first of these, organized under the auspices of the College 
Libre des Sciences Sociales of Paris, met on July 30th and its sessions 
did not close till August 3d. Its president was Dr. Ernest Delbet, 
deputy director and professor of positive sociology in the College 
Libre, and its secretary was Mlle. Dich May, secretary of the College 
Libre, and lecturer on social economics. 

The programme, prepared by the committee of organization, was 
as follows : 

‘I. Universities, high schools, special schools ; present condition of 
instruction in the social sciences in different countries ; progress to be 
realized relative to the distribution of information. 

II. Secondary and higher primary instruction ; present status in 
different countries ; progress to be realized ; place that the economic 
organization of society should occupy in these branches. 

III. Popular social instruction ; present state of this instruction 
under its various forms ; monograph of a popular curriculum of social 
studies in the different countries. 

IV. Adoption of an international course of social instruction ; ex- 
change of personnel between the universities and the schools of 
different countries ; formation of a fund for this purpose.’’ 

Distinguished educators in social fields were invited to prepare 
papers showing the character of instruction in the social sciences in 
lines in which each was interested. These were submitted for use by 
the congress, copies were distributed among members, and they became 
the subject-matter for discussion at the congress. Many of the writers 
of the papers were present and participated in the discussions. 
Reports were made by representatives of the following countries: 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
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not confined to sociology proper, but embraced practically the whole 
group of the social sciences. Hence, interest in the work of the con- 
gress cannot be limited to sociologists, but must include all workers 
in kindred fields. 

What is being done in sociology in the various countries may be 
indicated by referring to a few reports read in Paris. Professor Gide 
reported on Advanced Instruction in the Social Sciences in France, 
“ Sociology is not taught anywhere in the form of a regular course, 
which may be justified by the still rather badly defined character of 
that discipline—I dare not say of that science. Nevertheless, it is 
taught asa free course by three professors of philosophy of the faculty 
of letters, Durhheim at Bordeaux, Bougli at Montpelier, Bertrand at 
Lyon, and by one professor of the faculty of law at Toulouse, Hau- 
rion.’’ The revival in the teaching of the social sciences has nearly 
all come about in the last twenty years. Aside from this, instruction 
on social subjects has been extensively popularized. ‘‘In certain 
workingmen's quarters of Paris there are several lectures every even- 
ing, and in certain cities of the province there are several lectures 
every week’’ (Gide). The reportof M. Linnaird on the teaching 
of social sciences in secondary and primary instruction shows that 
elementary facts on society, its organization and history, with special 
attention to the family, are presented in the primary and secondary 
schools. 

In the state universities of Ghent and Liege, in Belgium, the 
Université Libre de Bruxelles, and the Catholic University of Louvain, 
courses in the social sciences are given. The Université Nouvelle de 
Bruxelles, founded in 1894, under the rectorship of the noted sociolo- 
gist, De Greef, was organized as a revolt against the conservatism of 
the other universities. It has a faculty of social science in which 
twenty-five courses are taught by forty professors. In it arrangements 
are made for lectures by distinguished foreigners in their special fields. 

In Switzerland the Universities of Basel, Zurich, Bern, Geneva, 
Lausanne and Freiburg all teach the social sciences, but in only two 
of them, Geneva and Bern, are courses in sociology given. In the 
former, courses are given by Professor Vuarin, while in the latter they 
are given by the sociologist, M. Stein. But very little sociology is taught 
in Spain. At Ovideo courses are given on the sociology of Spencer and 
Fouillet. In the Institucion Libre de Ensinanza organized in Madrid, 
in 1876, by private funds, elementary facts concerning society and its 
organization are taught. 

While the output of sociological literature of Italy almost equals 
that of any other country, instruction in the social sciences, according 
to the report of Alfredo Niciforo, is almost wholly wanting. ‘‘ In each 
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university there are courses in political economy, statistics, the science 
of finance, the science of administration, etc. But these courses all 
last one year only, at the rate of three hours per week, and they are 
given much less importance than is accorded to the juridical sciences 
taught in the same universities, the teaching of which often lasts two 
or three consecutive years’’ (Niciforo). In but one institution, the 
Institute of Social Science at Florence, is instruction devoted to the 
social sciences alone. But here the standards for admission and the 
scholarships are so low that but very little influence is exerted. 
Education in Italy is still very largely along classical lines, and the 
men who have done so much to enrich the literature of the social 
sciences are not connected with the regular institutions of the country. 

Professor Barth, of the University of Leipzig, reported on sociologi- 
cal instruction in Germany. He stated that there is no university 
in Germany, or in Austria, or in Switzerland, that possesses a chair in 
sociology, properly so called. It is, on the contrary, everywhere the 
representatives of the older sciences allied to sociology, or the ones 
out of which it has sprung (philosophy, political science, ethnology, 
etc. ), who admit the study of social theories in their courses. Nordo 
these all do so; but a certain number do something of the kind, so 
that there are scarcely any universities totally deprived of sociological 
instruction. In this connection mention ought to be made of the work 
of Simmel, of the University ot Berlin, who has been giving a course 
in sociology nearly every semester for the last six years. 

In the Popular University of Vienna, which is an outgrowth of the 
University of Vienna, all subjects which lend themselves to popular 
exposition are taught. Although the laws forbid the teaching of 
questions wnich relate to political, religious and social controversies, 
the social sciences are very generally presented. In Russia, the report 
shows considerable activity in the universities along the lines of 
economics and statistics, but very little seems to be done in sociology. 

Five reports were made in the teaching of the social sciences in 
England. To most English readers it is well known that practically 
no instruction is given in the social sciences in the English universi- 
ties. Mr. Ernest Aves, of Toynbee Hall, in his report on the “ Present 
Conditions of Popular Social Instruction in Great Britain,’ prepares 
the reader for much that is to follow in saying: ‘‘I have been often 
reminded of the celebrated chapter of a celebrated writer on snakes 
in Ireland. ‘There are none,’ he wrote; ‘and as I, too, have been 
tempted to think, at times, that of enseignement populaire social in 
this country, there is none, would be a true statement.’ ”’ 

The reports of Mr. E. E. Hill, on the teaching of social sciences in 
the secondary schools of the United States, and by Mr. Henry W. 
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Thurston, on the teaching of social sciences in the elementary schools, 
are clear statements of the work done by institutions of this class, 
Most of the work is incidental, and the thoroughness of the instruc- 
tion depends upon the special training of particular teachers. There 
seems to be a demand for the co-ordination and unification of work 
of this class in the United States, with a view to emphasizing the 
social significance of things. It is to be regretted that no report was 
made on the work being done in the social sciences in the colleges and 
universities of the United States, for judging from the reports made, 
the work in the American universities in the social sciences compares 
very favorably with that of any other country. In sociology proper, 
more universities are offering courses, and the courses offered in some 
of them cover a wider scope than those offered in any other country, 

At the conclusion of its sessions, this congress was organized intoa 
Permanent International Congress for the teaching of the social 
sciences. The last report was read by Mlle. Dich May, the general 
secretary, on the creation of a system of international social instruc- 
tion in France, in which she advocated the establishment of a perma- 
nent congress. The recommendations she made, which as amended 
form the basis of organization of the new congress, are as follows: 

ARTICLE I. The International Congress for instruction in the social 
sciences shall meet every two years. The places of meeting of each 
session shall be fixed at the preceding session by a vote of the congress, 

ARTICLE II. A permanent international committee shall transact 
the business of the congress in the interval between the sessions. The 
committee shall be located in Paris, in the rooms of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Sociales. It shall chocse its officers from among its 
members, who are subject to re-election at each session of the congress, 

ARTICLE III. International social instruction shall be organized in 
all countries that shall request it of the committee. The permanent 
committee is charged with facilitating the international circulation 
of the teaching body. 

ARTICLE IV. The establishing of an international social fund is 
intrusted to the care of the permanent committee. 

The Congress of Social Education met in September, from the 
twenty-sixth to the twenty-ninth. The purpose of the congress, and 
the nature of its programme, is clearly stated in the circular of the 
original announcement, issued in 1899, from which is taken what fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Political and social discussions, that have been agitating 
men’s minds since the middle of the nineteenth century, have gradu- 
ally resulted in one idea, which has received the assent of very dif- 
ferent minds, viz., the idea of a social bond existing among 
- individuals, and of their mutal responsibility in social matters. 
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‘* Hence the necessity of determining, both from the data of experi- 
mental science and with a view of satisfying the idea of justice, the 
conditions of association to be voluntarily established among all men; 
and this, not merely for the determination of political rights and 
duties, but also and especially for defining the rights and duties which 


affect the material and moral life of individuals, the legal status of the . 
family, the organization of labor, and, in a word, for the definition rite ews 
social rights and duties. ; 
“To make this idea penetrate the mind—to bring about, in short 
the education of the socialsense of humanity—is the task which 
henceforth devolves upon those who seek a peaceful solution of the 
social problem. The search for the means to this end is the object of | 
the effort which we here propose.”’ ve 
The International Institute of Sociology held its meeting of 1900, * 
as one of the congresses of the Exposition, in rooms of the Sarbonne 
from September 25th to the 29th. This association, open only to expe- 
rienced investigators, was formed in 1893 for the purpose of scientific 
research in sociology, and it numbers among its members the most 
eminent sociologists of all countries. From the outset it has published 
annually the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, a magazine of very 
high standing. The programme of the Congress of 1900 consisted of 
five topics: ‘‘ The Clan,’’ by Kovalevsky; ‘‘The Artificial Family,’’ 
by Guerin; ‘‘Social Mechanics,’? by Lester F. Ward; ‘‘ Historical 
Materialism,’’ by Baron Casimir de Kelles-Kraug; and “‘ Industrial 
Associations and Strikes,’’ by Albert Jaffé. 


The Social Settlement, Columbus, Ohio,*—<As the capital of Ohio 
and a city of nearly 150,0co inhabitants, Columbus affords a wide 
field for philanthropic and charitable effort, and for economic and soci- 
ological study. It is a laboratory containing most valuable material 
for students and investigators of social and industrial subjects, be- 
cause it is a manufacturing and railroad centre with industries giving 
rise to industrial and labor problems, and because its geographical 
location and its railroads throw upon it a floating population of con- 
siderable numbers. 

Conditions, which the sick and poor create in any large city, have 
invested Columbus with all the responsibilities which 150,000 inhabi- 
tants involve. In attempting to meet them it has been most generous 
with its hospitals and homes, while showing an almost total neglect 
of that middle class, which is neither hungry nor sick, but socially 
starved—a stratum of society which lives in the same streets, with 


1 The material for this article has been taken from the above-mentioned excellent 
report of Lester F. Ward. 
Contributed by Florence Louise Bell, Ph. B., Ohio State University. 
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those needing charity, but themselves, wanting of it. Seven or eight 
hospitals and as many homes for orphan children and the aged, 
benevolent societies, missions, and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, all fill splendid needs and have fields for practically dis. 
tinct operation. 

A social settlement or guild was established in Columbus to supply 
needs unfilled by any other agency. The movement was begun early 
in the spring of 1898, and was sympathetically supported by two 
graduates of Ohio State University, and by Dr. Edward Orton and 
Dr. James H. Canfield, then president of the University. The organi- 
zation was effected under the name of ‘‘ The First Neighborhood 
Guild,’’ Dr. Canfield was made president of the Guild Council, which 
from a membership of fifteen has grown to twenty-five. In addition to 
the council, permanent standing committees were appointed which 
have directed the settlement’s activities. The services of Mr. and Mrs, 
Franklin Schott were secured for ‘‘residents,’’ and they have con- 
tinued in the work to the present time with most satisfactory results 
to the council and the neighborhood alike. A tenement house of 
five rooms was rented at 465 West Goodale street, on January I9, 1899, 
Prominent citizens interesting themselves in the Guild, lent practical 
as well as sympathetic encouragement to its endeavor, and in the fall 
of 1900, a modern scientific guild house was built as the result of a 
gift by Mr. Henry Godman who endowed the Guild with $20,000, in 
addition to generous gifts previously made. 

The Guild district bears the distinct impress of social isolation. The 
streets are ill-paved or are not paved at all, the sidewalks are ragged, 
and the gutters are dirty. Rows of fairly good brick and frame 
houses suggest better days. In some squaresare shops, with a variety 
of appearance. For three-fourths of a mile, on Goodale street, the 
street is lined with shops of butchers and grocers, barbers’ establish- 
ments, dingy and gorgeous saloons, all crowded in between uninvit- 
ing dwellings more or less adorned by board and lodging signs. 

A public school stands to the southwest, and another a half-dozen — 
squares to the north, but both are too far out of range to exert the ) 
influence needed on the children of the neighborhood. Two years 
ago a truant officer could spend all his time looking after the 500 chil- 
dren of the district. But one girl attended school in the district, 


while boys were not expected to attend. Now there are between _ 


twenty-five and thirty pupils attending the High School and at least 
half of them are boys. r. 

There is little to be said concerning the industrial side of the neigh- _ 
borhood life. There are five foundries and factories, the largest of 


which, the United States Pipe and Foundry Company, now controlled a iy 
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by the United States Steel Corporation, employs over four hundred 
men. The Pan-Handle Brass Factory, the Big Four Round House, 
together with a few foundries, employ a large number of men. The 
labor employed is largely unskilled, consequently the average intelli- 
gence of the workers is low. It was the coming in of this grade of 
cheap labor which at first marked the decline of this section of Colum- 
bus. An iron foundry was established here in 1870 and large numbers 
of Germans, Irish and Swedes, from Northern Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania, came here for employment. They formed a fair-sized 
colory and built houses. In the early 80's, however, the foundry was 
shut down, and the once prosperous district began a period of decline. 
The elements of foreign population mentioned still exist. It is impos- 
sible to classify them by streets or squares, for they are inextricably 
mixed—Germans, Irish, Italians and Americans living sometimes 
under one roof. There are but few colored; the Italians number less 
than a dozen families. 

In the whole district there is not a single church. One of the 
Methodist denomination lies on the boundary, but exerts no influence 
whatever on the field at its doors, The Hague Mission is in the heart 
of the neighborhood, but exerts but little influence upon the people. 
There is, however, one wholesome influence contributed by a Congre- 
gational mission Sunday-school. These influences compete against 
fifteen saloons, where gambling and card-playing flourish at all hours. 
Both the Congregational Sunday-school and the Hague Mission are 
looked upon as outside institutions, and the people do not take the 
personal interest in them which they have in the ‘‘Godman Guild.” 

In outlining the work to be done by the settlement no definite plan 
was formulated. The workers let the enterprise expand as it would, 
and classes and clubs were organized as fast as wanted. In such 
surroundings opportunities for work and extension were almost 
boundless, The council realized, however, that to extend the scope 
of the Guild influence too widely was to destroy it at the outset. 

One of the most successful enterprises has been the Domestic 
Science classes. Five classes of girls, with an enrollment of sixty-five, 
are taught lessons in practical cooking and how to make the home 
attractive. At the close of the first course a reception was given to 
the mothers of the club members. The leaders of this most practi- 
cal department are young women who have received the training in 
domestic science at the State University. One hundred and fifty-five 
girls are enrolled in the sewing classes. The courses, which are 
systematically outlined by college women who know the principles of 
domestic art, are adapted to youngest beginners as well as young 
women, who are instructed in cutting and fitting garments, Proofs 
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are appearing from month to month of substantial sort that the work 
is meeting practical needs. 

Much is expected from the kindergarten, as children enjoy five 
mornings a week under the wholesome influence of four trained 
teachers. The Mothers’ Club is a medium between the Guild and the 
Neighborhood. The membership in a few months increased to sixty- 
five, and has since increased until it is only limited by what the Guild 
rooms can accommodate. The programmes, given once in two weeks, 
comprise good music and interesting talks by women of college train- 
ing and culture, They are upon practical subjects, such as the rearing 
of children, the sanitary care of disease, the relation of the mother to 
the child’s education, etc. There exists the utmost friendliness and 
interest between these women, who vary in experience from the 
sturdy German woman with thirteen children to the timid wife of 
eighteen years. 

There are five boys’ clubs, whose members vary in age from ten to 
twenty-two. A boys’ manual training class, six gymnasium classes, 
and smoking, reading and library rooms, open every day and even- 
ing, make ample provision for men and boys of all ages and tastes, 
The public baths are very popular, 130 taking advantage of them each 
month. 

The total number of clubs and classes at present is thirty. An 
average of 275 people come to the Godman Guiid House daily. But 
in addition to all the class and club work, conducted by outside 
workers, there is a vast amount that is performed by the residents 
alone. It is left to them to create that atmosphere which will invite 
or repel. The entire confidence of the people has been won through 
the ministration of friendly visiting. 

The positive results of the Guild can not be accurately estimated at 
the end of a little more than two years. A distinct improvement has 
taken place in yards, house fronts, and pavements. An esprit de 
corps has been created since the coming into the neighborhood of a 
clean and well ordered model. Changes in the dress, manners and 
speech of the people have been marked by the Guild workers as signs 
of still deeper changes taking place in the community, 
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III. PHILANTHROPY, CHARITIES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


The Warfare Against Consumption.—Although still in its 
initial stages the active crusade against pulmonary tuberculosis is con- 
stantly enlisting new recruits and receiving ever increasing attention. 
The New York Department of Public Charities has established experi- 
mentally a pavilion for consumptive patients on Black well’s Island, in 
one of the buildings vacated when the insane were removed from that 
island. The experience of the first month is distinctly encouraging, 
the average gain for the twenty-eight least advanced cases being three 
pounds. It is expected that eventually a separate hospital with a dis- 
tinct medical service and management may be organized with accom- 
modations for 350 patients. 

The New York Academy of Medicine, while approving the above 
plan, has also initiated a movement for the establishment of a local 
sanatorium for incipient cases. The state hospital for incipient cases 
has also, after long delays, approved contracts for the purchase of a 
site at Ray Brook in the Adirondacks, and it is expected that the hos- 
pital buildings will be ready for occupancy by autumn. Inthe Rhode 
Island Legislature a bill has been passed for the establishment of a 
state sanatorium for consumptives with an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of procuring plans and specifications and the option on real estate ; 
and in Maryland a pill has been introduced providing for the appoint- 
ment of a state commission to investigate the subject. In New Yorka 
society for the prevention of tuberculosis, representative both of the 
medical profession and of laymen interested in this crusade, is in pro- 
cess of organization. Its scope will be identical with that of similar 
societies in Pennsylvania and other states, and in several European 
countries. 

A bill has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legislature provid- 
ing for an appropriation of $150,000 for the purchase of a suitable site 
and forthe construction of a new hospital for consumptives. The 
state already has such an institution at Rutland, which has recently 
been enlarged through the appropriation of $110,000 made by the 
Legislature in 1901. The additional accommodations provide for 
seventy-five patients, making the total capacity 250. 

Senator W. T. A. Fitzgerald, who has introduced the latest bill, 
contends that there is urgent need for the newinstitution. He claims 
that there were 20,006 cases of consumption in Massachusetts last 
year and 6,000 deaths; that not more than one-fifth of the patients 
suitable for admission at Rutland apply for examination because of 
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the well-known fact that the institution is always full and the chances 
for admission not good. As it was, more than 200 of the admittedly 
incipient cases were refused accommodations because of the lack of 
room. Finally, it is believed that the sexes should be separated, and 
that there should be an institution for the male patients and one for 
the female patients. 

Prizes amounting to $4,000 have been offered by the committee 
appointed by the King of England for the best description of a com- 
plete sanatorium for tuberculous patients, under the following condi- 
tions: Plans may be sent in by a physician alone, or by a physician and 
an architect, for a sanatorium to accommodate fifty men and fifty 
women, eighty-eight beds to be for free patients, and twelve for 
private patients, each patient to have a separate room. The sanato- 
rium will be on high ground, open to the sun, and protected from cold 
winds, with dairy, park, woods and a good water supply. It willcon- 
tain the newest hygienic appliances, and is to be modern in all 
respects. Three prizes of $2,000, $1,000 and $500 will be awarded for 
the best works on the subject. The committee in charge of this com- 
petition consists of Sir William Broadbent, Sir Richard Douglas 
Powell, Sir Francis Laking, Sir Felix Semon, Sir Hermann Weber 
and Dr. C. Theodore Williams. 


Lodgings for the Homeless and the Repression of Vagrancy.— 
The Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity has distributed among 
its constituency 10,000 pamphlets with the caption, ‘* Concerning 
Tramps and Beggars.’’ The directors of the society announce the 
receipt of a gift amounting to $50,000, for the purchase of a site and 
the erection thereon of a model wayfarers’ lodge and woodyard. The 
building, which is now in course of erection at 1720 Lombard Street, 
is briefly described in this attractive little book, together with some 
expert testimony as to the best way of dealing with tramps and beg- 
gars. The Philadelphia society already maintains two lodges, where 
lodging, meals and bath may be had for at least three days in 
exchange for work. Last year over 33,000 lodgings and 60,000 meals 
were worked for. The capacity of the Southern Lodge will be more 
than trebled when the new building is completed, the increase being 
from 60 to 208 beds. 

Work was begun on the new building in September. Fireproof 
construction has been adopted, and special emphasis has been placed 
on four things—ample bathing and disinfecting facilities, thoroughly 
good ventilation, plenty of cubic air space for each sieeper (there will 
be no double-deckers), and every precaution against fire. ‘We 
believe in working the able-bodied men hard during the three or four 
hours that they are expected to work,’’ the announcement says, ‘ and 
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then in treating them like men. To this end a large assembly and: 
reading room is provided on the first floor and a smoking-room for 
those who prefer it in the basement. The men will have a chance to 
wash their underclothing. Cleanliness and good discipline will be 
strictly enforced.’’ 

The floor plans, which are printed in the pamphlet, show in detail 
the method of dealing with lodgers which is to be adopted. In the 
basement are the storage bins for the wood, the stables, tool-room and 
smoking room. The assembly room, on the first floor, will be open 
in the evening. It may also be used at times for social and religious 
meetings. Any well-accredited religious association will be encour- 
aged to hold meetings there at suitable seasons, though attendance 
will not be made compulsory. The second floor will be devoted to 
the men’s dormitories, baths and compartments where they may wash 
their clothing. The dining-room, kitchen, store-room and additional 
dormitories for men are on the third floor. On the fourth floor six- 
teen beds will be provided for homeless women, separated from all 
communication with the men’s apartments. It is not the purpose of 
this institution to shelter many women, as other shelters under good 
management are already provided, but emergency cases will be 
received here. The laundry work of the institution will be done on 
this floor. Itis expected that the building will be completed and 
ready for use early in May, 1902. 


in Chicago.—The police station-houses of Chicago are not now used 
as free lodging-houses. Commenting upon the order of the superin- 
tendent of police, introducing the change of policy, the official organ 
of the Bureau of Charities says: 

‘The unenviable notoriety which Chicago has suffered for yearsas a 
Mecca for tramps has undoubtedly been due in large measure to the 
free police-station lodgings provided here, and to the accompanying 
freedom from arrest which has prevailed. . . . Every police 
station has been a headquarters from which daily during the winter 
has issued a group or swarm of beggars to prey upon the neighboring 
resident districts. So long as the city provided free lodgings without 
food, the private citizens had to provide food.”’ 

A new municipal lodging-house supported by the city, but managed 
by the City Homes Association, was opened in December, Igor, Mr. 
Robert Hunter, Organizing Secretary of the Bureau of Charities, 
taking temporary charge. Mr. Hunter reports that there has been a 
steady falling off in the number of applications for lodgings since the 
institution was opened. The attendance at first ran from 180 to 200; 
it now seldom exceeds roo, and is often as small as 50, averaging 73 
for the first two months. Fifteen hundred different lodgers were 
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entertained. The lodgers are expected todoa specified amount of 
work on the streets on the following morning, and this has discouraged 
the professional tramps from applying. 


In Boston.—Mr. Edward Riley, who has been superintendent of the 
Wayfarers’ Lodge in Boston for twenty-one years, asserts that no 
tramp has applied there for lodging in five years. The lodge has beds 
for 150 men, and throughout the winter its average is about 125 per 
night, They are required to cut a certain amount of wood to pay for 
their accommodation. 

“ The men who come here,’’ says the superintendent, ‘‘ are men who 
do outdoor work in the summer on the sewers and railroads or on the 
farms, They live from hand to mouth; when their job is done they 
have little on hand, and then they drift from city to city looking for 
work. Sometimes they come to town with $20 or $30, and after a 
night’s drunk they are in the woodyard. 

‘* Another class of men are mill hands out of employment, going 
between Fall River and Lowell, from the big mill towns to north of us 
to the big mill towns to south of us, and back again. Boston is the 
natural stopping place. If they get here at night they can earn their 
lodging and breakfast for two hours’ work in the morning. They are 
a good crowd to work, too. In ten years we have not made an arrest 
here. It was not so in our first ten years. We had plenty of real 
tramps to deal with then. Sometimes a man would just sit down and 
say he wouldn’t work. Hehad togotocourt then. Before this place 
was established the tramps used to lodge in the station-houses. There 
was no way to clean them, no way to make them work for their board. 

‘* There aren’t any tramps to speak of in Massachusetts. There’sa 
state law here now that makes it acrime to beg, except of the proper 
authorities, and the proper authorities make them work for what they 
get. There’s no use denying it, a tramp doesn’t like to work. So 
they steer pretty clear of Massachusetts, summer and winter.” 

In New York.—The State Charities Aid Association in its annual 
report comments as follows on the New York City Lodging House at 
398 First Avenue: 

‘* Although the Lodging House has been open but a few years, it has 
more than justified the expense of establishing and maintaining it. The 
degree of its usefulness to the community is largely a question of 
proper administration, and the Lodging House has been on the whole 
very well conducted during the past year. Scrupulous cleanliness and 
order have obtained and the evils of ‘“‘ rounding ’’ have been fought 
constantly. There is always danger that such an institution will 
increase the tramp evil, and an attempt is made to guard against this 
by the general rule that any 1 
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three nights in succession shall be taken to court and committed as a d 


vagrant. 
person without money who applies for admission is received, 
- 


his name, address and last place of employment taken, and these refer- 
ences are looked up the next day. Those of the lodgers whose refer- 
ences are unfavorable or falsely given, and most of those who overstep _ 
a the three-night rule, are taken before a magistrate and are usually 
committed to the workhouse. If the appearance of an applicant indi 
cates illness, or he states that he is ill, he is examined by a physician 
and given medical treatment, otherwise he is given a plain supper of _ 
bread and coffee, a shower bath and a clean bed, his clothes are thor- EY m 
oughly during the night, and in the morning he is given a 
simple meal,’ 
The Committee on Mendicancy of the Charity Organization Society : 
has undertaken a more systematic and active prosecution of the repres- — 
sion of begging in the public streets of the city. Mr. James Forbes, — 
a former district agent of the society, has been assigned to the com- 
iG ae mittee. Although as a precautionary measure the special agent has 


shee _ been made a police officer, it is not the expectation that he will him- 
aa self officially make arrests, but that he will serve as a constant mediam 
communication between the public and the society on the one 


and the responsible officials of the Police Department and precincts _ 
on the other. The work of the committee is placed upon a more ’ 
permanent basis by the organization of a central bureau of records 
and there is assurance of close co-operation, not only on the part of 
_ the special officers who patrol in citizen’s clothes and are free to clear 
up particular localities regarding which complaints are received, but 
also on the part of the regular officers of the department. 


_ Charities and Public Efficiency.—The close relation between 
_ good work in private charitable societies and a better administration e bo 
J - of city government was urged as a claim for a wider appeal for public — aan j 
ss Support by the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity, at its — 
annual meeting in February. 
After a reference to the large number of appointments bythe reform 
y administration in New York City of persons who had had experience 
in the practical work of organized charity, the report of the Board of _ 
__ Directors adds: ‘‘ We could extend this list, but it is sufficient to 
illustrate—not that private charity is a convenient ladder for the pub-— of : 
lic office-seeker, for the men selected are above that suspicion—but _ 
ak that good, private charitable work, if raised to the highest degree of % 
Pe efficiency and then liberally supported, can be of the greatest service _ 
iz to a good mayor in his efforts to give good government to his city. © 


-Wecannot hope to do the larger tasks well until many citizens have 
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gone to school to private charity’s smaller task, have learned by per- 
sonal contact the way in which bad government oppresses the poor, 
and have come to appreciate the real needs of the many elements that 
make up an American city.’’ 

Classification of Exhibits at the St. Louis Fair.—The scheme of 
classification adopted for the World’s Fair to be held in St. Louis in 
1903 provides for fifteen different departments, That of Social Econ- 
omy includes, as one of thirteen different subdivisions, a group entitled 
‘* charities and corrections.’’ This group is again subdivided into seven 
classes: namely, destitute, neglected and delinquent children; institu- 
tional care of destitute adults; the care and relief of needy families in 
their homes; hospitals, dispensaries and nursing; the insane, feeble- 
_ minded and epileptic; the treatment and identification of criminals; 
supervisory and educational movements. The classification is based 
upon that adopted for the series of historical studies on ‘‘ American 
Philanthropy of the Nineteenth Century,” published in Charifies and 
its predecessor the Charities Review. One division, which in the 
Review's classification was called “‘ preventive work,’’ is transferred to 
another group. 

The titles of the main groups of the Department of Social Economy 
are as follows: Study and investigation of social and economic con- 
ditions; economic resources and organization; state regulation of 
industry and labor; organization of industrial workers; methods of 
industrial remuneration ; co-operative institutions ; provident institu- 
tions ; housing of the working classes; the liquor question ; general 
betterment movements; public health ; municipal improvement ; and 
charities and corrections. 

Outdoor Relief in Buffalo.—At the annual meeting of the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society it was reported that the city administra- 
tion had reduced its outdoor relief by $80,000 in the last three 
years, but that there had been no increase in poverty in that 
time and little increase in the demands made upon the society for 
assistance. 

The Study of Infectious Diseases.—The Institute for Infectious 
Diseases, endowed with $1,000,000 by Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCor- 
~ mick, of Chicago, will be devoted to the study and scientific investi- 
gation of infectious diseases. Dr. Ludwig Hektoen, at present con- 


nected with the Rush Medical College of the University of Chicago, 


has been appointed director of the institute and has selected as one of 
his assistants Dr. George H. Weaver, of Chicago. The institute has 
been incorporated and the work is already under way in temporary, 
rented quarters. When a suitable site has been found a permanent 
building will be erected. 
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rig ee Visiting Nurse Societies.—A valuable brief history of Visiting 
_ Nurse Work in America was presented at the Congress of Nursesin 


Buffalo in September, 1901, by Miss Harriet Fulmer, Superintendent of 
the Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago; and this address has been 
printed in the March number of the “‘ American Journal of Nursing.” 
The paper gives a brief statement in alphabetical order of all the 
societies at present operating in America, and of the special arrange- 
ments for visiting nurses when these are not in charge of a separate 
society. 

The oldest of the visiting nurse societies is in Boston, having been 
organized in 1886. Fourteen nurses there work in connection with the 
dispensary physicians connected with the Boston Dispensary, estab- 
lished in 1796. This association is known as the Instructive District 
Nursing Association. The Visiting Nurse Association, of Chicago, 
was organized in 1890, Fifteen nurses are employed. It has also a 
staff of untrained women who are sent to remain in the home. It is 
non-sectarian, neutral and exclusively a public charity, supported by 
voluntary contributions, fees and legacies. The Association is man- 
aged by a Board of Directors of thirty-two women, and co-operates 
with all the organized charities of the city. It gives only nursing 
and medical care, and only such relief as pertains to the sick. The 
paramount object is instruction to the people in sanitary laws and 
hygiene and the care of their own families in time of illness. The 
newest of the fifty-three societies described isthat of Hartford, which 
was started in February, gor, and has one nurse. 

Miss Fulmer quotes with approval the assertion ‘that the district 
visiting nurse work is the best means at the smallest cost of helping 
the conditions of the poor, sick or well.” 


Hull House.—Hull House was the first Social Settlement in 
Chicago, and is now the admiration and incentive of all the rest. 
Opened in 1899 with one building not too well suited to Settlement 
needs, it comprises now a group of six buildings, clustered about Polk, 
Halsted and Ewing Streets. There is no organization back of the Hull 
House, save a board of seven trustees, and these substantial improve- 
ments have been made possible by individual donors, 

Many public entertainments are given in the auditorium—lectures, 
concerts and dramatics. Besides the classes common to all the settle- 
ments, Hull House has grammar school and college extension classes; 
classes in the history of art and music; classes in pottery, clay-model- 
ing, metal work and wood-carving. A visiting nurse and a probation 
officer are in residence here, and a branch of the Chicago Post-Office 
is located in the coffee-house. The work for children, carried on in 
a building especially for them, is of the same nature, but on a larger 
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scale, as in other Settlements. The Day-Nursery, like the one in Bij 
Bates House, is a very important feature. 

The most recent undertaking at Hull House is the Labor Museum, 
which is intended to demonstrate the development of the various 
industries from their respective forms to their present condition. Itis 
hoped that this will give an historic perspective to manufacturers, 
and help workers feel a great interest—and therefore pleasure—in 
their task. The museum is at present most completely illustrated in 
the Textile Room, where spinning and weaving are done by foreigners 
familiar with the simpler processes in their own countries. 


Legislation in New York,—The constructive and routine work of 
the state charitable institutions and the state hospitals for the insane 
in New York, of the State Board of Charities and of the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy have all been much disturbed and hampered by 
an attack instituted by the Governor and some of the leaders of the 
majority party iu the Legislature against the existing system of state 
care for public dependents. The special point of attack was the 
unpaid local boards of managers upon whom the responsibility for the 
various institutions has heretofore rested. 

In the case of the hospitals for the insane the attack has been suc- 
cessful in face of the united opposition of the charitable societies, of 
private citizens who have taken any active interest in the welfare of 
the insane, of nearly the entire newspaper press, of the medical socie- 
ties and of every other organ of public opinion entitled to respect. 
The law which has been enacted transfers the management of the 
eleven state hospitals from the unpaid boards to the Commission in 
Lunacy, consisting of three paid members, one of whom is a physi- 
cian, one a lawyer and onea “‘ business man.”’ 

With this change there is an incidental transfer of an expenditure 
of nearly $5,000,000 to the body which, under the constitution, is 
charged with the duty of inspecting and supervising this very expen- 
diture. Itis understood that the constitutionality of this act is likely 
to be tested in the courts on the ground chiefly that the same body 
cannot legally do the work which it is its duty to inspect. 

A similar change was contemplated in the management of the state 
charitable institutions, but the strain of passing the Insane Hospitals 
bill appears to have discouraged the promoters of the plan, and the 
measure which has been introduced provides simply that the Governor 
may remove any superintendent or steward of the institutions on 
charges, without himself having the power to appoint a successor, and 
transfers to a newly created state official certain inspection and super- 
vision which has heretofore been performed in the office of the State 
Comptroller. 
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and apparently exceptionally effective system of caring for 
children is in operation in the province of Ontario. The ninth report 
of the Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children, for ae : 
ees year Igor, has been submitted to the Attorney-General. It appears — 
that there are in Ontario thirty children’s aid societies engaged under 
the provisions of the Children’s Protective Act in befriending neg- 
lected, destitute and orphan children. 
oy a The tendency is favorable to the foster home; and institutions, while ae 
still popular, are more than ever being regarded as better suited forthe 
aa retention of defective children than for healthy boys and girls. Six- 
- teen hundred children who have been placed in foster homes are reg- 
_ istered in the office of the superintendent and are regularly visited 
and reported upon. These reports appear to establish the fact that the 
children placed out under this system are growing up contentedly, — 
and are merged into the ordinary life of the community with a 
remarkable absence of unjust or unreasonable treatment. The exten-— 


sion of supervision to children placed out by orphanages and other 


overwork and abuse so often complained of in this connection. be 


immigration of children from Great Britain, which for many years 
Pe was carried on without restriction, is now under supervision and ae 
a conducted with due regard to the interests both of the children and of A a 
1 this province. 


The superintendent, however, acknowledges that in spite of all the 
efforts put forth, many children continue to be neglected and are _ 
growing upto recruit the ranks of the criminals, the tramps and the 
Tae worthless. There is room and opportunity fora much more aggres- 

sive work, and an urgent need fora greater degree of co-operation 
me — Christian and benevolent organizations, so that all children — 


have a chance to grow up to honorable and useful citizen- 


ship. 

- a Tue adoption of the Ohio law, enforcing responsibility of parents, 
ig recommended. It is suggested that the time may have arrived ei 
when some limitation should be put on the establishment of new | 
a orphanages and children’s homes, The importance of accurate records — 
is urged and greater courage in dealing with defective children. 

The report, which is a closely printed pamphlet of 109 pages, a . 
lishes details of the work of the various placing-out societies and 

industrial schools. 
Cuban Conference.—At the first Cuban Conference of Cheri- 
ties and Corrections, held in Havana, March 19 to 22, the follow- 
_ ing addresses were delivered by delegates from the United States: ie 
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Miss Mary E. Richmond, General Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity, ‘‘ Co-operation,’’ and “‘ Needy Fam- 
ilies in Their Homes;’’ Mr. John M. Glenn, President of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction of 1go1, ‘‘ What a Conference 
Can Do,”’ and “ Public and Private Charity;’’ Professor W. O. Atwater, 
Professor of Chemistry at Wesleyan University, ‘‘ Diet for Insane,’”’ and 
‘* Diet for Children in Reformatories;’? Mr. Edward T. Devine, General 
Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of New York, ‘‘Charity 
aud the Organization of Charities,” and ‘‘ Needy Families in Their 
Homes;’’ Dr. A. B. Richardson, Superintendent of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C., ‘‘ The Assistance and 
General Care of the Insane,” and ‘‘ Limit of Time for Observation;” 
Mr. Franklin H. Nibecker, Superintendent of the House of Refuge, 
Glen Mills, Pa., ‘‘ The Merit and Demerit System in Reformatories,”’ 
and “‘ Reformatory Work;’’ Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, General Secre- 
tary of the Boston Children’s Aid Soctety, ‘‘ Placing Children in 
Families; and Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, President of the Department 
of Public Charities, Baltimore, ‘‘ Progress in Municipal Admin- 
istration.’’ 

The membership of the Conference exceeded one thousand. The 
volume of proceedings will probably be printed in both Spanish and 
English. Among the practical fruits of the Conference is expected to 
be the establishment of a Charity Organization Society in Havana. 
It was decided to hold the next Conference in Santiago de Cuba in 
May, 1903. *“The Secretary for the second Conference is Dr. Julio San 
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IV. NOTES ON COLONIES AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. ie 


Hawaii.—An interesting feature of political conditions in all the _ 
new dependencies is seen in the nature of the issues presented by the _ 
various political parties. One of the issues which may be found _ 
in all the new party platforms is the demand for greater independ- 
ence. While in Hawaii this demand has been fairly met by the ad 
organic act creating the present territorial government, recently a new 
form of the question has arisen in the shape of a claim for local and 
- municipal home rule. The local organization of Hawaii is as yet 
undeveloped, being in the elementary stage established by the old _ 
_ monarchy, and the demand for local institutions has become so strong __ 
that a new Home Rule Republican party has been formed in some ee 
of the legislative districts. The following are the principal features iat 
of its platform: 
The establishment of counties in the territory and provision foo 
their separate government. 
The enactment of a general municipal program under which “a 
cities and towns of the territory may be incorporated. 
The protection and advancement of the interests of the industrial ies 
classes of the territory. tle 
The of the sources of revenue, including the adjustment 


their operation shall yield the yearly pro rata of revenue required to 
meet the indebtedness incurred in their construction and <n, 
and no more. 

A loan act providing for a bond issue, as permitted by the organic : 
act of the territory, the proceeds to be expended solely for ll 
works, 

The apportionment of senators for the two and four-year terms, in 
accordance with the organic act creating the territory. : 

Cuba.—Arrangements have been completed for the evacuation of - 
Cuba by the American forces under General Wood. On May 20th Gov- © 
ernor Wood, his staff and the greater number of American troops will 
embark for home. Asmall number will be left behind to man the coast © 
defences, until the new government shall have designated Cubans 
to replace them. While little attention has been attracted by the 
preparations up to the present time, the event is one which will 
doubtless receive attention throughout the world; European 

nations, pazticularly, have been somewhat slow to acknowledge the 

disinterested motives of American interference in Cuban affairs, and 
it is, therefore, a matter for congratulation that the United States has 
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been able to prove beyond the possibility of a doubt the nature of its. 
original intentions. The American authorities have arranged with 
President Palma for the immediate appointment of a large number of 
Cubans in the more important administrative positions, soas to avoid — 
- the effects of asudden and complete change in the central executive, — 
In reviewing the work of the American administration of Cuban 
affairs, there is perhaps no one activity of the American authorities. 
which will be so gratefully remembered by the Cuban people as the 
sanitary reforms recently introduced. Attention has been called in a 
former number of the ANNALS to one aspect of this work; it may _ 
now be of interest to summarize briefly the achievements of the _ 
American officials in Havana, the hotbed of unsanitary conditions, — 7 
as reported to the Insular Division of the War Department. 
” While there has been a steady and general improvement in the | 
7 sanitary condition of Havana, the great work accomplished this year _ 
by the Sanitary Department has been the exclusion of yellow fever 
“ from the city; itis believed that this has been due to measures, for — 
" the first time adopted and carried out in Cuba, and based upon certain _ 
‘ scientific facts established by the Army Board. 
To make clear the claim that Havana has been purged from yellow 
oP fever during the past year by the destruction of infected mosquitoes, 
the history of the city with regard to yellow fever during the past. 
hundred years, should be considered. During that period yellow 
fever has always been epidemic in Havana, up to igor. Sanitary 
measures, which had reduced the excessive death rate of Havana to 
that of healthy cities of civilized countries, had had little or no effect 
upon yellow fever. General disinfection, as carried out for other in- 
fectious and contagious diseases, had been most extensively and faith- 
fully tried, but yellow fever only disappeared upon the introduction _ 
of a system whose object was the destruction of infected mosquitoes, 
. based upon the theory that the Stegomyia mosquito is the on/y means_ 
of transmitting yellow fever. From the 28th of September, Igor, = 
; February 15, 1902, there has not been a single case of yellow fever in| 
Havana, a condition of affairs so unusual that all question of chance — 
can be dropped from consideration. During the past forty-five years, | 
with scarcely an exception, some deaths have occurred from yellow _ 
fever in every month of the year, the maximum—z2,058 deaths—occur-. 
red in 1857; the minimum—51 deaths—occurred in 1866; an average of 
751.44. For the year 1go1, in which the new system was adopted, 
there occurred only 18 deaths, and 12 of these deaths occurred before 
the new system was put into effect. Definite data still in existence 
warrant the belief that it has been epidemic in Havana since the 
English occupation in 1762. 
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The general sanitary methods adopted by the American adminis- 

tration upon its occupation in January, 1899, had a rapid effect in 
reducing the general mortality. In 1898, the last year of Spanish oc- 
cupation, Havana had 21,252 deaths; in 1899, the first year of Ameri- 

_ can occupation, 8,153 deaths; the next year, 1900, 6,102 deaths and 

- Igol, 5,720 deaths, which would be a small number of deaths for 
cities of similar size in any civilized country. This is a much smaller 

_ number of deaths than had ever occurred for a year in Havana before. 

For the past thirty-one years the maximum death rate occurred in 
1898, when it was 91.03 per 1,000; the minimum in 1885, 29.30; average, 
41.55. This year it is 22.11. 

The data above given would indicate that the general hygienic con- 

ditions of Havana at the end of 1899 were better, by far, than they 
had ever been before, but the facts as to yellow fever were very | 

different. 

In 1898, on account of the Spanish war, there was very little im- 
migration to the city and therefore there were few non-immunes to 
contract yellow fever. During this year there were only 136 deaths 
from the disease. 

The next year, 1899, there was little or no immigration during the 
first six months, consequently few non-immunes, and there “ = 
only five deaths. During the last six months of that year over 12,000 ie 

immigrants came, and 98 deaths from yellow fever occurred. The — 

_ winter epidemic for 1899 was unusually severe. The next year, 1900, 
there were 310 deaths from yellow fever. 

- general sanitary measures had had a marked effect upon the general — 
death rate, but very little upon the death rate for yellow fever. 
Neither labor nor expense was spared. The floors and walls of the 
room occupied by the patient were washed down with a solution of _ 
bichloride, applied with a force pump, then the room was carefully _ 
sealed and filled with formaline gas. All the fabrics were taken to aa 
_ the disinfecting plant and passed through a steam sterilizer. Every 

- case was carefully isolated, and the quarantine enforced by an em- 
ployee of the sanitary department, who was on guard at the room 

4 quarantined. Three men in eight-hour shifts were assigned as tel 


in each case. 
By the end of 1900 the authorities were convinced that general => 
sanitary methods could not in a short time eradicate yellow fever from im, $3 
Havana. In the smaller cities and military camps entire success had ear 

resulted from the deportation of the non-immune population, together 

with general sanitary methods; but in a city the size of Havana, with 

a non-immune population of between 30,000 and 40,000, such a 
‘measure was entirely impracticable. 
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At the beginning of igor the prospects, as far as yellow fever in 
Havana was concerned, were particularly unfavorable. There was a 
large non-immune population—probably larger than it has ever been 
before. The city was thoroughly infected, cases having occurred in 
all parts. During the preceeding year there had been 1,244 cases, and 
210 deaths, and all classes of non-immunes had suffered severely. On 
the staff of the military governor, the chief commissary, the chief 
quartermaster and one of the aides had died. January commenced 
with an unusually large number of deaths from this disease, the 
records showing 24 cases and 7 deaths. February was equally severe, 
8 cases and 5 deaths occurring during that month. 

The military governor, being determined that no precautions should 
be omitted directed that in addition to former measures, work be 
started on the suppression of transmission by the mosquito. This 
work went into effect about the first of March, with the result that 
during the whole year there occurred only 18 deaths from yellow 
fever. 

Estimating the yellow fever year as commencing April 1, it is 
shown that for the past 11 years the maximum, 1,385 deaths, occurred 
in 1896-97; the minimum, 122 deaths, in 1899-1900; average, 467. 
For the year 1901-2, up to February 15, there were five deaths. This 
difference is too marked to be any matter of chance. That the 
yellow fever year of 1901-2 had only one twenty-fifth the number of 
deaths that had occurred in the minimum year of the preceding 
Ir years, must be due to some cause that did not act during those 
years. Still more marked is the fact that since September 28, 1901, no 
cases at all have occurred, particularly when it is considered that 
October and November rank among the worst months for yellow 
fever. 

Not only was this result obtained with the city full of non-immunes, 
but there were half a dozen infected towns in railroad communication 
with Havana. Constant intercourse was kept up and no interference 
with commerce occurred. Goods of all kinds were allowed to come 
into the city freely. No restriction was put upon bringing in cloth- 
ing, bedding, and so on, from those infected points. The only infected 
material from the towns looked after was the sick man, who was care- 
fully sought out and screened from mosquitoes. 

The number of other infectious and contagious diseases has been 
small during the year. There has been very little diphtheria and 
typhoid fever, and the tuberculosis rate is about that of most cities of 
civilized countries. A rapid decrease has taken place since American 
occupation. A marked decrease in malaria has also occurred since the 
mosquito work began. It is also interesting to note the small birth + 
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rate and the large death rate of the negro population ascompared with _ 

- the white. In Havana the negro is not only not so well suited to 
his enviroument as the white man, but would disappear in a few years 
unless recruited from without. 

The army took charge of the Health Department of Havana when 
deaths were occurring at the rate of 21,252 per year. It relinquishes 
authority with deaths occurring at the rate of 5,720 per year. It 
took charge with an annual small-pox epidemic occurring regulariy, 
whereas at the present time not a single case has occurred in the city 
for over 18 months. It took charge with yellow fever epidemic for 

_ two centuries, the relentless foe of every foreigner who came within 
Havana’s borders, a foe from which there was no escape, and from 
whose attack it was well known that every fourth man must die. It — 
found Havana feared as a thing unclean by all her neighbors of the _ 
United States, and quarantined to the untold financial loss of both — 
Havana and the United States. The army has stamped out this dis- 
ease in its greatest stronghold, and has demonstrated a system by 
which yellow fever can certainly be controlled without interference 

to commerce. 
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ABBREVIATIONS.—In the Index the following abbreviations have been 
used: pap., principal paper by the person named; com., communication by 
the person named; p. %., personal note on the person named; b., review of 
book of which the person named is the author; r., review by the person 
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